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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


TUDIES in Byzantine music have made remarkable progress 

since the publication of the first edition of this book in 1949. The 
field of research has been widened by the inclusion of melismatic 
chant and other forms of liturgical chant which we had hitherto 
not attempted to decipher. On the other hand, the number of 
scholars working on Byzantine music has increased and there are 
more musicologists interested in Byzantine music as an important 
pranch of Christian Chant in general. 

For these reasons it was not sufficient to reprint this book; 
considerable enlargement and revision have proved necessary. 
The sections which needed most expansion were those on ‘Byzan- 
tine Liturgy’ (pp. 130-45), on the ‘Poetical Forms’ I (pp. 191-7), 
and ‘Byzantine Musical Notation’ (pp. 246-60, 271-84, 305-8). 
A new section on ‘Melismatic Chant and Psalmody’, a new field 
in our studies, had to be added (pp. 329-48, Appendix pp. 401- 
15). It was, furthermore, necessary to bring the ‘Introduction’ 
up to date (pp. 20-28). Minor additions: were put together in an 
appended section under the title ‘Excursuses’, to which reference 
is made in the text by an asterisk *. 

As mentioned in the preface of the first edition Byzantine 
musical manuscripts have neither a standardized system of 
aceents, nor of punctuation. They have, however, dots, care- 
fully placed at the end of the lines of the poems. When examples 
are taken from manuscripts, the transcription follows the 
original as closely as possible. 

Inconsistencies between Greek and Latin forms of names 
and terms could not be avoided. Some authors, for example, 
whose articles are quoted, prefer the Latin form Hirmologium, 
others the Greek spelling Heirmologion or Hirmologion. 

I am deeply grateful to the late Professor A. M. Friend, Jr., of 
Princeton University, who invited me to go in the Summer 
semester 1954 as a Visiting Scholar to the Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection (Harvard University), in Washing- 
ton, and to take part in the ‘Symposium on Byzantine Liturgy and 
Music’. This stay and another one in the Winter semester 1956-7 
enabled me to pursue my work in the Dumbarton Oaks Library, 
which specializes in Byzantine studies. My thanks aredue to John 
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Thacher, Director of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, to Professor Sirarpie Der Nersessian, and to Professor 
E. Kitzinger, Director of Studies, who supported my work in 
every conceivable way. Miss Patricia. Kean, Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, has again been very kind in helping me 
to prepare the manuscript for the press. 

The last word of gratitude is due to my dear friends and col- 
leagues, Professor Carsten Héeg and Professor H. J. W. Tillyard, 
with whom I have had the privilege of co-operating for more than 
a quarter of a century on the Monumenta M usicae Byzantinae. 


E. J. W. 
Oxford 
May 1958 


Note on the Frontispiece 


Tue plate given as frontispiece is taken from the Typikon, the Rule for the 
Convent of Our Lady of Good Hope (rs Srrepaylas Oeordxov Tis BeBaias *Ednidos) 
at Constantinople. The Typikon was bought by George Wheeler, a Fellow of 
Lincoln College, at Athens during his journey to the East in 1675-6 and given to 
the College together with other manuscripts. The first part of the Typikon’ was 
composed by Theodora, the daughter of the Sebastokrator Constantine Com- 
nenus Palaeologus, and niece of the Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus (1259- 
$2), the first Emperor of the Palaeologian dynasty. 

Theodora and her husband, the Great Stratopedarches John Comnenus 
Doukas Synadenos, were the founders of the Convent of Our Lady of Good 
Hope, and Theodora, under the name of Theodoule, became the first abbess. 
The second part of the Typikon was written by her youngest daughter, the nun 
Eudokia, who enlarged the monastery. The last pages were added by later 
members of the family in 1397, 1398, and 1402. 

On folios one to nine we find a unique series of miniatures, representing the 
family of the founders, on the tenth the Blessed Virgin of Good Hope, on the 
eleventh Theodora-Theodoule as Abbess and on the last the Abbess together 
with the nuns. The plate here reproduced represents the Protosebastos Con- 
stantine Comnenus Raoul Palacologus, a son-in-law of the foundress and his 
wife Euphrosyne Doukas Palaeologina, one of the daughters of the foundress. 
The miniature is an extremely fine example of Byzantine craftsmanship of the 
period in which Byzantine music had reached its zenith. 


1 The text of the Rule, followed by the history of the foundation of the Convent, is given by 
H. Delehaye in his study ‘Deux Typica byzantins de l’époque des Palgologues’, in Mémoires, 
Deuxidme Série, tome xiii, of the Académie Royale de Belgique (1921), pp. 38-105 and 141-72. 


FROM THE 
PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


J delivered thirty years ago in the University of Vienna. 
At that time studies in Byzantine music were only beginning 
and very few melodies had been transcribed. The subject, how- 
ever, seemed to me so absorbing that I decided to continue 
my investigations and to study the whole complex of Eastern 
Christian music in order to get the right approach to its most 
important branch, the music, in ceremonies and liturgy, of the 
Byzantine Empire. In the introductory chapter the reader will 
find a detailed report of these studies and their connexion with 
those of other scholars. ; 

There is a great difference between the scheme of this book as 
it was originally planned and its present form. A great deal of 
what I had to say was worked out in books and articles pub- 
lished since 1917, to which reference is made in the bibliography. 
The most important decision was to deal with the origins of 
Christian music in a separate work, in which it was shown that 
both Byzantine and Western Chant ultimately derived from a 
common source, the music of the Synagogue, and that.a close 
relationship existed between a number of Western melodies and 
the parallel Eastern versions. This relationship between East 


: stn idea of this book goes back to a course of lectures which 


and West, well known to liturgiologists, had to be made clear to 


students of the history of music by an analysis of the melodies 
of Latin hymns with Greek prototypes. I must therefore refer 
readers interested in these problems to this book, Eastern Ele- 


“ments in Western Chant, published in 1947 as the first volume of 


the American Series of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. 
This separate treatment of the origins made it possible to write 


“a-history of the development of Byzantine music and hymno- 


graphy, and it is hoped that this may be of service not only to 
musicologists but also to students of Eastern theology and Byzan- 
tine civilization. I also found it necessary to outline the back- 
ground, Greek and Hebrew, from which Byzantine hymnography 


developed. I came to the conclusion that while both words and 


music were of Oriental origin they were judged by Patristic and 
Byzantine writers in the light of Platonic and Neoplatonic 
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thought, and that as hymnography developed the spirit of the 
Greek language transformed the expression of the melodies, so 
that this originally foreign material was naturalized by a con- 
tinuous process of assimilation. 

For a long time the student of hymnography was discouraged 
from an investigation of Byzantine poetry, partly by the bulk 
of the material to be found jn the service books, partly by the 
quality of much of it, verbose and lacking in inspiration in com- 
parison with classical Greek poetry. It is true that in the great 
mass of Byzantine liturgical poetry a large proportion is artisti- 
cally worthless, but it is also true that much inspired poetry can 
be found if the whole material is investigated. It is well known 
that the same is true of Latin hymns, and, further, if a compari- 
son is made, it will be found that many Byzantine hymns equal, 
when they do not surpass, the best Latin poems in imaginative 
power and technical achievement. It is from these hymns, 
appreciated for what they are without reference to the standards of 
classical poetry, that Byzantine hymnology must be approached. 

_It is impossible, however, to consider the texts apart from the 
music. The fusion of words and music is complete: the texts 
cannot be judged apart from the melodies nor the melodies apart 
from the words to which they were sung. The Eastern melodies 
show less variety in construction and detail than their Western: 
parallels, the Gregorian melodies. But once we are accustomed 
to the fact that they are built up on a certain number of formulas 
which are characteristic of the mode of the hymn we can see 
how ingeniously the musicians shaped and varied the patterns 
transmitted to them from one generation to the next, embellish- 
ing them slightly, until in the period of the Maistores, or Melurgi, 
the ornamentation became more floridand the music of greater 
importance than the words. This new development, which is a 
purely musical one, has been dealt with in a number of detailed 
studies, above all in J.-B. Rebours’s Traité de psaltique. I have 
therefore restricted the present history to the period in which 
hymnography was productive from the point of view of both text 
and music. I hope one day to be able to supplement it by a study 
of the Melurgi. 


Mr. K. Sisam, Secretary to the Delegates of the University 
Press, first suggested, in 1941, that I should write a book for 


| 
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the Clarendon Press which would sum up the results of my 
studies, and I wish to express my gratitude for the support and 
encouragement that he and the Delegates have given me. I 
started the work as soon as the manuscript of my Eastern 
Elements in Western Chant was complete, and finished it in 
August 1946. That it took me so long to write a book on a subject 
with which I had been acquainted since the early days of my 
studies may be explained by the fact that I have not relied in 
any section on reproducing quotations of sources at second hand, 
put have always gone back to the original texts. This procedure 

roved exacting but often led to unexpected and valuable results. 
This was particularly the case in the chapters which dealt with 
Greek musical theory, the pagan background, the alchemical 
treatises, and music in ceremonies. 

Since the ground covered by these sections was not part of 
my former studies, I discussed many of them with my friends, 
and asked them to read parts of the manuscript before I gave 
it to the printer. I was fortunate in having the advice of P. Kahle 
on. Hebrew and Syriac poetry, of Rudolf Pfeiffer and Mrs. Isobel 
Henderson on Greek musical theory, of P. Maas and G. Zuntz 
on Byzantine poetry. I have also to thank the Rev. A. A. Farrer, 
who revised the translations of the hymns... . 

A word must be said about the Greek quotations given in the 
footnotes, and about the text, accentuation, and punctuation of 
Greek hymns. There are few critical editions of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical writers. Most of the quotations therefore had to be 
taken from editions which are far from faultless. An attempt to 
trace the texts back to the manuscripts would have made it 
impossible to carry out the main purpose of the book. The text 
of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca is, as 
everybody knows, in a very corrupt state; the text of Nicolas 
Mesarites in Heisenberg’s edition has an unusual accentuation. 
But since the present book is not intended for philological pur- 
poses, no attempt has been made to standardize the texts. This 
would, in any case, have been to create an artificial uniformity in 
texts spread over many centuries. 

The texts of hymns in musical manuscripts have no accents, 
and the division into lines and half-lines is indicated by a dot 
above the line. The dot means a half-clause, full-clause, or short 
pause in the melody, and does not punctuate the sense. The 
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printed service books of the Greek Church keep the dot, but add 
a quite arbitrary punctuation by commas and full stops, and 
so do the various modern editions. Here too no attempt at 
standardization has been made. In the manuscripts ofa sub- 
scriptum is used rarely and irregularly. It has usually been sup- 
plied, in conformity with the modern method of printing classical 
Greek. 

Byzantine accentuation was not the same as that of classical 
Greek; the system of pitch had been abandoned, and a stress 
accent substituted. The music proves that, as far as poetry is 
concerned, the line contains only three or four main accents. The 
best method, therefore, of printing it would be to mark only 
these, with acutes, as P. Maas proposed. This question, however, 
is fully discussed in the chapter on words and music. : 

The present book was not merely written in Oxford. It owes 
its shape and outline to the spirit of Oxford. I have already 
mentioned some of my friends who were always ready to help 
when thé subject matter took me beyond the range of my own 
studies. Miss Patricia Kean helped me to prepare the manu- 
script for the press and read the proofs. She also compiled the 
Index, as she did for my Eastern Elements in Western Chant. 
I wish to express to her my gratitude for her support. 

The book could never have been written without the help 
which I received from the University and the haven which 
Lincoln College gave me by electing me a Fellow in 1939. I 
therefore wish to dedicate it to the Rector and Fellows as an 
expression of my gratitude and friendship, and I have chosen as 
frontispiece a miniature from a manuscript in the possession of 
Lincoln College, now deposited in the Bodleian Library... . 

E. J. W. 


Lincoln College 
Oxford 1948 
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INTRODUCTION 


A SURVEY OF STUDIES IN BYZANTINE MUSIC 
AND HYMNOGRAPHY 


I, BYZANTINE MUSIC 


HE term ‘Byzantine music’ has been applied by modern 

scholars to Eastern ecclesiastical chant, sung.in Greek, and 
to the melodies of a certain group of ceremonial poems in honour 
of the Emperor, the Imperial family, and high dignitaries of the 
Orthodox Church. The restriction of the term to these two 
groups of chants is not quite accurate, for it excludes secular 
music, to which Christian authors and Byzantine historiographers 
frequently refer. No trace, however, of this secular music has 
come down to us, and the only knowledge we have of it is derived 
from the Fathers of the Church and the Byzantine chroniclers 
who contrast the evil influence of theatrical music with the 
purifying spirit of sacred music. Remnants of Byzantine popular 
songs may still live in Greek popular music of the present day, but 
no attempt has yet been made to analyse the melodic structure 
of these songs and to separate the different layers by stylistic 
analysis, a procedure which would enable us to compare the 
corpus of secular melodies with ecclesiastical, and to determine 
whether any relationship can be observed between them. We 
must, therefore, use the term ‘Byzantine music’ here in the same 
restricted sense as our predecessors; but we shall try to add some 
information from literary sources so as to give a more complete 
account of the position which both ecclesiastical and secular 
music occupied in the Eastern Empire. 

There are three groups of sources on which our knowledge of 

the subject is based: 

(1) Manuscripts, containing (a) collections of ecclesiastical 
hymns, chants from the Ordinary of the Liturgy, and other 
liturgical melodies ; (6) acclamations and Polychronia, sung 
by alternating choirs in honour of the Emperor, the Em- 
press, and high dignitaries of the State and of the Church. 

(2) Treatises on musical theory and notation. 

(3) Descriptions of secular and ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
feasts accompanied by hymns, chants, and instrumental 
music. 
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As in all other studies connected with the history of medieval 
music, any progress is dependent on two factors: (1) the existence 
of a sufficiently large number of manuscripts containing musical 
notations from different successive periods to cover most of the 
ground under consideration; (2) the possibility of drawing con- 
clusions as to the deciphering of the earlier stages of notation by 
comparison with the final stage, the reading of which offers no 
difficulties. 

We shall have to prove explicitly later on that both these con- 
siderations impose further restrictions on the scope of our in- 
quiries. Many of the early musical manuscripts have perished, 
probably because they were illuminated and were for that reason 
destroyed during the Iconoclastic controversy. But many manu- 
scripts containing hymns with superposed musical signs have 
been preserved from the ‘Second Golden Age’ of Byzantine art, 
from the ninth to the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
even more from the third period between the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 and the end of the Empire 
in 1453. 

From the beginning of Byzantine studies in the West these 
manuscripts aroused the interest of students investigating the 
liturgy of the Eastern Church. The list of scholarly works begins 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century with two 
publications, from both of which valuable information can even 
now be obtained about the part played by music in the service of 
the Greek Church: Leo Allatius’s De libris ecclesiasticis Graeco- 
rum dissertationes duae (Paris, 1646), and J. Goar’s EdyoAdyiov 
sive Rituale Graecorum (Paris, 1647), a commentary on the ‘Great 
Euchologium’. A. Kircher, on the other hand, a very unreliable 
compiler, dealt only superficially with Byzantine music in his 
Musurgia universalis sive ars magna consoni et dissont, vol. i. 7, 
pp. 72-9 (Rome, 1650). 


II. EARLY WORK ON BYZANTINE MUSIC AND HYMNOGRAPHY 


The first scholar to draw attention to the musical signs was 
Montfaucon, the originator of Greek palaeography. He gives a 
list of them in his Palaecographia Graeca (Paris, 1708), pp. 231 
sqq., without trying to transcribe them into Western musical 


notation. An attempt to do this seems to have been made some 
seventy years later by M. Gerbert, Abbot of St. Blasien, who dealt 
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extensively with the music of the Eastern Church in the second 

olume of his study De cantu et musica sacra, a prima ecelesiae 
geiate ad praesens tempus (St. Blasien, 1774). Gerbert even claimed 
in this work to have succeeded in transcribing some of the melo- 


dies ; but as he gave no examples of his accomplishments his asser- 


tion cannot be proved. Another treatise of this period, based on 


ate Byzantine musical theorists, can be found in the Geschichte 


des transalpinen Daciens (Vienna, 1781-3), vol. ii, pp. 430-547, by 
F. J. Sulzer,.an assessor in the Austrian army. One would not 
expect to find a learned dissertation on music in a book of this 
kind, yet Sulzer’s work must be considered a careful attempt to 
solve the problem of the last phase of Byzantine notation. 

Whilst Sulzer’s study remained almost unnoticed, another at- 
tempt, made some years later, met with greater success. ‘This was 
an essay ‘De l’état de l’art de musique en Egypte’ by G. A. Villo- 
teau, published together with other studies on Oriental music in 
the fourth volume of the Description de l’ Egypte -(Paris, 1799). 
Villoteau’s work was the first comprehensive study on Greek 
ecclesiastical music and of its notation and theory. It was written 
by a musician of wide knowledge, and retained a prominent place 
jin musical literature up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Villoteau’s essay is the last of the first group of studies on Byzan- 
tine music. Further progress, especially in collecting information 
about the earlier phases of Greek ecclesiastical music, cotild not be 
made at that time, since the difficulty of deciphering the musical 
signs seemed insurmountable. This fact also explains, in part, 
the disinclination of students, writing on the history of music, to 
carry out investigations into a remote subject which, like all 
branches of Byzantine art during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, lay outside the general interests of the period, and 
seemed therefore doomed to failure. 

A new impulse was needed to revive the study of Byzantine 
Chant. It came from the investigations into Byzantine hymno- 
graphy of Cardinal Pitra, particularly from the publication of his 
Hymnographie de V église grecque (Rome, 1867), in, which he ex- 
pounded his discovery that the hymns of the Greek Church were 
composed in strophes of equal metre. The discovery was made 
by chance. During a stay in St. Petersburg in 1859 Pitra was 
studying a manuscript which contained a hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin. His curiosity was roused by red dots, which: not only 
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divided the different sections, but also marked off phrases of 
varying length. These red dots were to be found at the same 
intervals in every strophe, and always followed the same number 
of syllables. After further investigations a second more splendid 
copy of the same hymn was found with golden dots at the exact 
places where the plain copy had red dots. The importance of the 
discovery was obvious. ‘Le pélerin était en possession du systéme 
syllabique des hymnographes.’! After examining more than 200 
manuscripts Pitra was able to state that Byzantine hymns were 
composed in metres, no longer based on quantity, as was the case 
in classical poetry, but on the principle of the stress accent. 

Pitra’s discovery marked the beginning of systematic research 
into Byzantine hymnography ; nearly every study written before 
its publication is to-day only of historic interest. This fact 
becomes evident when we consider that only four years before 
the publication of Pitra’s Hymnographie a great authority on the 
Eastern liturgy, J. M. Neale, wrote in the preface to his transla- 
tions of Byzantine hymns: ‘But in attempting a Greek Kanon, 
from the fact of its being in prose—(metrical Hymns, as the 
reader will learn, are unknown)—, one is all at sea. What 
measure shall we employ? Why this more than that? Might we 
attempt the rhythmical prose of the original, and design it to be 
chanted ?’3 

Once Pitra’s discovery became known, it seemed strange that 
the metrical structure of the hymns could have remained so long 
obscure. Goar, at least, had a clear idea of the structure of the 
hymns when he wrote in the Commentary of his Euchologium 


(1647), P. 434: 
Libros notis musicis exaratos inter cantandum rarissime conspiciunt vel 
- etiam habent Graeci: communesque ideo et verbis et cantu memoriae 
tenaciter infigunt hymnos, ad quorum normam alios pari syllabarum 


© Hymunograpbie, p. 11. 

2 Pitra’s claim to have been the first to discover the metrical structure of Byzantine hymns has 
been challenged by W. Meyer (Speyer) ina paper ‘Pitra, Mone und die byzantinische Strophik’ 
in 8b. B.A. (1896), pp. 49-66, in which he proved that F. J. Mone had come to the same conclusions 
as Pitra, fourteen years earlier. W. Meyer quotes a passage from the first volume of Mone’s Latei- 
nische Hymnen des Mittelalters (1853), p. xi, from which it appears that Mone, in fact, discovered 
the rhythmical structure both of Eastern and Western hymns independently and some years 
before Pitra. But we do not agree with Meyer's assumption that Pitra knew Mone’s book and was 
unconsciously influenced by it when he made his discovery. 

3 J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church (London, 1863), p. xiii. Hatherley made no change 
in the sumptuously printed fourth edition of 1882, by which time the rhythmical theory was 


already a well-established fact. 
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jamero constantes cantando inflectunt, quorum ideo primordia canticis 
sc inscribunt, ut ad eorum regulam sequentes indicent esse decantandos. 
Hi vocantur Eippoi sive tractus, ut qui sequentes modulos ad suam 
musicam inflexionem trahant. 


This account covers the whole ground of Pitra’s discovery ; and 
on some points it goes even farther. In a review of Pitra’s book, 
which assumed the size of an independent work, H. M. Stevenson 
tried to answer the question. As he explains, it is obvious from 
passages in both Eastern and Western commentaries that the 
hymns were thought to be written in a kind of ‘cadenced prose’. 
Such a rhythmical scheme was not considered as a sufficient basis 
for a poetical form, since no traces could be found either of classi- 
cal metres or of the popular Byzantine Stichos politikos, with the 
exception of three Kanons of St. John Damascene for Epiphany, 
Faster, and Pentecost, composed in iambic verses. It was the 

eneral view of ecclesiastical writers that these chants. were 
called hymns only because they were sung to melodies, the repeti- 
tion of which made it necessary to divide the whole hymn into 
sections, i.e. strophes. Apart from this arrangement, made neces- 
sary by the repetition of the melody, they were regarded as 
prose compositions. This is made clear by a passage in a com- 
mentary by Theodorus Prodromos, dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury, on hymns of Kosmas of Jerusalem and John Damascene, 
He speaks of the Kanons of Kosmas as written in prose (S/ya 
pérpov). The same view is put forward five centuries later by a 
Western scholar, S. Wangnereck, commenting on the Odes of 
the Menaia.* 


i. J.-B. PITRA AND W. CHRIST 


Before Byzantinists had time to realize the implications of 
Pitra’s discovery, another work on the same subject was pub- 
lished. This was the Anthologia Graeca carminum Christianorum, 
edited by W. Christ and M. Paranikas (Leipzig, 1871), up to the 
present the most comprehensive collection of Greek ecclesiastical 
poetry from Early Christian times to the great period of Byzantine 
™H. M. Stevenson, ‘L’Hymnographie de l'église grecque’, R. i istori i 

que’, Revue des questions historiques (Paris, 
1876), Pp. 482-543. See also H. M. Stevenson-J.-B. Pitra, Theodort Prodromi olen le 7 
cormsaa sacra melodorum Cosmae Hieros. et Ioannis Damasc., etc. (Rome, 1888). , 

‘Non proinde ambigam Menaeorum innumeras odas . . . in suis omnibus strophis ex mera 

omnino prosa constare: Pietas Mariana, praef.2. This view is repeated in H. Maracci’s Mariale 


oo Se Fosephi ymnographi (Rome, 1661), p. gor. Gretser, De Cruce, ii, p. 283 (1600-5), goes even 
‘er, by assuming ‘lex potissimum videtur hymnographi voluntas.’ 
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hymnography. The collaboration of a student brought up in the 
tradition of the Orthodox Church with a Western scholar who 
had specialized in classical prosody proved fortunate. From 
Paranikas, W. Christ learned the melodies of the Greek Church. 
When he tried to sing them himself, he became aware of the 
coincidence of the musical and verbal phrases.! Thus he made 
the same discovery as Pitra, that of the isosyllabic structure of 
the phrases of each strophe of the Odes. But he went a step 
farther and attributed to the verbal accent in the line of a Byzan- 
tine hymn the function of the metrical accent in classical poetry. 
The basic principle of the hypothesis is correct, and here Christ 
ought to have stopped, but, influenced by his studies in classical 
prosody, he attempted to explain the rhythm of Byzantine 
hymns by an elaborate system of metrical feet, as though-he were 
dealing with classical poetry.? This view was erroneous on the 
score of both text and music, because the poetry was no longer 
based on quantity, and, before it came under the influence of 
the Turks, the measured rhythm of Neo-Greek melodies was 
unknown to Byzantine music. It is difficult to reconcile this 
theory with his other conjecture that the abandonment of quanti- 
tative accentuation might be due to the influence of Hebrew 
poetry, particularly the Psalms.3 Indeed, it seems that Christ, 
influenced by Pitra, was approaching a solution of the metrical 
rules of Byzantine hymns, but was led astray by the modern 
rhythmical version of the melodies. We are confirmed in this 
opinion when we read the chapters on the music and the musical 
notation. The music that Christ and Paranikas describe there is 
Neo-Greek music after the reform of Chrysanthus in 1821.4 

While Christ’s anthology succeeded in raising the interest of 
classical scholars in the art of hymn-writing, another collection of 
hymns published only a few years later by J.-B. Pitra brought 
liturgiologists into this new field of research. Pitra’s anthology, 
published as the first volume of his Analecta Sacra spicilegio 
Solesmensi parata (Paris, 1876), contains works of only twenty- 
five hymn-writers besides a number of anonymous poems, but 
the most famous of them, particularly Romanus, are represented 
by agreat number of their poems. It is, in fact, one of Pitra’s great 

1 aniet or praef., p. v. 2 Tbid., pp. Ixxiii sqq. 
3 Ibid., p. Ixxix. 


4 Chrysanthus of Madytos, Eloaywy} eis 76 Sewpyrixdy nal mpaxrixdy Tis éxxAnovactixfs povatnis 
(Constantinople, 1821). 
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achievements that he assigned to Romanus the most prominent 
place in the collection, and drew the attention of Western scholars 
to the poet, whom on the day of his feast (1 October) the Eastern 
Church praises as ‘the first origin of the beautiful chants’, ‘the 


father’ of hymnographers, the composer of ‘angelic: hymnody’.' 


‘After the example of Pitra research into Greek hymnography had 
as its main object for some considerable time the reconstruction 
of the texts and metre of the Kontakia of Romanus. 


IV. LATER STUDIES IN BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 


The discovery of the poetical structure was only one, though 

rhaps the most important, of Pitra’s contributions to the study 
of Byzantine hymnography. Having succeeded in reconstructing 
the metrical scheme, indicated in the manuscripts by the dots at 
the end of cola and periods, he turned his attention to the origin 
of the genre, approaching the problem as a liturgiologist, who 
saw the hymns as part of the service and as subordinated to its 
requirements. Though he came to no definite conclusions, his 
various remarks in the Hymnographie and the Analecta gave 
valuable hints to his successors, above all, his suggestion that it 
was in the hymnography of the Syrian and the other Eastern . 
Churches, and even in the Jewish hymns, canticles, and psalms 
that the origins of Byzantine hymn-writing might be found.? 
Pitra’s hypothesis was confirmed by J. W. Bickell in his 
Regulae metrices Biblicae (Innsbruck, 1879), p. 3: ‘rectam viam 
odas Graecorum ecclesiasticas metris constare et a madraschis 


- Syrorum derivatas esse probabat, has ipsas e sacra Hebraeorum 


poesi ortum habere coniectavit’; but it was W. Meyer (Speyer) 
who first carried out detailed research into Syriac hymnography. 
He showed that the hymns of Ephraem must be regarded as 
models for Greek Kontakia, the early form of Byzantine poetry. 


“It was from Semitic Christians’—this is the main point of his 


essay—‘who were nearer to the source of Christianity than the 
Greeks and Romans, that rhythmical poetry came to Greek and 
Latin Christians.’ Meyer’s views at first met with some opposi- 
tion. G. M. Dreves, the learned editor of the Analecta Hymnica, 
attacked them particularly strongly in a review in the Gottingische 
© Cf. Anal. Sacra, i, p. xxvi. 2 Cf, Hymnographie, pp- 334 


3 ‘Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen u. griechischen rhythmischen Dichtung’, 44. B.A. 
xvii. 2 (Munich, 1884), p. 108. : 
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gelehrte Anzeigen (1886). But soon opinion changed. H. Grimme - 


in his Der Sivophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syvers 
(Freiburg i. B, 1893) supported W. Meyer’s theory by comparative 
studies in Syriac and Byzantine metrics. After this the con- 
nexion between Syriac and Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry was 
no longer disputed. Studies in Byzantine hymnography were 
rescued from their isolated position and linked up with work on 
Semitic poetry. : ‘ 

Pitra’s other suggestion, that Jewish hymnography should be 
investigated, was followed up by D. H. Miiller in his stimulating 
book Die Propheten in threr urspringlichen Form (Vienna, 1896). 
Though some parts of the book are now out of date, its leading 
ideas have proved to be right. D. H. Miller showed that the 
speeches of the Prophets were composed in a definite poetical 
form, consisting of strophesS and antistrophes which could be of 
either equal or unequal Jength.1 The unit of the strophe is the 
sentence, covering one or two lines. The combination of two or 
more sentences of similar but not identical character is effected 
by the poetical means of parallelismus membrorum, e.g. Amos 
ix. 3: 

Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take them; 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down. 


Strophe and antistrophe are related by the responsio, a similar 
poetical device which connects a group of sentences of either 
similar or contrasting character, e.g. Amos i: 


3. Thus saith the Lord; 6. Thus saith the Lord; 
for three transgressions of for three transgressions of 
Damascus, Gaza, 
and for four, I will not turn and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; away the punishment thereof ; 
because they have threshed because they carried away 


Gilead captive the whole captivity 
with threshing instruments of to deliver them up to Edom. 
iron. 


It was shown by Miiller that the poetical structure of the speeches 
of the Prophets, fundamentally strophic in form and using the 
responsio, could be traced back to Babylonian texts, thus con- 
firming another. hypothesis of Pitra.? 


1 Cf. D. H. Miiller, Die Propheten, pp. 190-1. 
2 ‘Tlimporterait enfin de se rendre compte de !"hymnographie biblique, des chants de l'antique 
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Miiller’s theory is the basis of two essays by Th. Wehofer: 
Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Epistolographie” and ‘Unter- 
suchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkuntt des 
‘Herm’? Though little known, Wehofer’s studies in Early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine literature are among the best on the subject, 
and we shall have to refer to them when dealing with the origin 
of Byzantine hymnography. He succeeded in demonstrating the 
dependence of Romanus on Ephraem, not only in style and 
literary form, but also in doctrine.3 These detailed inquiries, 
however, were made possible by previous research into the texts 
of some of the Kontakia of Romanus by K. Krumbacher. 
In his ‘History of Byzantine Literature’, first published in 
1890, K. Krumbacher gave an excellent survey of ecclesiastical 
oetry, which was enlarged in the second edition of the work in 
1897.4 Though less extensive than E. Bouvy’s’ treatment of the 
subject, it can still be regarded as the best introduction to the 
works of the leading hymn-writers. This historical outline was 
followed by a series of studies on Early Byzantine poetry, most 
of them dealing with the reconstruction of the texts and the 
metrical structure of the Kontakia of Romanus.® Here, for the 
first time, the principles of textual criticism applied to the editing 
of Greek and Latin classical texts were applied to the works of 
Byzantine hymnographers. In the preface toStudien zu Romanos? 
Krumbacher points out the difficulties he encountered in pre- 
paring texts which could be considered philologically correct. 
Arbitrary omissions and alterations by scribes make a satisfactory 
edition of these hymns a much more difficult task than the editing 
Israél, auquel nos premiers [= Early Christian} mélodes auront fait plus d’un emprunt. N’est-ce 
point de Ja que viennent, non seulement les acrostiches, les stances alphabétiques, les refrains, les 
alternances, les parallélismes, mais tous les secrets de cette prosodie syllabique, dont nous avons 
parlé?... Et avant les cantiques du Pentateuque, n’y avait-il pas déja des psaumes et des hymnes?” 
J.-B. Pitra, Hymnograpbie, p. 34. . oie 

§ Sttxungsber. d. kais. Akad, d. Wiss. in Wien, phil.-bist. KL, cxliii (Vienna, rgot), 230. 

2 Ibid. cliv, part 5 (Vienna, 1907), edited after W.’s death by A, Ehrhard and P. Maas, p. 195. 

3 Cf. Unters. 2. Lied. d. Romanos, ch. 3, pp. 20 sqq.: ‘Die geistige Abhangigkeit des Romanos 
von Aphrem dem Syrer’. 

+ Karl Krumbacher, ‘Geschichte d. byz. Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrém. 
Reiches (527~1453)’, Munich, 1897, published in the Handbuch d: klass, Altertumswiss. ix. 1. 

5 E. Bouvy, Poétes et Mélodes. Brudes sur les origines du rythme tonigque dans lhymnographie de 
Véglise. grecque (Nimes, 1886). A biographical list of Byzantine hymn-writers is given in G. I. 
Papadopoulos, Svyfodai ets rHv Loroptav ris wap’ jyaiv éxxA. povorxis (Athens, 1890). 

® The main essays of Krumbacher are: ‘Kasia’, 8b. B.A. (Munich, 1897); ‘Studien zu Romanos’ 
(ibid, 1898); ‘Umarbeitungen bei Romanos’ (ibid. 1899); ‘Romanos und Kyriakos’ (ibid. 1901); 
‘Die Akrostichis in der griechischen Kirchenpoesie’ (ibid. 1904); ‘Miszellen zu Romanos’, 
Abb, B.A, (Munich, 1907). 7 pp. 69-72. 
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ofa classical text. This wearisome preparatory work was so great 
that it was impossible for Krumbacher to finish the complete 
edition of the Kontakia of Romanus, on which he was working at 
the end of his life. The task has been completed by P. Maas.? In 
the meantime selections from the Kontakia of Romanus were 
published by Italian scholars in two critical editions : eight hymns 
by G. Cammelli? in 1928, and ten hymns by E. Mioni? in 1937. 

While these studies were proceeding, progress was also made in 
the investigation of the Semitic origin of Early Byzantine poetry. 
In an essay, Das Kontakion, P. Maas* put forward fresh evidence 
for the relationship of the Kontakion with the main forms of 
Syriac poetry, viz. Memra, Madrasha, and Ségitha. The question 
was further investigated by C. Emereau in his thesis Saint Eph- 
vem le Syrien (Paris, 1919), and in numerous articles by A. Baum- 
stark, a summary of which is given im his Liturgie comparée 
(Amay, 1939). Through these investigations the relationship of 
the hymns of Ephraem and Romanus, for a long time the subject 
of controversy, has been finally established. 

The dependence of Romanus on Syriac poetry, however, is only 
a detail, though an important one, in the problem of the develop- 
ment of Byzantine homiletic poetry from Syrian sources. New 
light has recently been thrown on the problem by the discovery, 
by C. Bonner, of the Homily on the Passion of Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis.’ The publication of this document, which dates from the 
second half of the second century, made it clear that the origins 
of the poetical homily, Greek and Syrian, can be traced back to 
the early days of Christian literature. Its use of hymnodic pas- 
sages derived from the Psalms and the Wisdom books of the 
Septuagint,© and of other passages which seem to belong to a 
Christian redaction of a Jewish hymn,’ suggests that Melito’s 
homily must be considered as a link in a chain of poetical homilies 
leading back to Jewish homiletics. This fact completely changes 
our attitude to the question of the Syrian origin of the Kontakion. 


1 P, Maas’s MS, of the Kontakia of Romanus is at Athens and was to be published by the Greek 
Academy. 

2 Romano il Melode. Inni, a cura di G. Cammelli, Testi Cristiani, vol. ii (Florence, 1928). 

3 E, Mioni, Romano il Melode. Saggio critico e diect Innit inediti (Turin, 1937). From the biblio- 
graphy at the end of Mioni’s book the number of recent studies on Romanus can be seen. 

* B.Z. xix (1910), 285~306. 

5 Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, vol. xii (N.Y. and Lond., 1940). 

6 Tbid., p. 23. 

7 Ibid, p. 25. 
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tt is easy to understand that at an early stage in investigations 
nto the problem scholars were only attracted by the hymns of 


Ephraem and Romanus because they were the most conspicuous 


products of both Syriac and Greek ecclesiastical poetry. For us, 


however, now that the immediate problem of their relationship 
has been solved, it is more important to prove that an uninter- 
rupted liturgical tradition existed from the days of the Synagogue 
to the Byzantine melodies of the mid-seventh century, according 
¢o which the reading of the Scriptures was followed by the recita- 
tion or chanting of a poetical homily." 

We shall also have to explain the reason for the abandonment 
of this usage, leading virtually to the end of the Kontakion, and 
to the rise of a new genre, the Kanon, differing from the Kon- 
takion both musically and poetically. 


Vv. LATER STUDIES IN BYZANTINE MUSIC 


We have now to return to the study of Byzantine music, and 
to give a survey of its development after the publication of 
Villoteau’s book of which we spoke earlier in this chapter. In- 
vestigations into the music did not seem to have any prospect of 
success at the beginning of the nineteenth century, as it was 
recognized that the problem of Byzantine notation had first to 
be solved before any attempt could be made to approach the 
music itself. At that time the study of music palaeography, one 
of the most important branches of studies in the history of 
music, was only in its beginning. The problem of the Plainchant 
notations, more important for Western scholars, had not yet been 
tackled, as the signification of the musical signs, the neumes, 
could not be defined. However, a certain similarity in all the 
notations in liturgical manuscripts, both Eastern and Western, 
was soon observed. In his Résumé philosophique de V histoire de 
la musique (Paris, 1835) F. J. Fétis* pointed out the similarity 
between Byzantine, Armenian, and Ethiopian notations, and 
deduced from it the Oriental origin of the neumes, which he 
thought had come to Rome in a roundabout way through the 
northern regions of Europe. The Oriental hypothesis was 
a Cf. my article: ‘Melito’s Homily on the Passion. An Investigation into the Sources of Byzan- 
tine Hymnography’, ¥.7.8. xliv (1943), 41-52, and P. Kahle: ‘Was Melito’s Homily on the 


Passion originally written in Syriac?’, ibid., pp. 52-6. 
2 Life in Biographie universelle des mustciens, i. 505 sqq. 
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opposed by R. Kiesewetter,! who maintained that the neumes 
originated in Rome. Kiesewetter’s arguments made Fétis retract 
his former views. In the fourth volume of his Histoire générale de 
la musique (Paris, 1877) we find a new theory developed, viz. that 
the neumes were of Germanic origin, as the oldest documents 
gave neumes of ‘Lombardic’ character.? A third theory, increas- 
ing still more the already existing confusion, was put forward by 
Th. Nisard,3 who considered the neumes to be a kind of tachy- 
graphy already used by the Romans. While these hypotheses 
were being discussed, E. de Coussemaker, a famous scholar in the 
field of medieval music, had already shown the way which finally 
led to the deciphering of Western neumes. He found out that 
the main types ‘of neumes derived from the accents: acute, grave, 
and circumflex. Thus the often complicated forms of the later 
stages of notation could be traced back to their simple, primitive 
forms. 

Coussemaker’s hypothesis on the origin of the neumes was 
generally accepted’ as the solution of the problem, and gave rise 
to detailed investigations into the musical notation of Western 
ecclesiastical manuscripts. In this particular field of studies 
Benedictine monks of the abbey of Solesmes in France played an 
important part from the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
aim of the School of Solesmes was the restoration of the Grego- 
rian melodies to their original form, as the study of the old anti- 
phonaries and graduals had shown that the versions in the official 
liturgical books, based on the Editio Medicaea, did not conform 
to those preserved in medieval manuscripts. Dom André Moc- 
quereau (1849-1930), founder and editor of the Paléographie 


« R. Kiesewetter, Uber die Musik d. neueren Griechen, nebst einer Abbandlung iiber die Ent- 
deckung des Herrn Fétis an der Tonschrift d. beutigen Griechen (Leipzig, 1838), p. 17. 

2 The same fantastic hypothesis occurs again in QO. Fleischer, Die germanischen Neumen als 
Schliissel xum altchristlichen und gregorianischen Gesang (Frankfort, 1923). Cf. P. Wagner’s review 
of Fleischer’s book in Z.M.W. v (1922-3), 560-8. ~ 

3 Th. Nisard, ‘Etudes sur les anciennes notations musicales de I"Europe’, Revue Archéolog. 
1849-50. The ‘stenographic’ theory reappeared recently in K. A. Psachos’s ‘H Tapaonpavtix} 
ris Bulavriviis povotxfs (Athens, 1917), to which we will have to refer later on. For a short time 
the theory caused some confusion, for it found adherents among people who believed that the 
present state of Neo-Greek melodies was identical with that of the melodies preserved in medieval 
MSS. 

4 Histoire de ? Harmonie au moyen dge, 1852, p. 154. 

5 ‘C'est li une vérité, croyons-nous, définitivement acquise a la science, bien que ceux qui ont 
le plus victorieusement soutenu cette thése, comme Coussemaker par exemple, n’en aient pas 
toujours tiré toutes les conséquences, et qu’ils aient méme, par la maniére dont ils ont ensuite 
interprété les neumes, paru en avoir oublié la véritable origine.’ Dom Pothier, Mélodies grégoriennes, 
1880, p. 31. 
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musicale,? demonstrated this in numerous articles on the develop- 


ment of neumatic notation and on the rhythm of Plainchant. 


It is well known that the main goal of the School of Solesmes 
was achieved in 1903 when Pius X in his Motu proprio Inter 
astoralis officit ordered the restoration of the Gregorian melodies 
according to the principles expounded by Dom Mocquereau and 
his collaborators. The effect of this important decision was an in- 
creased effort to support the new Editio Vaticana of Plainchant 
by investigations into the development of Western neumes, and 
these studies gave anew impulse to investigations into the Eastern 
ecclesiastical notations, particularly into the notations of Byzan- 
tine liturgical manuscripts. : 

J.-B. Thibaut, a French student of Early Christian liturgy, had 
already published two studies on Byzantine notation in the 
Review of the Russian Archaeological Institute Both he and J.-B. 
Rebours had edited several treatises on Byzantine musical theory,3 
put were unable to decipher the notation. O. Fleischer was able 
to achieve an almost complete reconstruction of the melodic line 
of melodies transmitted in Late Byzantine notation. In his book, 
Die spitgriechische Tonschrift (Berlin, 1904), Fleischer published 
in facsimile an elementary treatise, a kind of grammar of music, 
together with a critical edition of the Greek text, a translation, 
and a commentary. He was apparently unaware that V. Gardt- 
hausen had already investigated a Papadthe in his essay ‘Zur 
Notenschrift der griechischen Kirche’ in his Bettrdge zur grie- 
chischen Palaeographie, vi (1880),* where a list of seventy-seven 
musical signs is given. Gardthausen, however, did not attempt 
to explain the musical significance of the signs, as in his view 
there was no satisfactory solution to the problem. 

The manuscript Fleischer chose for his study originally be- 
longed to the Basilian monastery of San Salvatore near Mes- 
sina, from which it was brought to the University Library of 


1 Paléographie Musicale: Les principaux Mss. de chant grégorien, ambrosien, mozarabe, gallican, 
publiés en fac-similés phototypiques, sous la direction de Dom André Mocquereau (Tournai, 1889). 
In addition to this monumental series, the School of Solesmes has published, since rgro, a series 
of Monographies Grégoriennes. Cf. also Revue Grégorienne, Etudes de chant sacré et de liturgie, 
published since rg11. 

2 ‘La Notation de Saint Jean Damascéne ou Hagiopolite’, Izvestija russk. archeol. Inst. iii, 
(Constantinople, 1898), 138 sqq.; ‘La Notation de Koukouzéles’, ibid. vi (1900), 360-90. 

3 J.-B. Thibaut, ‘Traités de musique byzantine’, R.O.C. (1901), vi. 596 sqq.; J.-B. Rebours, 
“Quelques Mss. de musique byzantine’, ibid. 1904-5. 

+ Sitzber. d. séchs. Ak. d. Wiss. 1880. 
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Messina together with other musical manuscripts written in By- 
zantine musical notation. The treatise which Fleischer edited 
was intended for the use of the priests ; hence the name Papadike, 
by which it is known among Byzantine and Greek ecclesiastical 
scholars. The Papadike has been transmitted in numerous copies, 
some of them more comprehensive than others. Fleischer believed 
that the Papadtke of Messina contained the oldest and best ver- 
sion ; but now that other texts of the treatise have been examined 
this view can no longer be maintained.! The importance of the 
Papadike, however, as the best source of information about the 
Late Byzantine, or Kukuzelean, notation is unquestionable, since 
no other treatise contains so many tables clearly showing the 
interval-value of the various musical signs. But the Papadike 
must be used in conjunction with the other treatises which deal 
more extensively with the rhythmical significance of Byzantine 
musical signs. 

Fleischer’s efforts to develop the method by which the melodic 
framework of the Byzantine melodies could be transcribed into 
our modern staff notation, mark the first step towards a solution 
of the problem of Byzantine musical notation. It was soon recog- 
nized that the principles, which proved to be valid for deciphering 
the last phase of Byzantine neumes, from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, could also be applied to that of the middle 
period of notation, from the twelfth to the fifteenth. century. 
Only a year after the publication of Fleischer’s book, Dom H. 
Gaisser of the Collegium Graecum in Rome published his essay 
‘Les Heirmoi de Paques’ in Oviens Christianus in 1905, without 
knowing Fleischer’s work. Dom Gaisser’s article on the Hetrmot, 
the model-strophes of the Easter Hymn, is the first detailed study 
of Byzantine hymnography by a scholar equally capable of ap- 
proaching the problems of the music and of the poetry. He also 
made a skilful transcription of the melodic structure of the chants, 
but did not succeed in finding a solution to the modal and 
rhythmical problems. 

A contribution to Byzantine musical palaeography was made 


Cf, my study ‘Die Rhythmik der byzantinischen Neumen’, Z.M.W, ii (1919-20), 629 sqq. 
Here the Papadike of Cod. graec. Petropolit. 711, reproduced by J.-B. Thibaut in the appendix 
to his Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et hagiopolite de Péglise grecque (1913), was chosen 
as the basis for my investigations. Since then I have examined more MSS. containing the Papadske, 
without having been. obliged to change my view. It will, however, be necessary to collate all 
versions of the Papadtke, as is planned by the editors of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, in 
order to establish which MS. contains the most reliable and complete text of the treatise. 
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py A. Gastoué in the introduction to his Catalogue des manuscrits 
de musique byzantine, published by the Société internationale de 


a musique (Paris, 1907). He pointed out, as Dom Gaisser had done, 
the close relationship of the different stages of Byzantine neumes, 
from the eleventh century to the modern Chrysantine notation. 


A table containing the musical notation of the Troparion ByOheép, 
éropdlov, from seven manuscripts demonstrates the correctness 
of his theory.' ; 

Hugo Riemann’s Die byzantinische Notenschrift im ro. bis 15. 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1909) marked a definite step backwards in 
the progress hitherto achieved. Riemann lacked an adequate 
training in Byzantine palaeography,? and was hampered by his 
preconceived ideas on rhythm, which made him adapt all melo- 
dies to a four-bar system. With the discussion caused by Rie- 
mann’s book the decisive phase of investigations into Byzantine 
musical notation began. It was opened by an article on the 
hymns of the nun Kasia, in which H. J. W. Tillyard$ refuted 
Riemann’s theories of the interpretation of both the intervals and 
keys. But the problem of rhythm, indeed the crucial problem, 
still remained unsolved. 


VI. THE DECIPHERING OF THE MUSIC 


It was at this point that my own investigations started, the 
first results of which had taken shape in two essays, published in 
Oriens Christianus, ‘Die Kirchenmusik im byzantinischen Reich’ 
(1916), and ‘Die Entzifferung der byzantinischen Notation’ (1918). 
In studying the treatises on Byzantine musical theory I succeeded 
in finding the clue to the deciphering of Byzantine musical 
notation. 

From the theoretical treatises, particularly from the Papadike, 
we learn that the interval-signs of the middle period of Byzantine 
notation are divided into two groups, viz. Somata (owpara) and 

1 pp. 43-5; Gastoué’s transcription into modern staf notation on pp. 46-7 is not satisfactory, 

2 It is sufficient to give one example of Riemann’s incompetence as a palaeographer. The 
Byzantine modes 1-4 are indicated in the MSS. by the Greek letters a, 8’, y’, 8’, since the Greek 
and, following them, the Byzantine mathematicians used letters, and not ciphers. Riemann, being 
ignorant of this fact, tried to find out what the letters meant. As they did not have the usual 
shape, and the third letter, y, was written either i’, or simply rendered by the two apostrophes”, 
he interpreted a’ as standing for ¢pvytos, 8’ for Av8i0s, y’ for pufoAdSios, and 8’ for Sdpros. Conse- 
quently melodies of the first mode (a’) are transcribed by Riemann in the second, those of the 


second (8’} in the third, those of the third (y’) in the fourth, and those of the fourth (8%) in the first. 
3-H, J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of the Hymns of Casia’, B.Z. xx (1911), 420-85. 
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Pneumata (mvedpara). The Somata (bodies) can only move by 
steps upwards and downwards. The Pneumata (spirits) can leap 
over two, three, and four intervals. In addition there are some 
signs which are neither Somata nor Pneumata, such as the 
Aporrhoé (dzoppoy), a sign standing for a gliding movement of 
two consecutive descending seconds, and the Ison (foo), indicat- 
ing the repetition of a tone at the same pitch. The latter sign is 
neither Soma nor Pneuma, for it stands neither for-a movement 
by steps nor by leaps. 

The system of Byzantine notation shows a certain economy in 
the use of interval-signs. The composer had only three signs at 
his disposal for indicating the melodic movement of a second, a 
third, or a fifth upwards, and three others for the same movement 
downwards. He had to use a combination of two or three signs 
when he wanted to indicate a fourth, a sixth, or an octave. This 
was done by superimposing a Pneuma or—where the interval of 
an octave was wanted-—-two Pneumata on a Soma. There is, 
however, another combination of Somata and Pneumata to be 
found in manuscripts of Byzantine music which the singer had to 
interpret in a different way. We learn from the Papadike that if 
a Pneuma is preceded by a Soma, the intervals should not be 
added as is the case when the signs are written one above the 
other. The significance of a Soma followed by a Pneuma is that 
it is only the interval represented by the Pneuma that is taken 
into account, while, according to the theorists, the Soma is made 
‘voiceless’ (a@¢wvov). The Papadike is not very clear about the 
significance of the transformation of the Soma from its original 
use as a Second into an additional sign. None of the scholars who 
tried to decipher Byzantine musical manuscripts was able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of what the term ‘voiceless’ meant. 
Gaisser, Gastoué, and Fleischer did not pay any attention to the 
remarkable fact that the Byzantine system of musical notation 
contained no less than six signs for the ascending second, while 
only one can be found for the Ison, and for the third and fifth 
upwards and downwards. Riemann did not overlook the fact, 
but, infiuenced by his rhythmical theories, he failed to see the 
essential point. But it seemed to me that the clue to the problem 
of Byzantine musical notation was to be found in just these two 
facts: that there were six different signs for the ascending second, 
and that these Somata lost their interval-value in a certain com- 
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_ pination with Pneumata. I shall try to give a short account of the 


main points of my discovery." 

A collection of treatises on Byzantine musical theory published 
by J.-B. Thibaut and J.-B. Rebours provides detailed information 
about the six signs which are used to indicate the interval of an 
ascending second. These signs do not only indicate the melodic 
direction, but also the manner in which it should be executed. 
Five of these signs combine with the interval-value a particular 
dynamic or rhythmical nuance; one sign, the Oligon, stands for 
the movement of the melody a second upwards without any . 
particular nuance. For writing down other intervals, e.g. a third 
or fifth, the Byzantine composer had at his disposal, in each case, 
a single neutral sign, i.e. a sign without any dynamic or rhyth- 


_ mical nuance. If he wanted to give this melodic step a particular 


nuance, as implied by oné of the five signs for the second, he set 
this sign before the Pneuma indicating a third or fifth. In this 
combination of the two signs the Soma lost its interval-value, 
jt became ‘voiceless’, but it retained its dynamic or rhythmical 
significance, which it lent to the neutral sign. If the composer 
wanted a fourth or sixth to be sung, he set ‘one of the Pneumata 
indicating a third or a fifth above a Soma. In this grouping the 
Soma maintained its interval-value (third+second = fourth; 
fifth-+second = sixth), and the combination was executed ac- 
cording to the nuance contained in the Soma. Thus the Middle 
Byzantine notation provided a most ingenious system which 
endeayoured to transmit a great variety of rhythmical and dy- 
namic nuances, using only avery limited number of signs. Instead 
of using six different neumes for each interval to indicate the 
most frequently occurring nuances, the Byzantine musician 
needed only. six signs for the ascending second. By combining 
these signs with those for other intervals he was able to indicate 
precisely, both rhythmically and dynamically, how each step of 
a melody was to be performed. Only a few more dynamic signs 
were required to complete the number of nuances, and, at a later 


. stage of notation, a large number of red auxiliary signs were 


superposed to regulate the execution of the florid style of the 
so-called Koukouzelian period. These complementary red signs, 


1 Cf E. Wellesz, ‘Zur Entzifferung der byz. Notenschrift’, 0.C., N.S. vii (1918), 98-118, 
‘Die Rhythmik der byz. Neumen’, Z.MW. ii (1919-20), 617-38, and iii (1920-1), 321-36, and 
‘Uber Rhythmus u. Vortrag der byz. Melodien’, B.Z. xxxiii. 33-66, 

6181 - c 
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the ‘Great Signs’ (ueydAa onyddia), were obviously introduced to 


facilitate the phrasing of the now very extended cantilenas. 

I came to the conclusion that other scholars who had ap- 
proached the problem of Byzantine notation had seen in these 
complementary signs the essential rhythmical indications, and 
were too ready to assume that the neumes indicated the steps of 
the cantilenas. It was clear, however, from the study of manu- 
scripts of the’earliest phase of Byzantine notation that even as 
early as the tenth century the neumes were used to direct the 
singers how to execute the nuances of the melody. Bearing this 
in mind it is possible to reach a better understanding of Byzantine 
musical notation and of its ingenious development from scanty 
indications for the singer, in its first phase, to an elaborate system 
at its acme. 

The views developed here were confirmed by H. J. W. Till- 
yard’s studies on the same subject, which came into my hands in 
1922. A Greek scholar, Tillyard had started his investigations 
under the guidance of Dom H. Gaisser. Very soon, however, his 
careful palaeographical studies made him oppose the views held 
by Gaisser and Riemann, and he came to virtually the conclu- 
sions outlined above.t A difficult problem, to which Riemann? 
had first drawn attention, still remained to be solved: the signifi- 
cance of the signatures (uaprupia:), indicating the starting-note of 
the melody, and the mode (jyos) in which it had to be sung. This 
problem, particularly perplexing in the case of the second mode, 
was solved through the minute investigations of Tillyard, pub- 
lished in his study, ‘Signatures and Cadences of the Byzantine 
Modes’.3 : 

Once the problem of Byzantine neumes had been solved, the 
transcription of Byzantine hymns from manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries could be carried out more extensively. 
The close collaboration between Tillyard and myself, beginning 
in 1927, led to the foundation in 1931 of the Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae after a conference at Copenhagen, to which C. Hoeg had 
invited us in the name of the Rask-Oersted Foundation. It was 
decided at the conference to use a uniform method for the tran- 
scriptions of Byzantine melodies. and to introduce, with slight 


* Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Rhythm in Byzantine Music’, A.B.S., no. xxi (1916), 125-47, and 
‘The Problem of Byzantine Neumes’, ¥.H.S. xli (1921), 29-49. 

2 ‘Die Maprupia d. byz. liturg. Notation’, Sb. B.A. 1882. 

3 A.BS., no. xxvi (1925), 78-87. 
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modifications, the rhythmical signs already used in my transcrip- 


tions.! The Royal Danish Academy agreed to the plans for the 
_gtudy and publication of Byzantine music put forward at the 


conference, and decided to publish the Monumenta M usicae By- 
yantinae under the patronage of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale. In order to gather the material for our studies and 
ublications, C. Héeg was sent to Greece and the Near East to 
take photographs of the most important manuscripts. After a 
few years of preparatory work a facsimile-edition of the Stiche- 
yarion, Codex theol. gr. 181 Vindob., was published jointly by the 
editors as the first volume of the main series of the Monumenia 
Musicae Byzantinae (M.M.B.) in 1935. In the same year the first 
and second volumes of the Subsidia, Tillyard’s Handbook of the 
Middle Byzantine Musical Notation, and Héeg’s La Notation 
Ekphonétique, were published. The series of the Transcripta was 
begun with Die Hymnen des Sticherarium fir September (Wellesz) 
in 1936, and The Hymns of the Sticherarium for November (Till- 
yard) in 1938. Asecond volume of the Facsimilia, the Hirmologium 
‘Athoum, Codex 470 of the Iberon Monastery of Mount Athos, was 
also published in 1938. Plans for further publications were dis- 
cussed at a conference of the Union Académique Internationale 
in London in May of that year, and at a meeting of the editors in 
Oxford in May 1939. The outbreak of the war interrupted the 
contact of Tillyard and myself with Héeg, who has nevertheless 
published in 1941, Part I of Tillyard’s The Hymns of the Octoechus. 

Thanks to the initiative of Mr. Th. Whittemore, Director of the 
Byzantine Institute, Boston, and the support given by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the British Academy, an 
American Series of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae was 
started in 1941 which undertook to publish my Eastern Elements 
in Western Chant and H. J. W. Tillyard’s transcription of Twenty 
Canons from the Trinity MS., Cambridge. In October 1945, after 
the end of the war, C. Héeg came to England again, and at a 
meeting of the editors in Oxford, plans for the future were dis- 


* cussed, especially the edition of the transcriptions from the 


Hirmologium Athoum which had been transcribed by my former 
pupils and collaborators Dr. Aglaia Ayoutanti, Dr. Maria Stohr, 


® See my report of the conference in Z.M.W. xiv (193 1-2), 6x, and Tillyard’s ‘Conference 
on Byzantine Music’ at the beginning of his study ‘The Morning Hymns of the Emperor Leo’, 
Part 2, 4.B.8., no. xxxi, pp. 115~16, 
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and myself. The publication of the 1,724 hymns in this manu- 
script is now in progress ; it began with the edition of the Hirmi 
in the first Mode by C. Héeg, who gavea detailed introduction to 
the study of the Hirmologion and comparative notational tables 
from various manuscripts to the transcriptions of the first Canons 
of the first authentic and first plagal modes. 

Our method of transcription has been adopted by other stu- 
dents who are working on Byzantine music, e.g. by O. Tiby in his 
book La musica bizantina (1938) and O. Strunk in his article on 
‘The Tonal System of Byzantine Music’ in The Musical Quarterly, 
1942, pp. 190 sqq. Dom Lorenzo Tardo’s transcriptions in his 
L’ Antica melurgia bizantina (1938) vary rhythmically from those 
of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, but the sub-title of 
Tardo’s book—nell’ interpretazione della Scuola Monastica di 
Grottaferrata—justifies his method of transcription, as he is 
reproducing the local tradition of singing in the Basilian mon- 
astery. ; 

In practice, however, hardly any difference in the execution of 
the melodies can be noticed, as one can find out for oneself by 
listening to records made at Grottaferrata under the supervision 
of Dom Tardo and those made under my own supervision for the 
History of Music in Sound, vol. ii (H.M.V.). 

This similarity in outlook, as far as the most important prob- 
lems are concerned, led finally to a close co-operation between 
the editors of the Monumenta and the scholars at the Badia 
Greca of Grottaferrata. It was officially confirmed in 1950 by the 
co-optation of the Very Rev. Archimandrite Isidoro Croce to 
the Editorial Board. At that time already, Dom Bartolomeo di 
Salvo had joined Dom Tardo in working on the early phases of 
the musical notation and has since produced a number of valu- 
able studies.' 

The general acceptance of our method of transcribing facili- 
tated the spread of studies in Byzantine music. The growing 
interest in Byzantine Chant became evident at the Bicentennial 


* B. di Salvo, ‘La notazione paleobizantina e la sua trascrizione’ ; ‘La tradizione orale dei canti 
liturgici delle colonie Italo-Albanesi di Sicilia comparata con quella dei codici antichi bizantini’, 
Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Musica sacra, Rome, 1950; ‘La notazione paleobizantina e la 
sua trascrizione’, Bollettino della Badia di Grottaferrata, N.S. iv (1950), 114-30 and v (1951), 
92-110, 220-35; ‘Qualche appunto sulla chironomia nella musica bizantina’, Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, vol. xxiii (£957). 
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‘of Princeton University in 1946, and at the first Congress of Sacred 


- Music in Rome in 1950, where the present writer was in charge of 


a section on Eastern Chant. The same interest was noticeable at 
the second Congress in Vienna in 1954 and the third in Paris in 
. We may ascribe the changed attitude towards our studies 
partly to the growing appreciation of Byzantine Chant with which 
wide circles became acquainted through records and radio, partly 
to the recognition of the importance of the knowledge of Eastern 
Chant for the development of Western Chant, particularly of 
those bilingual melodies in Western Graduals and Antiphonaries 
of the Beneventan and Ravennatic rites, which are remnants, 
one could say ‘incrustations’, of the early layer of chants in the 
repertory of melodies which are now considered to be the chant 
‘vieux romain’, the Roman Chant before the reshaping of the 
melodies in the Carolingian era." 

Thus the investigation into the bilingual melody Ote to Stavro— 
O quando in cruce of the Beneventan rite, which I had analysed 
in my Eastern Elements in Western Chant (1947) and compared 
with the version of the Greek Troparion as it was sung in Con- 
stantinople, on Mount Athos and in Grottaferrata, was of far 
greater importance to studies in early Western Chant than I 
would have dared to expect. 

In his two studies on ‘Les Chants en langue grecque dans les 
liturgies latines’ in Sacris Erudiri, vols. i (1948) and iv (1952), 
Dom Louis Brou gives a list of forty-five bilingual chants; but 
these are only the melodies of which the texts have come down to 
us in both Latin and Greek ; they do not include those melodies 
which are obviously of Greek origin but have come down to. us 
only in the Latin version. 

On p. 168 of the Eastern Elements Charlemagne’s active in- 
terest in the Chant of the Eastern Church is mentioned and the 
passage from De gestis Beati Caroli Magni? quoted, in which it is 

‘Cf. B. Stablein, ‘Zur Friihgeschichte d, rémischen Chorals’, Atti del Congresso Intern, di 
Musica Sacra, Rome, 1950, pp. 271-6; Dom J. Hourlier et Dom M. Huglo, ‘Un important témoin 
du chant vieux-romain: le Graduel de Sainte Cécile du Transtévére’, Revue Grégorienne, xxxi 
7(1952), 26-37; Dom M. Huglo, ‘Le Chant “‘vieux-romain”. Liste des manuscrits et témoins 
indirects’, Sacris Erudiri, vi (1954), 96-124; H. Hucke, ‘Die Einfihrung des gregorianischen 
Gesanges im Frankenreich’, Rémesche Quartalschrift, xlix (1954), 172-875 ‘Gregorianischer Gesang 
in altrémischer und frankischer Uberlieferung’, Archiv fiir Mustkwissenschaft, xii (1955), 74-87; 
E. Wellesz, ‘Recent Studies in Western Chant’, The Musical Quarterly, xli (1955), 177-90 

2 In Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, ii. 751, 757, reprinted in Migne’s P.L. 
P. Wagner, in his Ernfithrung in die gregoriantschen Melodien’, vol. i (Leipzig, 1gi1), dismisses 
the report as a ‘fairy-tale’. 
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reported that Charlemagne ordered the translation into Latin of 
some Greek hymns to which he had listened in concealment, 
when members of a Byzantine legation sang chants of their 
Church during their stay at the Franconian court. In an article 
‘Sur quelques tropaires grecs traduits en latin’ in Annales Musico- 
logiques, vol. ii (1954) the late J. Handschin went further into the 
matter. 

In another edition of the Gesta he found a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the chants the Byzantines sang ; these were the Antiphons 
of the Morning Offices on the Octave of Epiphany Veterem 
hominem cum sequentibus.' With the help of Dom B. di Salvo and 
O. Strunk he was now able to show that the Greek chants which 
were sung were closely related to the group of Latin chants which 
have survived in several Antiphonals, e.g. that of Worcester, 
Paléographie Musicale, vol. xii, pl. 58 sq. 

The essential fact for us lies not so much in the investigation 
as to which of the Western manuscripts contain the best version 
for comparison, but in the confirmation of the correctness of the 
assumption which I held from the beginning, i.e. that Byzantine 
music was diatonic before the Empire came under the over- 
whelming influence of Arabic, and, even more, of Turkish music. 
Byzantine music cannot have sounded strange to Western ears. 
Would Charlemagne have told his clergy to translate the Greek 
texts into Latin, would he have ordered them to include a set of 
Greek antiphons in the Latin Service if the melodies had, on 
account of their intervals, sounded different from the liturgical 
Chant he was used to? Certainly not. Byzantine Chant must 
have been as diatonic as that of the Latin Church. 

The few details mentioned above are sufficient to show the 
important role which chant in Greek played in the creation and 
development of Latin Chant, i.e. both, in the early days of 
Christianity, when it was introduced from the Syro-Palestinean 
Church and, at a later date, when some chants were taken over 
from the Eastern Church. Musicologists like A. Gastoué, W. 
Frere, and, above all, P. Wagner, who were liturgiologists as well, 


1 G. Meyer von Knonau, ‘Monachus Sangallensis (Notkerus Balbulus) De Carolo Magno’, 
Mitteilungen zur vaterléndischen Geschichte. Herausgeg. vom Histor. Verein des Kantons St. Gallen, 
xxxvi (1920), 38. This text is a reprint from Jaffé’s edition in Bibliotheca rerum Germanicarum, 
tom. iv, pp. 631~700. The full text has been used by Dom Pothier in his study on the same subject 
in Revue du chant grégorien, x. 81-3. 

2 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Gregory the Great’s Letter on the Alleluia’, Annales Musicologiques, tome ii 


(Paris, 1954), pp. 7-26. 
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ere convinced of the existence of this influence but were not in 

sgession of the material which would have proved their theory. 
4 was only after a great number of Byzantine melodies had. been 
ranscribed that it was possible to confirm what until then had 
“to be regarded as a hypothesis, though a very suggestive one. 


VIl. THE PRESENT STATE OF STUDIES IN BYZANTINE CHANT 


Down to about 1950 the transcriptions of the editors of the 
M.M.B. were taken from the Hirmologion and Sticherarion, the 
first containing melodies in a more or less syllabic style, the second 
one melodies partly in a slightly ornamented style. The decipher- 
ing of the musical notation of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries did not offer any difficulties in principle as long as one 
hada clear, carefully written manuscript to transcribe, since the 
riddle of the notation had been solved thirty years ago. The 
difficulties consisted in mistakes of the scribes, illegible musical 
signs, and other faults which could be eliminated by comparison 
with other manuscripts of the same monastic tradition. The 
task of transcribing the melodies from the two collections and 
the work on the earlier phases of the notation was so substantial 
that the editors had not been able to direct their attention to the 
chants in the melismatic style. 

At the Congress in Rome P. A. Laily presented us with his 
Doctorate thesis on a manuscript in the Vatican library, Cod. 
Borgia gr. 19.1 Here some of the richly ornamented melodies are 
transcribed and commented upon by Laily. Looking back we 
may say that he came very near to a satisfactory solution. 

At the same time C. Héeg and I visited the Badia di Grotta- 
ferrata near Rome where the famous Codex Ashburnham. 64 
from the Laurenziana in Florence was on loan, and was shown to 
us by the kindness of the Very Rev. Archimandrite and Dom 
Bartolomeo di Salvo. Codex Ashburnham. 64 is a Psaltikon, a 
book for the soloist. It contains in the main a collection of Kon- 
—-takia, but also liturgical chants proper, all in the melismatic 
style of the thirteenth century, that means in a very florid style, 
though not yet in the rather superficial coloratura style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


} P. A, Laily, Analyse du Codex de musique grecque No. 19, Bibliothéque V aticane (Fonds Borgia), 
Jerusalem, 1949. 
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Codex Ashburnham. 64 is of particular value to the student of 
Byzantine Chant because it contains in a very legible notation 
and script all the twenty-four stanzas of the ‘Akathistos’ hymn, 
the most famous Kontakion of the Greek Orthodox Church. It 
was arranged that Héeg should prepare a facsimile edition of 
Codex Ashburnham. 64 and the present writer a transcription of 
the ‘Akathistos’. 

We shall have to deal with the ambiguities of the notation in 
a chapter on the melismatic chant which is added to this edition. 
Here, however, it may be said that I worked for three years on 
the deciphering of the notation, because the scribe had obviously 
copied it from a manuscript in which the intervals were not fixed 
and the sign of a descending third could mean either third or a 
fourth, and so on. The work on the transcription of the ‘Akathis- 
tos’ confirmed the view which I expressed repeatedly, that Byzan- 
tine musical notation was merely an atde-mémoire to the singer, 
not only in the earlier stages of musical notation when the range 
of intervals was not fixed; but also in the notation of the thir- 
teenth century, the so-called ‘Middle Byzantine’ notation, with 
theoretically fixed intervals. The singer who used the hymn- 
book knew the melodies by heart. He therefore rarely corrected 
mistakes of the scribe, resulting from carelessly copying an old 
manuscript and leaving some ambiguous intervals written in the 
old way. The notation, indicating the approximate interval, was 
enough help to sing the right notes. It would be wrong to decide 
on notational grounds alone what to do in a case where no clear 
decision can immediately be taken, we must find out what inter- 
val the old scribe wanted to write down. That procedure made it 
necessary to compare the melodic lines of all the twenty-four 
stanzas to see what the scribe wrote in the corresponding stanzas, 
all of which varied at least slightly from the model stanza, and 
to find out that solution which fitted best the palaeographical 
evidence and the run of the melody in the other stanzas. Now 
that this work is done,! the transcription of other Kontakia from 
thirteenth-century manuscripts offers no difficulties provided 
that the intonation-signs are correct ; glancing over the pages of 
the facsimile edition we find certain traditional clauses and formu- 
lae, the recurrence of a certain number of ornaments which ap- 


1 E, Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957); C. Héeg, Contacarium 
Ashburnbamense, M.M.B. Facsimilia, vol. iv (1956). 
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ear to becharacteristic of the genre, not only ofasingle Kontakion, 
or Doxology, or Alleluia. 
The transcription of the melodies and the investigation into 
the early stages of Byzantine musical notation has prepared the 
ound for the work which must now be done: the study of the 


- technique of Byzantine musical composition, its characteristic 


features, and its place in the entirety of Christian Chant. This 
is a task to which everyone who has worked in this field has paid 
attention, but which must be even further developed. It becomes 
increasingly important as we see more and more that the study 
of Byzantine Chant cannot be restricted to the treasury of melodies 
sung in the churches of the Empire, but that our studies must 
include its ramifications towards the Latin West, and also to- 
wards the Slavonic North and East. 

A beginning has been made in both directions. We have already 
mentioned the Eastern elements in the West and their influence 
upon a re-appraisal of-plain chant. Investigation into the Old 
Slavonic notation has confirmed what Russian musicologists' 
stated at the beginning of our century, i.e. that Byzantine Kanons, 
Kontakia, and Stichera were taken over by the Slavonic neigh- 
pours in the North, most probably the Bulgars, and transmitted 
to the Russians in Old Slavonic, a translation in which the stresses 
of the text correspond admirably to the high points of the melodic 


“line? 


It would surpass the scope of the present book to discuss the 
problems of Old Slavonic notation and melody construction in 
relation to those of Byzantine music. We must leave such a 
discussion to scholars who have specialized in these subjects. 
The question of notation has recently been dealt with by Madame 
Palikarova Verdeil in her Doctorate thesis, La Musique byzantine 


t The literature is given in O. Riesemann, ‘Die Notationen des Alt-russischen Kirchengesanges’, 
Publikationen d. Int. Mus. Ges., Beihefte 2. Folge (1909). 

2 Prof. Roman Jakobson, Harvard University, spent several days in Jan. 1957 at the Dumbarton 
Oaks library in Washington and compared with me the setting of the words to the music; R. 


2+ Jakobson from the point of view of Old Slavonic metrics, I from that of Greek accentuation. 


We both worked on the transcriptions made from the Chilandar fragments as a Harvard doctorate 
thesis, The Byzantine Elements in Early Slavonic Chant (1956), by M. Velimirovié. The close 
relationship between Old Slavonic and Byzantine Chant can be studied from E. Koschmieder’s 
‘Die altesten Novgoroder Hirmologien-Fragmente’, Abbandl. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Philosoph.~ 
dist. Kl., N.F. xxv (1952), xxxvii (1955), who prints on the left the Old Slavonic Hirmologia and the 
Byzantine Cod, Coislin 220, and on the right parallels from a-Russian seventeenth-century MS, in 
Krjuki notation. 
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chez les Bulgares et les Russes,* and the problems of melody con- 
struction have been expounded in a very comprehensive study by 
M. Velimirovié.? There is, however, one point to be mentioned 
which seems to me of paramount importance, i.e. the imperative 
need of connecting our studies with those of Comparative Litur- 
giology. 

On various occasions I pointed out that it was indispensable 
to place Byzantine hymnography in its liturgical environment. 
This became even more urgent when our studies were extended 
to the various forms of melismatic chant. The first opportunity 
of demonstrating the importance of bringing the chant into close 
relation with its liturgical function offered itself at the ‘Sym- 
posium on Byzantine Liturgy and Music’ at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection in Washington in 1954, at 
which I read two papers on the subject: a general survey of 
‘Byzantine Music and its place in the Liturgy’ and a special one 
on “The Akathistos Hymn’ ;3 Oliver Strunk read a paper on ‘The 
Byzantine Office in Hagia Sophia’ in which he examined the 
‘Chanted Office of the Great Church’ and the differences between 
monastic and non-monastic practice. In the same way C. Héeg’s 
Tableau analytique in the preface to the facsimile edition of the 


Contacarium A shburnhamense’ gives a clear and succinct guide to . 
gu 


the liturgical function of the hymn, its connexion with the feast 
of a Saint or an Apostle. 

The days have gone by when the text of a hymn was considered 
without bearing in mind that it was sung, not read; and when, 
on the other hand, artificial rhythmical schemes were introduced, 
without taking notice of the rhythmical signs with which Byzan- 
tine musical notation abounds. There is general agreement, at 
least among musicologists, that words and music are inseparably 
linked together and that the text should not be altered to bring 
it into conformity with that of other manuscripts on purely 
philological grounds. In my study of the text of the Akathistos® 
I ventured to say that the so-called south Italian manuscript 
tradition did not originate in the Basilean monasteries of Sicily and 

1 M.M.B. Subsidia, vol. iii (1953). ? Cf. note 2 above, 


3 Cf. E, Welles, “Ihe Akathistos, A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, ix and x (1958/6), 141-74. ‘ 

+ Cf. O. Strunk, ‘The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia’, ibid., pp. 175-202. 

5 M.M.B. Facsimilia, vol. iv. 

° Ch M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix, p. xxxv. 
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Calabria, but can be traced back to the St. Catherine's monastery 
on Mount Sinai and originated on Syro-Palestinean soil. 

‘As far as we can see at present the differences in text and 


melody can be reduced to two main groups of manuscripts: to 


those deriving from the monastic centre of Jerusalem and to those 
in-use in the northern sphere of the Empire, representing the 
rite of the episcopal churches, above all that of Hagia Sophia, 
the Imperial Church of Constantinople ; but as in Western liturgy 
the data which we gather from the manuscripts do not show a 
clear division. The struggle between the monasteries and the 
episcopal churches went on for many centuries, in the course of 
which both rites acquired elements from the opposite camp. It 
will be a most rewarding task to follow up the trend of thought 
developed by A. Baumstark in his two outstanding essays,” when 
the bulk of Byzantine Chant is available in print and to compare 
theresult with that gained from parallel studies in Western Chant. 

This brings us to the end of our survey. It can be seen from it 
that the hard work of generations of scholars was finally crowned 
with success. The main hindrances to a precise and reliable 
interpretation of the signs of the Byzantine musical notation 
from the end of the twelfth century have definitely been removed. 
At the same time great progress has been achieved in clarifying 
the character of the early phases of Byzantine musical notation. 
Work recently done in the field of our studies rests on a secure 
basis and need no longer be set out in this survey ; it will be re- 
ferred to at the appropriate place in this book and registered in 


- the Bibliography. 


Here I should like to emphasize once more that the study of the 
music of the Eastern Church is of far-reaching importance for 
the history of music in general. A great wealth of hitherto 
unknown music is being made accessible since the work of trans- 
cription of Byzantine neumes into modern staff notation has 


1 I am glad to say that Professor E. A. Lowe, to whom I told my line of thought in 1956, fully 
approved of my theory and presented me with his recently published study on ‘An unknown 
Latin Psalter on Mount Sinai’, Seriptorium, ix (1955), 177-99, in which he comes to the same con- 
clusions. From a number of Kontakaria which were written on Mount Sinai it becomes evident 
that features of decoration and colour which were always regarded as typical of south Italian MSS. 
are actually characteristic of Sinaitic MSS. The same can be said about textual variants, with 
which we shall have to deal more extensively at the proper place. 

2 ‘Das Typikon der Patmos-Handschrift 266 und die Altkonstantinopolitanische Gottesdienst- 
ordnung’, Fabrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, vi (1923), 98-111; ‘Denkmiler der Entstehungs- 
geschichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, O.C., Ser. IH, vol. ii (1927), pp. 1-32. 
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begun. But the solution of the problem of Byzantine notation 
has had an even more important result: now that Byzantine 
music can be examined together with the Chant of the Latin 
Church it will be possible not only to investigate the common 
kernel which goes back to the days of Early Christianity, but 
also to investigate in both Eastern and Western Chant the origins 
of European ecclesiastical music. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGINS OF BYZANTINE MUSIC 


I. THE ORIENTAL HYPOTHESIS 


N A.D. 324 Constantine the Great,.as part of his plan for the 
I transformation of the pagan Roman Empire,‘ began to rebuild 


and fortify the small Greek town of Byzantium, with the inten- 


tion of making it the capital of the Empire in the East. On 
i1 May 330 he attended its solemn inauguration and endowed it 
with the rights and privileges of Rome. From that time forward 
‘Byzantium’ disappeared and the town took the name of New 
Rome (Néa ‘Peijun) or Constantinople. In the few cases where the 
old word Byzantium or Byzantis does occur, the use is deliberately 
archaic. 

The inhabitants of the Empire were called Romans (‘Pwyaiou), 
for, with Julian the Apostate’s championship of Hellenism, the 
name ‘Hellenes’ (“EAAnves) and the conception of Hellenism fell 
into disrepute. It was not until the fourteenth century that a new 
classical movement began and we find ‘Byzantium’ used once 
again for Constantinople and ‘Hellenes’ for Romans, and then 
chiefly by Western writers who saw in Byzantine literature a con- 
tinuation of Greek classical tradition. These pioneers of Byzan- 
tine scholarship, basing their argument principally on the fact 
that, although it had lost its old vigour, the language remained 
the same, succeeded in convincing the rest of the learned world 
that Byzantine civilization was nothing more nor less than the 
continuation of that of ancient Greece. Thus, from a linguistic 
point of view, Byzantine civilization came to be regarded as a 
coda to the ancient and the Hellenistic world. 

In opposition to this theory the Oriental hypothesis has recently 
been put forward, emphasizing the influence of Semitic and even 
Iranian civilization on the Hellenized countries of the Near East 
which formed the most important part of the Byzantine Empire.” 

After the penetration of the East by Alexander the Great, a 


1 Cf, §. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization? (London, 1936), p. 14- 

2 C£ J. Straygowski, Orient oder Rom (1901), Kleinasien (1903), Altat~Iran und Volkerwanderung 
(1917), Origins of Christian Church Art (1923); Ch. Diehl, Manuel de l Art byzantin® (1925-6) ; 
O. M. Dalton, East Christian Art (1925), Byzantine Art; A. Baumstark, Liturgie comparée (1939). 
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penetration which reached beyond Gandhara as far as indie 
central Asia, and the Far East, military stations were established 
in all the conquered areas and the more important positions in 
the government entrusted to Greek officials. An attempt was 
made to Hellenize the whole of the Near East, but the policy was 
only rigorously and successfully pursued along the Mediterra- 
nean coast and where roads or rivers led inland. Away from the 
main roads and in the interior the native Eastern civilization was 
able to hold its own against that imposed by the ruling classes, 
and shortly after Alexander’s death a reaction set in, culminating 
in an anti-Seleucid union between the newly formed Parthian 
Empire and Bactria, the farthest outpost of Hellenism in the 
East. The influence of this union extended over an area beyond 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamir plateau, right into the steppes of 
Mongolia, and put an end to Greek ascendancy in the Near East. 
Thus Bactria was isolated, and obliged to face the attack of 
Mongolian nomad tribes which poured through the country into 
the Parthian Empire. 

In the struggles which developed between Parthia and Rome, 
as heir of the Seleucids the position of Iran became increasingly 
important, her influence reaching its height when the Arsacid 
dynasty was replaced by the Sassanids, who consciously model- 
led their policy on the old Persian tradition of the times of the 
Achaemenids. The religious ideas of Iran spread westwards over 
the whole Mediterranean basin. The result was the inter-reaction 

_of various cults which preceded the rise of Christianity and pre- 
pared the ground for its development. 

While the supporters of the Oriental hypothesis rightly stressed 
the important role of Eastern and particularly Syro-Hellenistic 
elements in the formation of Byzantine civilization, they tended 
to underestimate the penetration of ideas from the West. In 
fact, the influences from both East and West were considered 
too much in isolation, without allowing for the assimilation and 
transformation of the heterogeneous foreign elements in the new 
ideas and conditions which were arising in the Empire itself. 

It is now the generally accépted view that Byzantine civiliza- 
tion was essentially a fusion of Western and Eastern elements.! 
The legal and administrative machinery was Roman; Latin was 


the official language in Constantinople from its foundation up to | 


1 Cf. D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Art (1935), and Steven Runciman, Byzantine Civilization (1936). 


| 
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the sixth century, when it was replaced by Greek. The city was 
puilt after the Roman pattern, with its temples and the Imperial 


“court and its circus, theatres, baths, and other public buildings. 


Even its palaces are supposed to have been replicas of the Roman 
homes of the wealthy families which Constantine had induced to 
settle in the new capital. 

Greek tradition, however, was preserved in all forms of cul- 
tural life. Greek classical literature was the basis of education 
and the Attic idiom had to be acquired with the aid of lexicon 
and grammar." The libraries of Constantinople were filled with 
Greek manuscripts, the museums with art treasures drawn from 
all over the.Greek Orient. Thus the citizen of the Eastern Em- 

ire was continually reminded of his Hellenic inheritance. But 
Greek classical civilization had lost its generative power. The 
heritage could be preserved ; it could no longer be preserved alive. 
With the growth of Christianity and its establishment as the 
State religion under the Emperor as head of the Church, High- 
Priest of the Empire, the Greek way of life came definitely to an 
end. This new civilization, which had developed from the fusion 
of Graeco-Roman tradition with ideas infiltrating from the East, 
had a character of its own. The citizen of the Empire no longer 
considered himself a Hellene, but a Christian and a Byzantine.? 


II. THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 


Christianity began in Syria, one of the provinces on the out- 
skirts of the Roman Empire, whose sphere of influence came to 
an end immediately behind the Lebanon. The province was 


“administered by a Graeco-Roman governing class, the population 


including Aramaeans, Cappadocians, and Armenians, as well as 
the Jews. Differences in dogma and practice were to be found 
not only among the various Jewish sects but also in Orthodox 
Judaism itself, and in addition, the whole Jewish population was 
influenced by Hellenistic and Persian ideas. Hence, when the 


: Jews and Gentiles of Palestine and Syria adopted the new teach- 


ing, which related religious ideas to the conduct of daily life, the 
civilization which arose was composed of many heterogeneous 
elements. This new Christian civilization spread to the east 
across Syria into Armenia and Mesopotamia, to the south intq 


1 N- Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, The Home Univ. Libr. (1939), p. 165. 
2 Cf. S. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, pp. 28-9. 
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Egypt, to the north into Asia Minor, attracting elements of the 
orientalized Hellenism of these countries, as well as others, 
purely Semitic and Iranian. Since the Eastern Empire was based 
on Christian principles, the blend of Hellenistic with Semitic and 
Iranian conceptions became more powerful as the Western in- 
fluence declined after the collapse of the Empire in the West in 
the fifth century. 

We shall have to bear in mind the composite character of 
Byzantine civilization in attempting to give a survey of the his- 
tory of its music. We may say now that this will have to be prin- 
cipally an outline of Byzantine hymnography, since only in this 
most important branch of ecclesiastical music is there abundant 
documentary evidence at our disposal. ‘ 


III. THE VOCAL CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE MUSIC 


Byzantine ecclesiastical music was entirely vocal’ and, whether 
chanted by one or more singers or by a choir, was always homo- 
phonic.? The liturgical books with musical signs can be divided 
into two groups: (1) those intended for the chanting of the 
Lessons, and (2) those containing chants to be sung during the 
Mass and Office. The pieces of the first group, the Lessons, had 
normally to be performed in a kind of chanting called ekphonesis, 
midway between recitation and singing. On very solemn feasts 
actual singing could replace this cantillation. 

The second group comprises the entire corpus cantilenarum 
which, from Early Christian times to the apogee and right on to 
the decline of the Empire, played an ever-increasing role in 
Byzantine liturgy. The most important parts of the Mass and 
Office to be sung were (1) the psalms and canticles; (2) verses 
from psalms, or short poems composed on the same pattern ; (3) 
the hymns, poems of various length, comparable in form and 
content to the Sequences and Tropes of the Western rites; and 
(4) the Alleluias. In addition to these main types of liturgical 
chants there were (5) the litanies and processional songs. 

We shali have to study the different forms of Ecclesiastical 

! The use of organs and other instruments was forbidden inside the churches. Portable organs 
were carried in processions, but had to be left outside the doors when the procession went into the 
church. On certain solemn occasions, however, the appearance of the Emperor in the church 
was celebrated by a brass band, which accompanied the Polychronia, i.e. the Acclamations of the 


singers wishing him a long life. Cf. Codinus Curopalates, de Oficits, ch. 6, C.S.H.B., p. 149. 
2 Homophony is the technical term for music composed and performed in one single melodic line 


aaah 
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Chant in later chapters. Here we shall try to see how the various 
types may be classified into groups whose development is depen- 
dent on the development of Eastern liturgy. The investigation 
takes us back to the beginnings of Christianity. 

In a passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians (v. 19) St. Paul 
tells the followers of Christ to speak to themselves ‘in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs’ (aApois xal duvois Kal @dats avev- 
parixais) ; similar advice is given in Col. iii. 16. It is clear from 
these passages that St. Paul considered music a proper-means of 
worship. His authority was a strong argument against the hos- 
tile attitude adopted by Athanasius, and a certain ascetic ten- 
dency in Oriental monasticism which was the result of Monophysite 
ideas derived from the Persian Christians. It should be observed, 
however, that in both passages the Apostle speaks of ‘singing in 
your hearts to the Lord’, or, according to St. Chrysostom, ‘from 
the heart’ (dSovres ev 7H xapSia dudv TH xvpip Col. iii. 16, doves 
ai pdMovres 7H xapdia Sudv 7. x. Eph. v. 19). He makes it clear 
that he does not mean singing for pleasure, but as the expression 
of a virtuous state of mind. 

Themeaning of thethreeterms paApol, Suvor,and dSatmverparical 


- has been widely discussed ever since Origen, Basil, and Augustine 


first tried to, explain them. It has been suggested by modern 
scholars that the three terms were used almost synonymously, 
and that Paul ‘had no clear distinction in mind when he wrote’, 
though they have to admit that since St. Jerome’s day persistent 
efforts have been made to differentiate them.? However, from 
the context of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians it is 
evident that St. Paul refers to a liturgical usage with which the 
readers of the epistle were well acquainted. The suggestion that 
psalm, hymn, and spiritual song were used synonymously for the 
same form of chant originated in patristic writings which date 
from a time when Christians no longer took part in the Jewish 
service, and had begun to compose hymns and odes on the pattern 
of the psalms and canticles. It should, however, be observed that 


- these writers differentiate between ode and ode pneumatike. The 


term ode was eventually used for psalm or hymn, but ode pneu- 
matike, the special kind of jubilant song to which St. Paul refers, 
has always its distinct meaning. 

Cf, L. B. Radford, The Epistle to the Colossians, Westminster Comment. (1931), pp. 285 sqq- 


2 Cf. A. B. Macdonald, Christian Worship in the Primitive Church (1934), pp- 113-14. 
6181 D 
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The individuality of psalm, hymn, and spiritual song is ob- 
vious to the student of comparative liturgiology. The three 
groups of chants of which the Apostle speaks correspond to the 
three different kinds of singing customary in the Byzantine 
ritual, as throughout the Eastern and Western Churches. It 
derived from the Jewish liturgy of the Synagogue which the fol- 
lowers of Christ used to attend daily, though, of course, the 
Christian community of Jerusalem went also to the Temple. 
From the Acts of the Apostles we know that after the descent of 
the Holy Spirit the newly baptized continued ‘daily with one 
accord in the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favour with all the people’ (ii. 46, 47). 

That the Christians continued to pray with the other members 
of the Jewish community is confirmed by another passage of the 
Acts: ‘Peter and John went up together into the Temple at 
the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour’ (iii. i). This'shows that 
the Apostles attended the evening prayer, the second of the two 
daily services of prayer and sacrifice, as described in Exod. xxix. 
39, 40 and Lev. vi. 20. But it was from the Synagogue? that the 
Christian communities took over the tradition of reciting, chant- 
ing, and singing, as more fitting for their simple service than the 
elaborate rite of the Temple, with its great choirs and instru- 
mental music.3 

For training Christian congregations in singing, converted 
readers (dvayvd@ora) and precentors from the synagogues were 
chosen.* The schola cantorum sang from the Psalter which Esdras 
is said to have compiled for the Levites. The people answered 
with responses taken from a collection of short verses and litur- 
gical formulae made for the use of the Jewish congregation. The 
acceptance of the Jewish institution of readers and precentors, 
specially trained for their office, made it possible to introduce into 
Christian worship antiphonal singing (as described in Exod. xv. 
1 and 21 and Judges v. 1-31), and psalms sung by a soloist with 
responses from the congregation (as described in the second book 


' Cf. The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, iti. 24-5. 
The reading of Cod, Bezae dvéPatvov els 76 iepdv 1d Sedv exi viv dpav evdry(y) contains the 
addition 76 8aAwdév, which is lacking in Cod. Vatic. 

2. Cf. L. Duchesne, Origines du Culte chrétienS (1925), pp. 48-9 

3 Cf. F. Leitner, Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang (1906), p. 71. 

4 F. Leitner, op. cit., p. 195. 
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of the Apostolic Constitutions: ‘after the reading of the two lec- 


tions some one else must chant the hymns of David and the 


eople must answer with the responses’).’ 

Another kind of singing was taught in the schools of the pro- 
phets, referred to in 1 Sam. x. 5: ecstatic songs to the accompani- 
ment of instruments, inspired chanting which filled with the 
Spirit of God the singers and those who listened, so that they 
received the gift of prophecy. 


IV. THE LEGACY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
(a) Psalmody 


In the early days of Christianity psalms were sung in the way 
customary in the Jewish Synagogue. The precentor sang the 
whole psalm, and the congregation responded after each verse 
with an interpolated phrase.* The performance varied from 
simple recitation to elaborate cantillation with the character of 
the feast and in accordance with the liturgical prescription for 
the particular part of the service. The service of the Temple, 
with its big choirs of singers, required a different and more 
splendid performance; there the psalms were sung by alternat- 
ing choirs, accompanied by instruments, as we learn from various 
passages in the Old Testament. 

The earliest evidence that the Psalter was sung by alternating 
choirs in Christian churches is to be found in the patristic writings 
of the fourth century, but we may assume that this was so from 
the beginning, since we know from Philo (b. c. 30 B.c.) that the 


1 dvd, 30 88 yeoudrar dvayrwapdray, Erepée ris rods roB Aauid yaddérw Tpvous wal b dads 7a 
axpdorixa srowaMerw. Const. apost. ii. 57. The term dmoydddew is used by patristic writers for 
singing responses; other terms are drnxeiv and draxovew, The terms for the substantive Response 
are: dxporeXetrioy, dxpécrtyov, traxoy, epiumov. The phrase 6 Aads dxpdoriya vmopaddrw seems 
to indicate that the congregation answered with the first verse of the psalms, in which, in some 
cases, each verse began with a letter of the alphabet in order. From the Lectionaria we know that 
this kind of response with the repetition of the first verse of the first strophe was prescribed for 
the singing of certain hymns. 

2 The Byzantine Church took over the practice of inserting between the psalm verses short 
phrases which were called dxdyadua. The Antiphon (dv7iéwvor) consists of verses, taken from a 


.. psalm, each of them answered by a recurring phrase. This can be shown from the Antiphon from 


the first psalm, sung by the lectors, the évayydorat, during the Vigil of the Nativity. Cf. Prapbeto- 
logium, i, p. 49. 


orty. a’ Maxdpios dvifp, és odx eropettn év Bovdf docBav: (v. 1) 
dvriAaBod pov, Kupie: 

ony. Ste ywdoner Kidpios dBév Bixatwy: (v. 6) 
dvriAaBod pov, Képe: 

ony. Kal 68ds daeBar drodetrac: (v. 6) 


dvriAafod pov, Kipte, x.1-d. 
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practice was not confined to the service in the Temple. In a 
famous passage in the De Vita Contemplativa he speaks of the 
religious customs of the sect of the Therapeutae, who used to 
celebrate the vigil of the ‘great festival’ by singing first in two 
choirs of men and women, and finally uniting their voices, ‘the 
high tones of the women blending with the deep ones of the men 
in antiphonal and alternating singing’.t Whether the Thera- 
peutae were really Christians is irrelevant in this context; but it 
is important to learn that Eusebius, referring in his Ecclesiastical 
History to Philo’s treatise, considers the description of the cere- 
mony an obvious allusion to Christian worship, to ‘the first 
heralds of teaching according to the Gospel and the customs 
handed down from the beginning by the Apostles’ .? 

The musical structure of the psalms consists of four elements: 
(1) an initial clausula leading to the note on which the verse is 
chanted; (2) the ¢enor, the repeated, or slightly changed note of 
recitation; (3) an occasional mediant, or half-cadence; (4) the 
jinalis, a cadence, marking the end of the verse. The Church, 
trying to preserve as much as possible of the traditional way of 
singing, was particularly conservative in preserving the formulae 
of the psalm-tunes. The same applies to the Jewish liturgy as 
far as psalm-singing is concerned. The initial formulae and ca- 
dences of the psalm-tunes have changed so little that some of the 
toni psalmorum, sung to-day by Jews from Arabia, Persia, or 
Morocco are practically identical with those of the Roman 
Church in the tenth century, and only slightly different from the 
version now used. This can be seen from the following examples. 
The first is taken from the cantillation of Ps. lxxxi by Arabian 
Jews, the second gives the psalmody of two verses (1 and 2, first 
phrase) of Ps. xliv, according to the anonymous Commemoratio 
brevis, formerly ascribed to Hucbald (tenth century) :3 

(1) ce B a B ¥ @ B 5 
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la-mé-nas-se - ah ‘al hag-git - tit mi-zé-mor lé-a-  saf. 

¥ Cf. my East. Elem. i, ch. 4. 2 Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. ii, 17. 24. 

3 The connexion between Jewish and Western liturgical melodies was discussed for the first 
time by A. Z. Idelsohn in an essay ‘Parallelen zwischen gregorianischen und hebriisch-orientalischen 
Gesangsweisen’, Z.M.W. iv (1921-2). It should be noted that the Plainchant versions do not 
correspond to the melodies of the new Editio Vaticana, and are not always rendered cotrectly. 
In the present case, for example, Idelsohn has not noticed that P, Wagner, from whose Gregor. 
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E - ru - cta-vit cor me-um ver-bum bo-num: dico 6c. 


a ae ee nee 


Lin-gu-a me-a ca - la-musscri-bae: velociter Gc. 


In both melodies we find the same initium (a), the enor on 
a (g), and the same mediant (y) ; the final cadence of the Jewish 
psalm (8) corresponds to the mediant of the second verse of the 
Latin psalm (8,). The fact that the final cadence of the Jewish 
chant occurs as a half-close in the Latin version needs a word of 
explanation. In Eastern melodies the formulae are not treated 
as rigidly as in Gregorian Chant, particularly in Gregorian psal- 
mody. We shall see ‘in the course of our investigations that in 
Byzantine melodies the same formulae can be used at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, and at the end of a chant. The relationship 
between the two melodies is the result of the same formulae being 
used in both psalms. 

In the Byzantine Psalter a set of nine canticles was appended 
to the Psalms under the title ‘The Nine Odes’ (Aé ’Evvéa ’Q8ai). 
In the Early Christian liturgy a larger number of canticles was 
available for the Divine Service than when the Byzantine liturgy 
was fully developed. The Codex Alexandrinus of the early fifth 


century contains the following canticles :* 


(1) The song of Moses after the passage through the Red Sea (Exod. 
XV. I-19): "“Aowpev 7S Kupiw, evddtws yap Seddéaorat ...' 
(2) The song of Moses before his death (Deut. xxxii. 1-43): ITpdcexe, 
odpavd, Kai AaAjow.. . 
(3) The prayer of Hannah (xz Sam. ii. 1-10): "Eorepedby % xapSia pov 
év Kupiw ... 
(4) The prayer of Isaiah (Isa. xxvi. 9-19): "Ex vunrds dpOpiler 76 avedpd 
pov mpos aé, 6 Beds... 
Formenlebre, p. 92, he takes the psalm-tune of Eructavit, does not print the full verse, but only 
the first semi-cola of each verse and the beginning of the second colon. Nevertheless, Idelsohn’s 
article, illustrated by many examples, is a very important contribution to studies connected with 
the origin of Early Christian music. More examples are given in E. Werner’s ‘Preliminary notes 
for a comparative study of Catholic and Jewish musical punctuation’, Hebrew Union College 
Annual, vol. xv (1940), pp. 335-66. : 
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(5) The prayer of Jonah (Jonah ii. 3-10): "EBdyoa év Order pov mpos 
Kupuov rév Ocdv pov... ; 
(6) The prayer of Habakkuk (Hab. iii. 2-19): Kipue, elcaxyKoa Thy 
dxory cou kat édoBiOnv .. . : 
(7) The prayer of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 10-20): “Hyd efaa &v 76 dyer 
Tay huepav pov... 
(8) The prayer of Manasses (Apocrypha) : Kupte ravroxpdrop . . . 
(9) The prayer of Azariah (Dan. iii. 26-45): EdAoynrés ef, Kipre & Oeds 
Tay Tarépwv hpady ... dre Sixaos ef ext méow ... 
(10) The song of the Three Children (Dan. iii. 32-88): EvAoynrds ef, 
Kipue 6 @eds 7av marépwv tay... kal ebdoynuevoy 74 dvoua... 
(11) The prayer of Mary, the Theotokos (Luke i. 46~55): Meyadtver 4 
yoy} pov tov Kdptov . . . 
(2) The prayer of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32) : Név dmoAders tov S00Adv cou, 
Aéonora a: 
(13) The prayer of Zacharias (Luke i. 68~79): EvAoyntés Képuos 5 Ocds 
rob "Iapanr... 
(14) The Morning Hymn: Aé€a ev dpicros Oecd... 


From these canticles' a few were selected for the daily service. 
The first to be used was the Song of Moses from Exodus and the 
Song of the Three Children. In the Church of Jerusalem in the 
fifth century they were introduced after the sixth and twelfth 
Lessons which were read during the Vigil of Easter Day? 

We do not know when the ‘Nine Odes’ were introduced as a 
set into the Office of Lauds, the “Op@pos; there are liturgical 
reasons for believing that they were adopted in the Byzantine 
Church before the year 550.3 

The ‘Nine Odes’ are: 


(t) “Aowpev (Exod. xv. 1-19). 

(2) LHpécexe (Deut. xxxii. 1-43). 

(3) *“Eorepedk@n (x Sam. ii. 1-10). 

(4) Kupie, elcarijxoa (Hab. iii. 2-19) 

(5) °Ex vuxrés (Isa. xxvi. 9-19). 

(6) °*EBénoa (Jonah ii. 3-10). 

(7a) Eddoynres ef... dre (Dan. iii. 26-45). 
(78) Evdoynrds et. . . xad (Dan. iii. 52-6). 
(8) Exdoyetre mdvra (Dan. iii. 57-88). 
(9a) Meyadvver (Luke i. 46~55). 

(90) EvAoynrds Kptos (Luke i. 68-79). 


1 Cf. H. Schneider, ‘Die biblischen Oden im christl. Altertum’, Brblica, xxx (1949), 52-7. 
? A. Baumstark, Liturgie comparée, pp. 37-8. 3 J. Mearns, The Canticles, p. 2. 
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The canticles were sung by a soloist, the people responding 
_ after each verse, or group of two verses, with a refrain taken from 
~ the first line of the canticle. It can be seen from the rubrics in the 
Prophetologium* how the Song of Moses from Exodus was sung 
on Good Friday. One of the chanters (fdArns) goes up to the 
pulpit (épBov) and announces: ‘The Song from Exodus’, And 
then the deacon: ‘Attention’. And the -Psaltes immediately says: 
°Q8y ris “Efd8ou. 
6 paadrys: "Acwpev 7 Kupiey, &vddEws yap Seddacras : 
6 rads: “Aowper 7G Kupin, eviews yap deddfacrat: 
5 pdArys: “Inmov kat avaBdrny éppupey ds Addaccay: 
*EvSdtws yap Seddéaorar: 
Bonds kat cxerracris éyéverd por eis owrnpiay : 
*Evidéws yap Seddéaorar : 
§ Aads: “Aowpev 7 Kupien, évddtws yap SeSdéaora. 
(the precentor: Let ussing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the people: Letussingunto theLord, forhehath triumphed gloriously : 
the precentor: The horse and the rider hath he thrown into the sea: 
the people: For he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the precentor: The Lord is my strength and my protector, and he is 


become my salvation: : 
For he hath triumphed gloriously : 


the people:  Letussing unto the Lord, forhehath triumphed gloriously.) 


All eighteen verses of the canticle are sung in this way. To the 
last verse is appended the ‘Little Doxology’, followed by the 
refrain of the chanter, and the response of the congregation : 
6 pddrrns: Ada THarpt nai Yip nat dyin Tvevpare: 
*Evidtws yap Sedd€aorat : 
6 Aads: "Acwpev 7H Kupien, evddEws yap deddfaorar: 
6 pddrns: Kat viv cat deb xat eis aidvas rdv aldve, dprjy: 
*Ev8dkws yap SeSdEaorar: 
6 ads: "“Aowper 7G Kupiw, év8déws yap Seddéaoras: 
é bddrns: "Acwpev 7G Kupiw, evddtws yap deddéaoras : 
6 Aads: *Evddéws yap Se8dEaoras. 
(the precentor: Glory be to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit: 
For he hath triumphed gloriously: . 


2 Cf MSS. Laud. gr. 36 fol. and Baroce. 99 fol. of the Bod]. Oxford. A critical edition of the 
~. Propbetologium has been started by C. Héeg and G. Zuntz in Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: 
Lectionaria, edited by C. Héeg and Silva Lake: vols. i (1939), ti (1940), iii (1952). 
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the people: Let ussing unto the Lord, forhe hath triumphed gloriously : 
the precentor: Now and ever, and to ages of ages, amen: 

For he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the people: Let ussing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the precenior: Let us sing unto the Lord, forhe hath triumphed gloriously : 
the people: For he hath triumphed gloriously.) 


The combination of each half-verse of the Doxology with 
*Evddtws yap SeSdéacra, the refrain of the Ode, created a new 
poetical form, in which text and music were of equal importance. 
The performance of the Ode by a precentor with responses from 
the congregation seems to have been the liturgical usage for smaller 
churches ; the rubrics of other Lectionaria show that the canticles 
were also performed by a group of chanters. * 


(b) Hymns 

The hymns were sung to melodies ranging from a simple 
syllabic type to chants in which two or three groups of notes 
could be sung to one syllable of the text. In the Byzantine, as in 
the other branches of the Eastern Church, ecclesiastical poetry 
gave the melédos or poet-composer the opportunity to exercise 
his talents in the writing of hymns. He could either write new 
words to already existing chants, adapting them melodically and 
rhythmically to the new poem, or he could compose a new melody. 
It is only in this group, the hymns, that the names of the composers 
are preserved. 

We shall have to go into the rather involved question of the 
origin of the genre in the chapter on the texts of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical poetry. It does not present such a simple problem 
as in the case of the psalms, since the texts of the greater part of 
the group were subject to changes, and new poems, written on 
the pattern of the old, were constantly replacing them. It is 
obvious from the hymns, or fragments of hymns, preserved in 
the New Testament that their original purpose was the praise of 
God. Like the chanting of psalms, the singing of hymns was a 
religious custom deeply rooted in the practice of Temple and 
Synagogue and consequently familiar to the first generation of 
Christians. But because these hymns were free paraphrases of 
the text, and were not based exclusively on the words of the 
Scriptures, there was an orthodox reaction against them in the 
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middle of the third century. All new hymns were condemned, 
and only those to be found in the Scriptures were tolerated. This 
measure explains why so few hymns survive from the beginnings 
of Christianity. But they played too large and important a part 
in religious life to be completely suppressed. They had embel- 
lished the liturgy; their loss was felt to decrease its splendour. 
The Church, particularly the Church in the East, had to change 
jts attitude. By altering passages containing heretical doctrines, 
and by puttmg new words to melodies of pagan or gnostic poetry, 
the old practice was restored, and hymnography developed more 
richly than before. 
(c) Spiritual Songs 

The third group comprises chants of the melismatic type, the 
most important part of which are the Alleluias. In his exposition 
of the ninety-ninth Psalm St. Augustine describes the character 
of the songs of exultation : ‘He who jubilates, speaks no words; it 
is a song of joy without words.’' The Sai mvevuarixai, the 
‘spiritual songs’ of which St. Paul speaks, were obviously the 
melismatic melodies of the Alleluias and other exultant songs of 
praise, which, again, the Jewish Christians brought with them 
from the Temple and the Synagogue into the Christian Church. 
The Hebrew word itself has not been translated by either the 
Greek or the Latin Church, and it has always been assumed that 
the chants derived from the Jewish liturgy. Isidore of Seville, as 
early as 636, suggested a Hebrew origin for the singing of the 
Alleluia-iubili: ‘Laudes, hoc est alleluia, canere, canticum est 
Hebraeorum.’? This view is supported by the musical structure 


> of the Alleluias of the Ambrosian rite, the oldest specimens of the 


type which survive in manuscripts. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


From all these considerations it is evident that the groups of 
chants of which St. Paul speaks correspond to actual liturgical 
usages, and that the Christians to whom the Epistles were ad- 
dressed would have understood the meaning of each term and 


¥ ‘Qui iubilat, non verba dicit, sed sonus quidam est laetitiae sine verbis: vox est enim animi 
diffusi laetitia, quantum potest exprimentis affectum, non sensum comprehendentis, Gaudens 
homo in exsultatione sua ex verbis quibusdam, quae non possunt dici et intellegi, erumpit in 
yocem quandam exultationis sine verbis; ita ut appareat, eum ipsa voce gaudere quidem, sed 
quasi repletum nimio gaudio, non posse verbis explicare quod gaudet.’ Enarr.in Ps, acix. 4, PL. 
Xxxvii, C, 1272. 2 De off. eccl. i. 13; P.L. xxxili, c. 750. 
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have been able to differentiate between them. The continuity in 
the development of Eastern Chant from Early Christian times to 
the apogee of hymnography allows us to adopt the same classifica- 
tion, and to divide Byzantine liturgical chant into the following 
three groups: 


(1) Psalmody (Psalms and Canticles). 

(2) Hymns (Verses, Stanzas and Hymns, Litanies and Pro- 
cessional songs). 

(3) Spiritual Songs (Alleluias, Songs of Praise). 


It should be understood that, musically, no absolute differen- 
tiation between the three groups is possible. Psalmody in- 
cludes recitation by alternating choirs and the singing of simple 
psalm-tunes; even, on special occasions, melodies of a more 
ornamented type sung by a soloist. Hymns range from simple 
syllabic songs to richly embellished chants. Finally, there are 
some Spiritual Songs which are similar to the more elaborate 
hymns, sung at solemn feasts, while others are so richly orna- 
mented that the words, drawn out over long groups of melismata, 
are no longer intelligible. 

This kind of melismatic ornamentation, which is found in the 
earliest group of Spiritual Songs, should not be confused with the 
lavish coloraturas of late Byzantine and Neo-Greek melodies. 
The process of melodic development which ultimately changed 
the character of Byzantine Chant by indulging a tendency to- 
wards ever-increasing embellishment until the structure of the 
original melody is made unrecognizable by the exuberance of the 
ornamentation, will have to be discussed in a later chapter. From 
the point of view of musical composition, the difference between 
melismatic style and coloratura can be defined as follows: the 
melismata are organic elements of a melody, they form part of 
the structure. The coloraturas are embellishments, deriving from 
an originally simpler melodic structure; they can be reduced or 
extended, without affecting the main structure of the chant. 

When we consider these three main forms of ecclesiastical 
music it is obvious that, from the very beginning of Christian 
worship, liturgical chant was an integral part of the service. Its 
development is inseparably bound up with that of the liturgy, 
and, although only a few fragments of music are preserved in 
documents of Early Christian times, we may assume that a core 
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: of Byzantine chant, as of Plainsong, goes back to the early days 


of the Church and therefore to the practice of the Christian com- 
munities in Palestine and Syria. This has been only recently 
accepted by students working on the development of Christian 
music. For a long time the view was held that Byzantine chant 
derived from Greek classical music and that Plainsong originated 
jn Rome or, according to a modified theory, in the Eastern 
Empire. ; 

As we noticed in the Introduction, most of the work on this 
subject has been done by scholars who approached the problem 
from the point of view of Western chant. No theory of the orga 
of Plainsong can be conclusive which does not take into account 
jts relationship to Byzantine music, but we must bear in mind 
that even such a prelirhinary investigation as the comparison of 
manuscripts of Byzantine melodies with specimens of Western 
chant! was impossible until the problem of Byzantine notation 
was solved. Once these Byzantine melodies were considered in 
telation to the oldest stratum of Western chant, the so-called 
Ambrosian melodies, previous theories became untenable. It is 
obvious that the oldest versions of both Byzantine and Gregorian 
melodies go back to a common source, the music of the Churches 
of Antioch and Jerusalem, which in their turn derived from the 
music of the Jews. On the pattern of these melodies both the 
Eastern and Western Churches developed their own ecclesiastical 
music, adding to and transforming their originals as the necessi- 
ties of their different rites demanded. 

In view of these facts we shall have to consider, in the course 
of this book, how far this oldest layer was preserved in Byzantine 


' hymnography, and what kind of alterations occurred when the 


melodies sung to Syriac texts were adapted to Greek. We shall 
expect to find that new Byzantine hymns were not, in fact, new 
compositions, but were made on the pattern of older melodies, 
though hymns were added to the Byzantine treasury from pagan, 
heretical, and, later, European sources. Originally, like Plain- 
‘song in the West, Byzantine music was a foreign élement in the 
Greek-speaking parts of the Eastern Empire. It was the remark- 
able achievement of Byzantine Christianity that the chants of the 
Early Church became an intrinsic part of Byzantine civilization: 


! The first attempt to tackle a problem which needs more extensive investigation can be seen 
in the present writer’s Eastern Elements in Western Chant. 
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We may conveniently consider here what foundation there is 
for the view, which still finds advocates, that Byzantine Chant 
was an offspring of Greek classical music. There are three main 
reasons for the misconception: (1) the fact that the melodies were 
sung to Greek words ; (2) the existence of the Byzantine musical 
modes, the eight echoi, which were thought to be derived from 
the Greek modes ; (3) the aesthetic conceptions of Early Christian 
and Byzantine theorists, who based their views on Greek philo- 
sophers, particularly Plato and his school. 

We have already dealt briefly with the first argument and we 
shall have to return to it when we are discussing the origins of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry. A. Baumstark’s studies on the 
translations of Syriac liturgical poetry into Greek and P. Maas’s 
investigations into Early Byzantine poetry finally disposed of it.! 

The second argument is equally ill founded. The Byzantine 
system of eight modes, the Oftoéchos, ascribed to John Dama- 
scene (born towards the end of the seventh century), actually goes 
back to the Oktoéchos of Severus, the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Antioch (512-19).? The choice of eight for the number of modes 
may have been due to Hellenistic influences in Antioch. In all 
rites of the Eastern Church the character of a chant is determined 
by the occurrence of certain melodic formulae, rather than, as in 
Greek music, because it is based on a particular mode.3 

The third argument is only valid if we ignore those Greek 
theorists who were no longer familiar to the monks composing 
for and singing in the Byzantine Church, and limit our compari- 
son to those writers on music who discussed its essence and its 
effect on the listener. We shall consider, in later chapters, the 
survival of ancient Greek musical theory in Early Christian times, 
and the attitude towards music in the pagan world, in the midst 
of which Byzantine Christian civilization developed. We shall 
see that Christian music, deriving from a Syriac-speaking pro- 
vince, was quickly assimilated into Byzantine civilization. It was 


1 P. Maas, ‘Das Kontakion’, B.Z, 1910; A. Baumstark, ‘Vom geschichtlichen Werden der 
Liturgie’, Ecclesia Orans, x (1923), 103-9. 

? Dom J. Jeannin and Dom J. Puyade, ‘L’Octoéchos syrien’, O.C., N.S. iii (1913), 87. 

3 The occurrence of certain formulae as typical elements of the modal system was first pointed 
out by Jeannin and Puyade in their study on the Syrian Oktoéchos, op. cit., p. 278, by A. Idelsohn 
in his article ‘Die Maqamen der arabischen Musik’, S.I.0@. xv (1914), § sqq., and by the present 
writer in ‘Die Struktur d. serbischen Oktoéchos’, Z.M.W. ii (1919), 140 sqq. The combination 
of formulae as the leading principle of Byzantine musical composition is widely discussed in the 
present writer’s Eastern Elements in Western Chant, Part II a, ch. 2, ‘The Technique of Musical 
Composition’, 
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iudged by patristic writers by the same standards which Platonic 


: ad Neoplatonic philosophers applied to manifestations of divine 


Beauty. The rigid attitude of the ascetic monastic communi- 


ties, which condemned the use of music, was overcome by the 


efforts of the Emperor and the high ranks of the clergy, who 
wanted to adorn the Divine Office with all the splendour which 
architecture, the arts, music, and poetry could provide. The 
ascendancy of this point of view can be seen from Paul the 
Silentiary’s poetical description of St. Sophia. The poet describes 
in ornate language every part of the interior and finally the 
Narthex, where the singers chant the psalms: 

&vOa Sé tis Karé. vurta Siapmepes Hyos dvéprwy 

etxédados Xptototo Bapxéos otara. Géhyer, 

d7d0t Tysnevra Beovdeos dpyia Aavid 

dvrinépos layfuow deiSerat dvdpdar porns 

Aavid mpniivdow. ... 

(Here, through the night, without a break, springs up a melodious 
chant, pleasing to the ears of the life-giving Christ, where the precious rites 
of David the God-fearing are sung in alternating strains by the initiates 
of David the gentle minded.) 


The passage shows clearly—and, indeed, typically—the ap- 
proach of an author in Early Byzantine times to that part of 
Christian liturgy which was regarded as a legacy from the Jewish 
religion. Here the nocturnal singing of the Davidic Psalter is 
described in words which would be equally appropriate to a 
Greek song in the days of Homer. The subject is Christian, but 
the cultural background of the poet is still that of the Greek 
classical tradition. On the other hand, we shall find that the 
spirit of the poetry no longer produces in the listener the im- 
mediate effect of Greek classical verse. The style is elaborate and 
involved. The author makes use of that kind of Graeco-Oriental 
versification which originated and was developed in the rhetorical 
schools of the Hellenistic cities of Syria. Similar stylistic features 
can be found in all Byzantine art, demonstrating the complex 
character of the new civilization which, far from being sterile, 
combined elements from the past and the present in a new syn- 
thesis, perfected through the link of a common tongue, the Greek 
language. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SURVIVAL OF GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


I. THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


’ I ‘HE starting-point of Greek musical theory is the Pytha- 

gorean assertion that the soul is a kind of harmony (dppoviay 
ydp twa abriv Aéyovor), since harmony is ‘a blending and com- 
bining of opposites’ (xpdous at ovvOeots evavriww).! This blending 
is identical with harmonia, the fundamental principle in Greek 
musical theory. Here the term stands for the proper building up 
and arranging of the intervals constituting one of the musical 
modes. Since all the intervals of a mode had to be put together 
in an appropriate order, the term harmonia is also used for the 
mode itself. It is by the properly organized succession of inter- 
vals that the ethos (#@os) or character of a mode is defined. Ac- 
cording to the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, an important source 
of our knowledge of Greek musical theory, ethos can be found 
only in an organized progression of intervals, not in the sounding 
together of two tones of different pitch, since the simultaneous 
sound of tones does not produce ethos (if. cvpdevia od exer FO0s).? 
Each mode has its own character and moral significance.? This 
ethical conception of music is already to be found in Pythagorean 
philosophy, where the faculty of improving character (énavép- 
Gwors rv HOBv) is associated with this art.* 

The ethical conception of the modes is not confined to Ancient 
Greek music. It can also be found in Chinese, Indian, and Arabic 
musical treatises. Each Indian mode (raga), for example, is con- 

* Aristotle, de Anima 4o7b-408a, J. Burnet, referring to this view in Early Greek Philosophy, 
PP? 295-6, writes that it cannot have belonged to the earliest form of Pythagoreanism; for, ‘as 
shown in Plato's Phaedo (86c-g2s), it is quite inconsistent with the idea that the soul can exist 
independently of the body’, The earliest reference to the use of dppovéa and #Bos (see n. 4, p. 38) 
as musical terms is to be found in a fragment of Damon quated by Aristides Quintilianus in de 
Musica, ii. 14 (Meib., p. 95), ed. A. Jahn, p. 58: &v yody rats in’ atrod [i.e. Damon] mapadeSopdévacs 
Eppovias rév depoperun OSyyeav sre wdv rods Oifdeis, x2 34 rods dppevas Earw edpety Frou mAcovd= 
Lovras, i} én’ Eharrov # od8? Sdws mapernupevous, Siov as xazé 73 Fos yuyis éxdarys xa dppovias 
Xenomevodons. Cf, H. Diels, Die Fragmente der V ‘orsokratiker®, 1, 384. 

2 Probl. 27, ed. Jan, p. 93. 

3 Cf. Plato, Rep. iii. 398 c~9 p and Aristotle, Pol. viii. 7. 1342 2, b. 

4 Kal 8:4 rodro pouatuy exdAece IDdrww wal Er mpérepov of Hubayspeuor viv gedocoplay, kat xadl 
dpportay rév xdopov cuveordvas gaol, név 78 wovorxéy Bos BedSv Epyou SaohapPdvorres: ... Saatras 
8¢ xai riy rv Yay Karacxeuhy 7H povowxs} npoovéwousw, os may 73 énavopBarrxsy 708 v08 rois Beois 


eyyts dv. Strabo Geographus, x. 3. 10, ed. A. Meineke, Bibl. Teubn., vol. ii, p- 658, il. 8 sqq. 
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nected with a god or goddess, and images of deities, representing 


- the different vagas, are a favourite subject of Indian miniature- 


ainting.' The rules given in the Chinese Book of Ceremonies are 
even more rigid than those of Plato in his Republic: certain 
melodies must be played in the morning, others only in the 
evening, otherwise they cause disorder. Certain instruments can. 
be used only by a restricted number. of persons of high rank.” 
From comparative studies in Eastern musical theory we may 
conclude that the scales which have been accepted as basic for- 
mulae of the modes must have been abstracted from songs or 
melodies of a certain type, all of them built up on the same 
sequence of intervals. Taking the scale of a mode for the mode 
itself we may speak of it ‘as the epitome of stylized song’.* We 
may also accept the definition of the Lydian harmonza as ‘the 
anatomy of the Lydian melodia’.* Investigations in other fields 
of the history of music have shown that the theory which re- 
garded ‘scale’ or mode as the basis of musical composition can no 
longer be maintained. The original meaning of harmonia in 
musical practice, therefore, must have been connected with the 
correct relationship of musical formulae in a group of melodies 
built up on the same modal scheme. The use of harmonta for the 
mode itself in Platonic philosophy and musical theory should not 
obscure the fact that musical theory always tries to reduce 
musical practice to a scheme, as the practice becomes compli- 
cated and it is found necessary to draw up rules in order to 
prevent confusion. We shall have to come back to this question 
when we deal with the modes in Byzantine music. 
Nicomachus of Gerasa’ ascribes to Pythagoras the discovery 


* that the perfect consonances, which are the basic intervals in a 


mode, are expressible in terms of the ratios of the numbers 1, 2, 
3,4. If the string is divided in the ratio of 2 : 1 it gives the octave, 
of 3:2 the fifth, of 4:3 the fourth® By adding up the four 
numbers 1+-2+3+4 = 10 the ¢etractys of the decade was reached, 
that by which the Pythagoreans swore.” 

The doctrine of the Pythagoreans having originated from 


t Cf. R. Lachmann, Musik d. Orients (1929), pp. §4-64. 

2 Cf. L. Laloy, La Musique chinoise, pp. 11 sq. 

3 R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, p. 3. 

4 M, I. Henderson, ‘The Growth of the Greek APMONIAI’, C.Q. xxxvi. 97. 

5 Harmonikon Encheiridion, ed. Jan in Mus. Script. Gr., p. 244. 14. 

© Cf. T. Heath, 4 History of Greek Mathematics, i. 69. —_ 

7 Cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 102, and Aristotle's Metaphysics, i. 145-6, ed. Ross. 
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speculations in the field of music, we may well understand the 
conclusion to which they came, referred to by Aristotle in his 
Metaphysics that ‘numbers are the substance of things in the whole 
of nature’ and the whole heaven is ‘a harmonta and a number’. 
This theory was developed in the Timaeus of Plato by combining 
the Empedoclean theory of the ‘four roots of all things’, the 
elementary bodies—fire, air, earth, and water—with the Pytha- 
gorean system of geometrical figures. The school of medicine, 
which regarded Empedocles as its founder, and which was still 
flourishing in the days of Plato, identified the four elements with 
the ‘opposites’, the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. By 
mingling the four elements in different proportions the organic 
world was created. But while the innumerable forms of being 
are always passing away, these ultimate forms of reality are 
immortal.3 

According to the Timaeus the World-Soul was blended by the 
Demiurge from three ingredients: (1) an intermediate form of 
Existence (odoias efSos), compounded out of indivisible Existence 
‘that is ever in the same state’, and the divisible Existence ‘that 
becomes in bodies’; (2) an intermediate Sameness, and (3) an 
intermediate Difference, both compounded on the same prin- 
ciple. Having compounded these constituents, the Demiurge 
divided the mixture in the proportions of a musical harmonia. 
Out of the material so compounded and divided he then con- 
structed a system of circles representing the principal motions of 
the stars and planets.* 

Human souls are made in the same mixing-bowl, from what 
remained of the material. They are blended from the same in- 
gredients, but it is a fresh brew, ‘no longer so pure as before, but 
second or third in degree of purity. And when he had mixed the 
whole, he divided it into souls equal in number with the stars, 
and distributed them, each soul to each several star.’> The human 
soul, therefore, is divided in the ratios of the same harvmonia as 
the World-Soul; it is in a constant motion, regulated according 
to the same ratios as the stars.® 


t Aristotle, Meta. i. 5. 9863. 

2 Cf. J. Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosopby*, 1930, pp. 228-30. A. E. Taylor points out ‘that the 
formula for the physics and physiology of the dialogue is that it is an attempt to graft Empedoclean 
biology on the stock of Pythagorean mathematics’ (4 Commentary on Plato's Timacus, p. 18). 

3 Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy', pp. 205-6, 239 sqq. 

+ Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, The Timaeus of Plato, pp. 59-67. 

5 Timaeus, 41 pd. 6 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, 4074. 


See 
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The compounding of the ingredients, both of the World-Soul 
and of the human soul in conformity with definite mathematical 
ratios, produces an attunement of the parts and, as ‘like is known 
by like’, a harmony between the World-Soul and the human soul 
which is in perfect order. As the ratios of the circles in our souls 
correspond to the melodic intervals, music, as : far as it uses 
audible sound, was bestowed upon mankind as a gift from heaven 
for the sake of harmony. ‘And harmony, whose motions are akin 
to the revolutions of the soul within us, has been given by the 
Muses to him whose commerce with them is guided by intelli- 
gence, not for the sake of irrational pleasure (which is now thought 
to be its utility) but as an ally against the inward discord that has 
come into the revolution of the soul, to bring it into order and 
consonance with itself. Rhythm also was a.succour bestowed 
upon us by the same hands to the same intent, because in the 
most part of us our condition is lacking in measure and poor in 

ace. ? 
oad therefore, is a most excellent training, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inner parts of the soul ‘im- 
parting grace, and making the soul of him who is rightly educated 
graceful’? Our souls resound with the same harmonies as the 
cosmos, because the circles in our souls can execute revolutions 
answering those of the cosmos. But it is only through philosophy 
that we are able to attain to this highest music, as our circles are 
thrown out of gear by birth.? Consequently music has the power 
to lead back the soul from the state of unrest to that of harmony,* 
to correct the character,’ to heal mental diseases.© On this power 
Greek philosophers from Plato onwards laid particular stress ; for 


* the same reason they considered music to be a perfect instrument 


of education. Plato grants music an important role in the educa- 
tion of the young in the ideal State.? Training in music is a 


1 Timaeus 47 p-x, trans, Cornford. Plato contrasts the ideal task of music with the debased 
use which is made of it in his times (ote eg’ #Soviy dAoyor xabdmep viv elvar Bonet xpfoxsos). 

2 Rep, iii. 401 p, trans. Jowett. 

3 Cf. A. E. Taylor, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 296. 

4 Aristotle, Pol. 13424. Cf. Ptolemy, Harm. iii. 7. 

5 Strabo i. 2. 3 and x. 3. 10. Cf. Philodem. de Mus, 100. 30; Arist. Quintil. de Mus., p. 64 (ed. 
Jahn, p. 41): 72 89 Bavedlouer ef ovvdfy robs madaiods mAclorp» enavéplacwy merroufiabas Bud povarxiis 3 

® Tamblichus, V. Pyth, 110, calls this kind of treatment of mental diseases xdBapars. Cf. H. Abert, 
Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Musik (Leipzig, 1899). Abert’s book is still the best source 
for the study of the ethical side of Greek musical theory. 7 

7 Rep. iii. 398 c-4o1 a; Laws, ii. 653 A sqq., 656 ¢, 660 = sqq., 668 a, C 5qq., 671 D, Vii. 800 Asqq.y 
Siz a. 
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preparation for the study of philosophy.' The State, therefore, 
cannot tolerate arbitrary innovations,? for any musical innova- 
tion may prove to be dangerous for the whole State.3 

The conception of a correspondence between Cosmic and musical 
harmony, as expounded in the Timaeus, makes a purely aesthetic 
appreciation of music, as an art, impossible. This attitude is of 
importance for the understanding of Platonic and Neoplatonic 
musical theory. Music of the highest quality must of necessity 
be beautiful, because the creative artist imitates the harmoniat 
according to which the circles of the soul revolve. But his work 
could never transmit the perfection of the cosmic harmoniai, 
because the human soul is blended of a mixture inferior in quality 
to that from which the World-Soul was compounded. In other 
dialogues Plato has expounded more fully his view of the artist 
as an imitator,+ but these various discourses on imitation (uéunors) 
do not make the question less obscure, as he uses the term 
Hipnors and its cognates in two senses, a good and a bad. The 
artist imitates in the good sense if he imitates the ideal model; in 
the bad, if he copies external characteristics.’ Plato stresses the 
dangerous influence of art, especially music, if it aims at giving 
pleasure by imitating the world of appearances. It is not this 
type of music to which we should aspire ‘but that other which 
retains its likeness to the model of the noble (7@ rod Kadoo pysr}- 
part)’. The citizens of Plato’s State ‘will also have to aim not at 
a music which is pleasing, but at one which is right’.6 They are 
helped in this noble aspiration by the mysterious connexion 
which Plato and the Pythagoreans believed to exist between the 
ratios on which the musical harmoniai are based and those regu- 
lating the motions of the circles of the human soul. This fact 
explains the prominence given in Greek philosophy and musical 
theory to minute discussions of numbers and proportions. 

1 Rep. iii. 398 ¢ sq., iv. 424 c; Laws, ii. 664 8 sqq., 667 B sqq., 669 csqq,, Vii. 812 B. 

2 Rep. iv. 423 2; Laws, ii. 656 p sqq., vil. 797 4 sqq. 

3 Plato refers (Rep. iv. 424 c) to a saying of Damon that when the style of music (uovoufis 
tpémot) is disturbed, the fundamental laws of the State are always disturbed also. Damon’s saying 
corresponds to many similar utterances, which can be found in the classical books of Chinese 
philosophy, above all in the Li Ki, the Memorial of the Rites (compiled in the first century 3.c.). 
Legends showing the pernicious effect on the State of changes in musical style are given in the 
Memoirs of Séu-ma Ts'ién, ch. 28 (French translation by M. Chavannes). 

+ Cf. J. Tate, ‘“‘Imitation” in Plato’s Republic’, C.Q. xxii (1918), 16 sqq., and ‘Plato and 
Imitation’, C.Q. xxvi. 161 sqq. 


5 Id., C.Q, xxvi. 162. 
§ Laws, it, 668 a sqq. (trans. A. E. Taylor). 
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Plato is the strongest advocate of the ethical function of music 
as an art. His restricted view had already been opposed by 
Aristotle in the famous passages in the eighth book of the Politics 
(1339° sqq.), where he speaks of the fourfold function of music 
as (1) an amusement (7a:did), (2) an education (wadeta), (3) an 
intellectual enjoyment (S:aywy7),? and (4) a purification (xdBap- 
ats). The most important part of Aristotle’s theory is the doc- 
trine of the healing effect of music on persons in a state of frenzy, 
and its influence, in general, on the emotions.* The priesthood 
had made use of certain melodies of a ritual character to raise the 
state of ecstasy to a crisis, at which a violent paroxysm was 
inevitable, followed by the re-establishment of a normal state of 
mind.? Aristotle, deviating from Plato, transferred the doctrine 
of Katharsis from the limited domain of religious frenzy to that 
of the emotions in general. He believed that art, and above all 
Tragedy, had the power to bring about the proper purification of 
these emotions. The language of Tragedy being embellished 
({Svopévov) by rhythm, harmony, and song (uéAos),* it is obvious 
that music had a prominent part to play in purifying ‘those who 
are influenced by pity and fear and every emotional nature’.$ 
The Platonic conception of harmony as regulating the move- 
ments of the universe and of the human soul, together with 
Aristotle’s view of music as a valuable means of forming the 
character of the individual through intellectual enjoyment (8:a- 
ywy) and purification (xdfapois), influenced Greek and Early 
Christian musical theory both in the East and in the West. It 
also became the basis of medieval speculations on the three 
genera into which Boétius, writing at the beginning of the sixth 


* century A.D., divided the scientia musicae, viz. (1) musica mundana 


dealing with the harmony in the universe; (2) musica humana 
with the harmony between soul and body; (3) musica, quae in 
quibusdam constituta est instrumentis, music as an art.® A survival 
of the Platonic conception of music as a preparation for philo- 
sophy can be seen in Boétius’s definition of the musician as a man 


1 Music as an intellectual enjoyment comes nearest to the modern view of the function of art 
it belongs to those activities ‘which are desirable in themselves’. Cf. Arist. Etbica Nicom. x. 6 
11762 sqq., trans. W. D. Ross, 

2 Arist. Pol. viii. 7. 13428. 

3 Cf. H. Abert, Die Lebre vom Ethos, p. 16. 

* Arist. Poetics, ch. 6. 1449), : 

8 Arist. Pol. vili. 7. 13423. 

§ Boétius, de institutione musica, p. 187, ed. G. Friedlein. 
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‘qui ratione perpensa canendi scientiam non servitio operis sed 
imperio speculationis adsumpsit’.? 


Il. THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ETHOS’ IN GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


The greater part of the extant treatises on Greek music? deal 
with the theory of acoustics, the modes, scales, rhythm, and 
musical notation, some with the history and the development of 
ancient Greek music, as, for example, the treatise, About Music, 
ascribed to Plutarch. Occasional reference to the ethos theory is 
made in many of them, but nothing new is added to the views 
expounded by Plato and Aristotle. A general feature of all the 
treatises is the praise of the simple style of the music of the past, 
as opposed to the fashionable innovations of modern composers. 
Complaints of this kind can already be found in the collection of 
convivial discussions, Symmikia Sympotika, by Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum, fragments of which are preserved in Plutarch’s About 
Music.3 Aristoxenus’ attitude, favouring the restitution of the 
solemn and simple music of earlier days, can be explained by the 
fact that he was a pupil of Aristotle and believed, like his 
teacher, in the ethical and purifying power of music ; a view which 
made it impossible for him to approve of innovations, and led 
him to repeat Plato’s demand that music should be preserved in 
its original form.+ 

Platonic and Aristotelian influence may also be found in the 
treatise Eisagoge harmonike ascribed to Cleonides (c. second cen- 
tury A.D.), a follower of Aristoxenus. Cleonides speaks of three 
kinds of character (90s) in music: (1) exciting (S:aeraArixdy), 
(2) depressing (cvoradrixdv), and (3) soothing (jovyaorixdy).§ 
Music of the exciting character is used in Tragedy and other 
similar poetry ; music of the depressing character in lamentations, 
or to express the passions of love. Music of the soothing charac- 
ter is used to express tranquillity of the soul or a carefree and 
peaceful state of the mind, and is to be found in hymns, paeans, 


I Boétius, de institutione musica, p. 224, ed. G. Friedlein. 

% A clear and precise survey of the present state of knowledge in this field is given in the second 
chapter of G. Reese’s book, Music in the Middle Ages. 

3 Cf R, Westphal, [ZAcurdpxou mepi povarxijs (1866), p. 20. 

4 Plato, Rep. iv. 424.c. The passage from Aristoxenus’ Symmtkia Sympotika is quoted by Athenaeus 
14. 632 A. The Harmonics of Aristoxenos, the most important source for our knowledge of Ancient 
Greek musical theory, refers to the aesthetical doctrine in only a few passages. 

5 Cleonides, Eisag., Mus. Script. Gr., ed. Jan, p. 206. 
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songs of praise (éyxdua), and other similar songs.1 The same 
division can be found’ in the treatise About Music by Aristides 

intilianus (c. first or beginning of the second century A.D.), 
except that here music of a soothing character (480s HovyacriKdy) 


4g called moderate, as it leads the soul to tranquillity (uéony, 8: 


fis ets hpeulay Thy Yoxhy wepudyouev) (Meib., p. 30, A. Jahn, p. 20). 
The treatise [epi povowrfjs by Aristides Quintilianus is the most 


jucid and comprehensive dissertation on Greek music we possess, 


yet his name is not mentioned by any other late-classical author 
writing on the subject. This does not mean that the treatise 
remained unnoticed. M. Meibom, who published About Music in 
the second volume of the Amtiquae musicae auctores septem in 
1652, discovered large sections of it in De Nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii by Martianus Capella, an author of the late fourth to 
early fifth century. Through him the musical theories of Aris- 
tides became known to the West. In the same way the content of 
About Music was copied by Greek writers on music, particularly 
Bacchius, Cleonides,-and Gaudentius and through them made 
known to the leading Byzantine theoreticians, Pachymeres* and 
Bryennius, both of whom drew extensively on his Harmonics.? 
The adherents of the Neo-Pythagorean philosophy worked out 
a system of musical theory in which speculations on the mystical 
character of numbers played a predominant part. The outstand- 
ing figure among these philosophers is Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
who lived in the second century A.D. It was he who, in his 
philosophical system, associated music with mathematics, and 


1H, Abert, Die Lebre, p. 20, referring to the three-genera of Cleonides, misquotes the author 


>in speaking of zpénor = Stilarten and making him differentiate between tpéros Siacradrixds, 


rz. avoradrixds, and 7. jovyacrixds. Cleonides speaks of #@os S:aoradrixdy, avoradrixdy, and jovya- 
onxdv. Ethos means the effect of music of a certain character on the listener. Greek theorists make 
a clear distinction between #@os and rpdmos. Tropos has an ambiguous significance. Relating to the 
(formal) features of a melody it means ‘mode’. Thus Bacchius the Elder, an Aristoxenian theorist, 
discussing the various successions of intervals in the tetrachords, speaks of the Lydian, Phrygian, 
and Dorian mode, approaching them from the technical and formal side of the question (of ofy 
rods pels tpdrous Gdovres rivas GSovar ;—Avdor, Dpdyvov, Adprov: Bacch. Introductio, p. 12 M.). 
Aristides Quintilianus, on the other hand, speaks of three tropoi in Greek music: (1) the style of 
the Nomos (zpémos vopuxds), (2) a dithyrambic (&fupaufixds), and (3) a tragic (rpayuxds). Here 
the term refers to the different emotional qualities of certain melodies, which make each group 
applicable to a different genre of poetry. In this case ‘style’ is the best translation of rpdzos, as 
we speak of a tragic style, dithyrambic style. 

2: When, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, studies in Greek music were systematically 
resumed, the recognition of Aristides Quintilianus as an original author by Boeckh, G. Hermann, 
and.T. Gaisford was in the end forced to give way to the adverse criticism of R. Westphal, then 
the great authority on metrics. It is only lately that the position of A.Q. has been re-established 
by-H. Weil, C, E, Ruelle, H. Abert, and R. Schafke. 
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astronomy with geometry, the former two dealing with multi- 
tudes (7Aj@y), the latter with magnitudes (yeyé@y). The origin 
of the guadrivium seems to go back to Pythagorean doctrine, as 
Porphyry refers to a passage in the About Mathematics of Archytas, 
containing the classification of astronomy, music, geometry, and 
arithmetic.t But it was through Nicomachus that this classifica- 
tion became generally known and accepted as the basis of 
medieval musical aesthetics. 

Naturally, as a Neo-Pythagorean, Nicomachus was concerned 
more with the metaphysical than the mathematical significance 
of numbers. He discussed the divine nature of the numbers one 
to ten, seeing in them the symbols of gods and goddesses. The 
classes of the guadriviwm are four, because in the doctrines of 
arithmetical theology great significance is attached to this 
number. Nicomachus tells us that no one can penetrate into this 
arithmetical theology who is not exercised in musical theary and 
in the playing of instruments (... «al pi Kal rots povarKxots 
Bewphact Kat 81) Kat dpydvos éyyeyuprvdoba).2 Nicomachus, who 
assigned such an important place in his writings on music to 
metaphysical speculations on numbers, dealt also with the pas- 
sages on harmony in the Timaeus, combining Platonic and Aris- 
totelian ideas with Pythagorean. Thus he became an authority 
for the Neoplatonists, who took over his views on music and 
preserved them in quotations from his writings. 

Among the theorists of the second century a.D. who dealt with 
the elements of music, Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria holds 
the first place: his Harmonics are rightly considered ‘the most 
scientific and best arranged treatise’ on the subject that we 
possess in Greek.* But it was a commentary of the third century, 


t rapanelades 82 kal vov rd Apytra 700 HvBayopeov, of wddora xal yrfoa Myerar ebvar 7d 
ovyypdupara, dyer 8 dv 2G Tlept pabnyarucis ebbs evapydpevos rob Mbyou rdBe: “Kaas pot Soxodvre 
rol sept ra. pobiuara Siayrdva: xai odMdv dromor dbs adrots wept éxdarou Oewpelv. wept ydp ris 
trav ddwy pdavos kadds Siayrovres EueMov Kal wept rdv Kata pépos, old evr, dbecPas. epi te 8} Tas 
rév dotpuv rayvrdros wal emroddv xal Svotaw arapaxay dpiv Bdyvwow wal wept yaperpias Kal 
dpGudw xal oby Feara wept povatxds. raGra yép 7d pabipara Soxoivne fuer dSedped.” I. Diiring, 
Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielebre des Ptolemaios, p. 56. Cf. H. Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokratiker®, 
i. 434-2. 

2 Phot. Biblioth. cod. 187. Cf. H. Abert, Die Musikanschauung des Mittelalters, p. 31, and 
C. Jan, De Nicomacho etusque libris, Mus. Script. Gr., pp. 219 8qq. 

3 Cf. J. F, Mountford, ‘The Harmonics of Ptolemy’, Trans. of the Amer. Philol. Assoc. Wii 
(1926), 71. 

4 Until recently the importance of Ptolemy’s Harmonics was not sufficiently emphasized in 
books and essays on Greek music; this omission may have been due to the lack of a modern edition 
of the work. We now possess the excellent critical edition by I. Diiring, who edited Porphyry’s 
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by Porphyry, the former pupil of Plotinus, rather than the 
original work, that was important as an influence on the develop- 
ment of musical theory in Early Christian times and in the 


Byzantine Empire. 


JII. NEOPLATONIC INFLUENCES ON MUSICAL THEORY 


Setting forth his doctrine of the Intelligible Beauty (zepi rod 
yoqtod KdAdous) in Enneads v. 8. 1, Plotinus writes: ‘If-any think 
meanly of the Arts, on this ground, that when they create they 
do no more than mimic Nature, we have a threefold answer. 
First, we shall. remark that all Nature is in its turn an imitation 
of some other thing. In the second place, we are not to conceive 
that the Arts imitate merely the thing seen: they go back to the 
principles of Form out of which Nature is generated. Thirdly, in 
many of their creations they go beyond imitation : because they 
possess beauty, they supply from themselves whatever is lacking 
in the sensible object.’! From this passage we can see the great 
change that had taken place in Greek philosophy since Plato had 
made the statement in the tenth book of the Republic (602 B)— 
so difficult to reconcile with the views on music expressed else- 
where in his dialogues—, that art, being an imitation, can only be 
considered as a kind of pastime, not a serious pursuit. The artist 
is no longer considered as a ‘manufacturer of images, far removed 
from truth’, but! according to Plotinus’ essay on Dialectic in 
Enneads t. iii. 1-3, his aim is to produce an object which contains 
some reflection of the-Divine Beauty. The musician is particu- 
larly well equipped for the task, being ‘sensitive to tones and the 
beauty they convey’. He is repelled by discords, and seeks for 
‘properly ordered rhythm and well-planned form’ (ro edpudpov 
kal 76 eoynpov Sudxew).? If the truths of Philosophy (Adyous rods 


commentary on the Harmonic: in 1932, and ended his work with a German translation of Ptolemy’s 
Harmonics and a commentary on both treatises. 

t ef 8é ms ras réyvas drpdler, Ere prportevar Ty dvow roioder, mpdrov nev ardor kal ras puoas 
pyjctoBar Eda: Ereira Bet eldévar ds ody dmABs 73 dpibuevov pypodvrar, ANY dvarpyovow énl rods 
Aéyous &€ Sv 4 duoc: Tra kal Sri woAAd rap’ abrGv rovwior. Kal mpoorwPeaar yap Srey re eMelmet, bs 
xoucar 76 xddMos. Plotini Enneades, ed. R. Volkmann (Bibl. Teubn. 1883), ii, p. 232. The translation of 
the passage is taken from E.R. Dodds, Select Passages illustrating Neoplatonism (S.P.C.K.), pp. 104-5. 

2 mparov 84 SiaaraAréor robs dvSpas rovrous Tpiv dpfapevous dnd 705 povorxod doris éori dyovras 
rip déow. Beréoy 8} adréy edxlyytoy Kal enronsevov ev pds 16 Kaddy, dSvvardrepor 8& wap’ abroo 
riveloBat, Zroov 8¢ ex Tay Tuysrrev olov xrtnwv, Gorep of Serhok mpds rots Yddous, ofras xal robrov 
apts robs dBdyyous Kal 78 KaAdy 76 ev rourais Erowsor, devyovra (82) del 76 dvdppoorov Kal 76 pi) &y ev 
tots QBopcvors xal ey trols puuois 78 Bp por kai rd eboynwov dudxew. Ibid. i. 3. 1, p. 58. 
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gtAooogias) are implanted in him he may pass beyond the state of 
a moustkos—which is the first degree of spiritual development— 
into the higher one of a lover (épwrixds). He can even reach the 
third and highest degree of the philosopher, who advances within 
the sphere of the Intelligibles (rots & 7 vonr@ yevopevos) ‘until 
the summit of the Intellectual Realm is won’.! In describing the 
three degrees—moustkos, erotikos, philosophos—Plotinus follows 
up an idea from the opening speech of Socrates in the Phaedo (614) 
that ‘philosophy is the highest music’, and another, in the 
Phaedrus (249 c), that our ‘learning is nothing else but remini- 
scence’. It is also clear from Plotinus’ description of the path 
leading to the perception of Divine Beauty that in the melodies 
which we hear with our human ears beauty exists in a weaker 
form than in their models, just as, according to the Timaeus, the 
ingredients compounded in the World-Soul appear in a weaker 
blend in human souls.” 

Plotinus’ conception of music perceptible to the senses as an 
echo of divine harmonies, and the musician as a being particu- 
" larly fitted for the task of reproducing these harmonies, became 
a doctrine generally accepted in Neoplatonic philosophy. From 
this view it followed that the musician, aiming at the Divine, had 
to abstain from sensual emotions, just as Socrates declares ‘that 
those who pursue philosophy rightly abstain from all bodily 
desires’.3 Only music in the service of religion should be regarded 
as an art worthy to be pursued; secular music can only distract 
from the higher, spiritual achievements. 

Proclus (410-85) was the last of the Neoplatonists to deal 
extensively with the theory of music. He was particularly de- 
voted to these studies, since a dream had revealed to him that he 
possessed the soul of Nicomachus of Gerasa. His views on music 
are not brought into a homogeneous system, but are scattered 
through his commentaries on Plato’s dialogues. Proclus took 
over and developed Plotinus’s concept of the three degrees of 
conversion from the material world to the peak of the Intellectual 
Realm. In his commentary on the first book of Euclid’s.Elements 
he describes the process as a progression from visible to invisible 
Beauty, a kind of initiation into a mystery religion. The musi- 
cian, the ‘born lover’, and the philosopher are raised above the 


T Plotinus, Exneads, 1, iii. 1-3. 


2 Timaeus 41 d. 3 Phaedo 82 ¢. 
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world of sense, because they fulfil and accomplish the primary 
life of the soul. “The beginning and path of elevation for the lover 
js a progression from apparent beauty, using as steps the middle 
forms of beautiful objects. To the musician, to whom the third 

lace is assigned, the way consists in a transition from harmonies 


“perceptible to the senses to those that are imperceptible and to 


the principles existing in these.’? 

The Christian author of the Heavenly Hierarchy who wrote 
under the pseudonym of Dionysius the Areopagite was a pupil or 
adherent of Proclus. Dionysius speaks of an echo (da7jynja) of the 


- divine harmony and beauty which can be observed in everything 


existing in the realm of the material world.* The Hierarchy means 
‘a certain Holy Order, an image of the Divine Beauty’. Each 
rank of this Order ‘is led in its own degree to the co-operation 
with the divine by performing, through grace and God-given 
power, those mysteries which are essentially and super-essentially 
in the Godhead, and are accomplished by It supernaturally, and 
are manifested to us through our Hierarchy for the imitation of 
God-loving minds to the highest possible extent’. th a 
The Neoplatonic teaching of the three degrees of initiation 
which lead towards the highest point of the Intellectual Realm 
had to give way to the mystical conception of the Celestial 
Hierarchy with its earthly counterpart, the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy. Together they form the rungs of a ladder, leading from 
the lowest grade of clerics to the highest rank of the triad, where 
the Seraphs dance around God, singing with never silent lips the 
Hymn of Praise, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth. The whole 


- earth is full of Thy glory.’* 


The beauty of these hymns, which is imperceptible to the 
lower ranks of the triad, is revealed to them by the Seraphs 
and thence to the inspired prophets and saints. Thus, an angel 
taught the prophet Isaiah the hidden mysteries of ‘the divine 
and highly reverenced heavenly Hymn of Praise, the angel who 


ceow dppondiv ent ras ddavets dppovias kal rods Abyous rois év ravrais 4 werdfacis. Procli in Primum 
Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarii, ed. G. Friedlein (Bibl. Teubn.), p. 21, Il. 8-13. 

2 Zor rovyapoiv otk dnaSotcas dvamidoa roils odpariois popdds, xix ray drmordra cis dys 
juepar, enet xai air}, mpds 705 évrws xadod riy Srapéw eoynxuia, kare nécay abriis Thy ddalay Bia 
xéopnow dmnyjpard twa Tis vocpas ebmpenetas exer. Cael, Hier., 6. 2, § 4. 

3 Ibid., c. 3, § 2. 

4 Cf. ibid, ¢. 7, § 4. 
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formed the vision imparting as far as possible his own divine 
knowledge to the prophet’.? 

A passage in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy throws an even clearer 
light on the significance of the divine songs for the Church. The 
hymns and canticles of the Church are the reflection of the 
spiritual chants, transmitted from the Celestial Hierarchy to 
mankind and made audible to human ears in the form of the 
Psalms. When the singing of the hymns (duvoAoyia) has brought 
our souls ‘into harmony with the ritual which is to follow’ and 
has brought our hearts ‘into concord with the divine, with our- 
selves and with one another’, the poetic imagery of the Psalms is 
further explained by the reading of the divine Lessons.” 

This passage illustrates well the difference between Plotinian 
philosophy and Dionysian theology. In the former the musician 
was depicted as emotional, easily moved and passionately drawn 
to material beauty (ed«ivytos Kal émronsevos pev mpos 76 Kaddv)3 
and consequently it is easy to lead him by means of philosophy 
to the perception of the Intelligible Beauty. The Dionysian 
theology regards him as a recipient of the hymns sung in heaven 
and transmitted from one order to the next,*+ until they become 
perceptible to human ears in the ranks of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. 

Henceforth the musician is simply a humble hymn-writer, his 
faith making him an instrument of the divine grace. He knows 
that he can only compose and sing melodies which came into 
the world of matter as an imperfect echo of the heavenly hymns, 
but, Dionysius states, ‘it is possible through these to be led to 
the immaterial archetypes’. This assertion is based on proposi- 
tions in Proclus’ Elements of Theology, particularly on the famous 
Seventh: that ‘every productive cause is superior to that which 
it produces’,® and on the Twenty-first: ‘Every order has its 
beginning in a monad and proceeds to a manifold co-ordinate 

1 Cael. Hier, c. 13, § 4. 

2 bray oby % meptextixy rév naviépww Srodoyla ras Puyixds qydv Eas evapporiws diab mpds 
74. paxpdr Sarepoy LepoupynOnedueve, nai rij ray betwv GOdv Spopanig riy mpds 74 Oeta Kal éavrods 
xal aMdjdovs suodpoatvny ds wus xal cpoddyy rav lepcv xopelg vonoberson 74 owrerpnudva Kal 
ouveoniaopéva pGMov ev rH voepG rav Yarydw leporoyia bia mAedvev Kai cadectépuy eixdvev kab 
dvapphocuw edpiverat rais lepwrdras ray dyoypiguy owrdlewy avayviiceaw. Eccles. Hier. c. 3, § 5. 

2 Enneads, 1, iil. 1. 4 Cf. Cael. Hier, c. 7. 

5 Suvardy €or: 8 atrdy dvdyecGas mpds ras didous dpyerumias. Ibid., c. 2, § 4. 

° Proclus, The Elements of Theology {a revised text with translation by E. R. Dodds, 1933), p. 9 


For the Oriental influences in Proclus’ theology see Dodds’s Introduction, § 3, ‘Proclus and his 
Predecessors’, pp. xvili-xxvi. 
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therewith; and the manifold in any order is carried back to a 
single monad.’! But the author of the Hierarchies succeeded in 
adapting the Neoplatonic doctrine to Christian dogma, and it 


“pecame one of the main pillars upon which the liturgical order 


of the Eastern Church was built. The artist in the service of the 
Orthodox Church was not permitted to treat his subject freely. 
The painter of an icon of a saint had te copy the features handed 
on to him by his predecessors, because the portrait was regarded 
as the earthly manifestation of the immaterial being; in other 
words, the painter had to give the ‘idea’ of the saint, not a 
resemblance of the human being who became a saint. The 
hymmographer, too, had to follow a model, a hymn already 
existing for the feast of the saint or martyr in whose praise it 
was written. This model was considered an echo of the hymn 
sung by the angels in his praise. This can be seen from several 
Kontakia written by Romanus, the ‘prince of melodes’. Glori- 
fying the Hymn of the three Childven in the Furnace in the 
Kontakion for the 27th of December,” Romanus sings: 


Xricavres ody of maibes 
xopdv ev pdow Kapivov, 
odpaviay éxxAnotay 
dmepydoavro Thy Kdpwvor, 
pdMovres per” deyyéhov 

7® roth Tov dyyéhwy, 
kal nécay Thy duvadiay 
Tov dadprwv expyovpevor. 


(In the midst of the furnace the Children formed a chorus, and made the 


, furnace a heavenly Church, singing with the angel to the Maker of the 


angels and imitating the whole hymnody of the Immortals.) 


We must realize that it is a vision of the Dionysian theology 
presented in a poetical form, not a mere poetical phrase, when 
Romanus begins his Kontakion for the feast of the Presentation 
of Our Lord3 with the following parallelism : 
Xopos ayyeatcds 
exmAnrrécbw 76 Gotpua, 
1 roa rdkts dad povddos dpyouéry mpéccow els wAHBos TH wovdds adororxov, kai mdoys rdfews To 


mAfbos els play drdyerar pordba. % wer yap pords, dpxfs Exovea Adyar, dmoyeng 76 olketoy éavrf 
mibos: 518 xal pla cerpa wat pla recs, 4 5dq mapa ris pordbos Eyer rh els 76 wAHOos dxéBacw. Ibid., 


DP. 24. , Fy 
2 de tribus SS. pueris in fornace, str. 27 in J.-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, i, p. 195. 
3 Romano i] Melode, Inui, ed. G. Cammelli, p. 128. 
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Bporoi 8é rats davais 
dvaxpdbwpev Suvov 
dpéivres Tip ddarov 
706 B08 ovyxardBacw. 

(Let the Choir of Angels be astonished at the wonder, and let us 
mortals raise our voices in a hymn, beholding the ineffable condescension 
of God.) 

The musician whose task is to supply the Divine Service with 
melodies is limited still more by liturgical directions reflecting 
the spirit of pseudo-Dionysian theology. The vast treasury of 
Byzantine melodies was developed from a limited number of 
archetypes, transmitted by the angels to prophets and inspired 
saints. Thus the heavenly hymns became perceptible to human 
ears. The Byzantine musician is bound to keep as closely as 
possible to these models. He can only make slight changes in 
the melodies, in order to fit them to the words of a new poem, 
or, at a later stage, he can introduce some embellishments. It 
would be mistaken to see in this strict adherence to prescribed 
patterns a lack of musical imagination on the part of the musi- 
cians. The artist felt himself, in company with all other artists, 
as a link in a chain, with his place in the ranks of the faithful, 
where his position was determined by the measure of his piety. 


IV. THE BYZANTINE CONCEPTION OF MUSIC 


Byzantine musical theory did not have any development of 
its own after the essence of Neoplatonic philosophy had been 
assimilated to the doctrine of Pseudo-Dionysius at the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. This can best be 
seen from a letter on music written by Michael Psellus (1018— 
¢. 1080), and probably addressed to the Emperor Constantine 
Monomachus (1042-55).! Speaking after a short Platonic intro- 
duction about the various classes and forms of music, Psellus 
asserts that these are given to us by the Higher Powers (rav 
kpewrrévew) which weave together indissolubly in heaven eternal 
life, unceasing movement, and productive powers. We finally 
discover that ‘the movements of the created beings follow a 
rhythmical, their voices a harmonic order, and that the dances 
composed from both are well constructed: we proceed to the 
artful devising of all sorts of instruments, tunefully made: and 

1 Cf, H. Abert, ‘Ein ungedruckter Brief des Michael Psellus itber die Musik’, S.1.M. ii, p. 334. 
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then we observe that that the power emanating from music is 
extended to everything. Music is the scientific knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical, of perfect singing and playing ; the art of 
mastering what is fitting in melody and rhythm, directed to train- 
ing the character.’™ Psellus then mentions the view of some philo- 
sophers that music leads the soul from beautiful things on earth 
to the idea of Beauty (én adré 76 -vonrdvy xaddos). He speaks 
of the healing effects of music, taking his examples from well- 
known passages of Platonic writers. After a concise treatment of 
vocal and instrumental music, based on Aristides Quintilianus, 
Psellus deals with the relationship of music and astronomy, and 
comes to the conclusion that there exist ‘connexions between 
the order in our chants, rhythms, or dances and divine music’ 
(oixedrntés ciow Tis Hyuerépas appovias mpos TH Belay provorxiy). 
Hence the Greeks introduced various kinds of hymns, odes, and 
dances to be performed at the feasts of their gods, and similar 
songs and dances were performed during the ceremonies accom- 
panying the most important events of human life, such as the 
bridal procession and the wedding-feast. But he ends the letter 
regretfully, ‘the kind of music which occupies our minds to-day 
is only a faint echo of the former’ (ary darjynya olov éxetvns eoriy). 

Psellus’ letter is very characteristic of many other treatises 
on music, both Eastern and Western, written before or after it. 
It becomes a habit to allude to the grandeur of Greek music, 
which had completely disappeared since the sixth century. 
Everywhere we find regrets for this lamentable fact. Towards 
the close of the tenth century in Byzantium, as the Hellenistic 


, Tenaissance of the eleventh century draws nearer, they become 


still more outspoken. No mention is made in any of the treatises 
of the rise and development of Byzantine ecclesiastical music. 
This lack of information on the subject may be explained as 
follows. Byzantine ecclesiastical music, being part of the Divine 
Service, could not be a matter for aesthetic speculation : Byzan- 
tine ceremonial music, approved by the Emperor, could not be 
subject to criticism. There remains only secular music in general, 


1 eneay 38 redevrdivres dvelpepen ris rev ow Oerww Liha xurfoers ebpdBuos Gunorapéras Kal 
ras gwvas ebappdcrovs xal tas dx’ dudotépwr rovrwv cvppryyupevas yopelas teraypévas, er Bé, 
Spydvew povorxdy wavroiwy eupedcis moujowper edreyvias, rére 8} ry and ris povous Stvopw 
apovepyouéry én 7d Sa kai Svarelvoveay én’ aird Oecopoduer, kal Lon év cosrots  povowe'y emorhun 

ewoprriih re Kal zpaxruch édovs redelov re kal Spyavxod Kab rey mpendvresv e pédear xa fuBuots, 
owvrelvovca mpds 70Gv xeracxerjy. Ibid., p. 335. 
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and it is this kind of music to which Psellus evidently refers, as it 


was condemned equally by the educated, brought up in an atmo- ~ 


sphere of admiration for Greek civilization, and by the Church. 

The technique of Byzantine ecclesiastical music, however, 
could be learned from treatises containing instructions about the 
modes, musical notation, rhythm, dynamic signs, together with 
some elementary exercises for the beginner. These ‘grammars’ 
are the main source of information for the deciphering of 
Byzantine musical notation; they also show that in the great 
age of Byzantine ecclesiastical music the knowledge of Greek 
music had entirely disappeared from music schools. Speculations 
on the subject, without any connexion with actual practice, 
were confined to students of the ‘stepping-stones of wisdom’ 
(coptas émPabpat) :' grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, medicine, arith- 
metic, and geometry. 

The extent of the gap which divided Byzantine musical prac- 
tice from Hellenistic theory at the end of the twelfth century 
can be seen from a treatise of Nicolas Mesarites on the Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople.? In the precincts of the church 
quarters were provided for the classes of a school.* Here the 
younger children were taught the elements of grammar, the elder, 
dialectic and rhetoric. In close connexion with these subjects 
elementary training in music was given. ‘On the other, western 
side you can see hymn-singers with children, almost babes, 
stammering, just taken from the breast. These infants open 


their mouths and talk wisdom and rehearse the praise of God: 


the King of all, and of his saints, who imitate his Life and 
Passion. Going a little farther you will find boys with young 
men just emerged from boyhood, singing a well-shaped song and 
a well-sounding harmony with their throat, mouth, tongue, with 
their lips and teeth. They make conductor’s movements with 
their hands in order to guide the beginner in following the mode 
with his voice, that he may not slip away from the melodic 
line, drop out of rhythm, nor fall away from the other voices, 
nor sing out of tune.’3 

Continuing his description of the Church of the Apostles, 
Mesarites informs the reader that teaching in the theory of music 


T Cf, Nicomachus, Theolog. arithm., p. 17, Ast. 

2 Cf. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche (1908), ii. 10-96. 

3 exeiBev Bars cis apis Suopiy [SurqBods] YarrwSods abv maral vnmdxors oyeSév Kal dmopedd- 
fovow kai ris Ondis dprins droomaabetow, of xat dvotyouo: ordpa Kai Aaoior coglay xal avapri- 
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jg completely separated from elementary teaching in singing, as 


described above. After dealing with the school of geometry, 
_ Mesarites draws a picture of the students who debate about tones 
and intervals. ‘They argue with each other discussing terms 
- ynfamiliar to most people or even unheard of, such as nete’s, 


hypate’s, and parhypate’s, mese’s and pavamese’s instead of strings ; 
further they say that the interval which they call dratessaron 
ig denominated epitritos, in agreement with the arithmeticians ; 
put the interval called diapente seems to them to be a kind of 
hemiolios, corresponding to the diapente of the arithmeticians. 
And also, why the octave is called diapason, why the first mode 
jn it is found to be the principal, why they call the fifteenth 
string disdiapason, and why the whole instrument is named 
fifteen-stringed when it has sixteen strings.’! 

From this account, which is almost entirely nonsensical, it 
becomes evident that Greek musical theory had no connexion 
whatever with Byzantine ecclesiastical music in the twelfth 
century. The latter was taught merely as practical singing, the 
former was part of mathematical science. Mesarites drew his 
knowledge, directly or indirectly, from passages in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Problems, the Eisagoge of Gaudentius, and. the. 
Encheiridion of Nicomachus, without understanding the subject- 
matter he cited. Not only did he no longer understand the 
meaning of the-subject he tried to explain to the reader, but we 
may also accept as a fact his view that in his day the terms nete, 
hypate, and parhypate were to most people mere names, or were 
completely unknown to them. They had no significance in 


~ actual Byzantine musical practice, and were only found in dis- 


cussions on topics taken from classical authors. 


Lovow alvov 7 ndvrwv Baodet xat Qed xai rots dytos abrof rots rHy éxelvou mohrelay piynoapevors 
xal 7a raPjpara. paxpor mapuby jrepaxiors evriyors adv veavioxars dpre tév pelpaxa mapapeiBovoww, 
edpubpov peédos Kai avpdwvov dppoviay ex gdpuyyos, é« orduaros, ex yrdirrns, ex xecddev, €& d8dvrewv 
mponéurovew. vupdow odrot xal xeipa mpos puvav xat jywv eicwow tov apriadh xepaywyotoqy 
olov rod pu} Too awrdvo eLodioBaivew ax rod pubuod Katantnrew pnd? ex ris oupdwrlas exvevew 
xat'Stapaprdver rod éupedods. Ibid., pp. 20-1. 

1 xataxovcaas obv abrdév mpos dMijAous Staropotvruw, doy twa tots moMois Kal dxaraxpdara 
vijras dvrl xop8av Sadrds te xal tapuTdras, pécos kal wapapécas mpoagbeyyopévey aMypAots, Kal wos 
6 péy 3:6 recodpwv rap’ abrois érovopatduevos cuppavens rots dpBuntixois énizprros svopdlerat, 6 5& 
8a révre xodovpevos Hyudrds res elvae rovras Soxel, 7H av EpiOuntixdv Sid wévre do’ évavrias tord- 


“paves. Wva ri ré 7 dySdn bud waaay émixéxdgras Kai 7s 6 r&v tye mpros ev abr xupubraros épeupl- 
“oxerat, kai Orus 7% mevrexadexdry Tovros xopdy bis 8d ragdv enuwédpacrat Kal revrexardexdxopdov 


& Exadexaydpdw 76 odunay Spyavov évopdtera:. Ibid., pp. 93-4. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Zur Erforschung 


- ds byz. Hymnengesanges’, Zeitschrift f. d. oesterr. Gymnasien, 1917, pp. 33-6, and ‘Die Rhyth- 
“tik d. byz. Neumen’, Z.M.W. iii (1921), 322-4. 
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V. MUSIC IN TREATISES OF GREEK GNOSTICS AND ALCHEMISTS 


Besides the writings of Greek philosophers and theorists dis- 
cussed in the course of this chapter, two other groups of written 
documents containing sections on music must be mentioned, viz. 
the works of Gnostic authors on magic, and those of Byzantine 
alchemists.1 Investigations into these two groups of sources 
have been going on for a considerable time; but only recently 
have attempts been made to connect certain magic formulae 
which are found in fragments of Greek papyri and in specula- 
tions on music in passages of alchemical treatises, with the origins 
of Byzantine musical theory.? It therefore remains to be seen 
whether the hypothesis, put forward with a great deal of in- 
genuity, can be accepted or must be rejected as a misconception. 


(a) Gnostic formulae of incantation 


In a number of Greek papyri containing fragments of treatises 
on magic, incantations have been found beginning or ending 
with groups of letters consisting of the seven Greek vowels 
aeyvovw in various combinations, e.g.: 

6 tay dda Seondrns 
dye dvOape: aw* cabpevaBpaca€: awaraew* 
NwWa: way: caw: Wo: Ev: an: Ev: LE: tamas3 
Similar combinations are also to be found on small pieces of 
papyrus, serving as amulets :* 
aGaag 
oa000 
2977 
beeete 
gooo0000 
vuuv 
wow 


1 Cf, C. E. Ruelle, ‘Le Chant des sept voyelles grecques d’aprés Démétrius et les papyrus de 
Leyde’, R.E.G. ii (1888), 38 sqq.; ‘Le Chant gnostico-magique des sept voyelles grecques’, Congrés 
d’bistoire de la musique (Paris, 1900), pp. 15 8qq-3 E. Poirée, ‘Formules musicales des papyrus 
magiques’, ibid., pp. 28 sqq.; A. Gastoué, “Les Origines du chant romain’, Bibl. musicol. i (1907), 
24-31; Leclercq, ‘Alphabet vocalique des Gnostiques’, D.A.C.L.i. 1268 sqq.; M. Berthelot-C. E, 
Ruelle, Collection des anciens Alchimistes grecs (1887-8), it. 219, 4345 K. Wachsmann, Untersuchungen 
zum vorgregorianischen Gesang (1935), pp- 24-34; G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (1940), 

- 85-6, 

Pe fa Héeg, ‘La théorie de la musique byzantine’, R.E.G, xxxv (1922), 321-34- 

3 C. Wessely, ‘Neue griechische Zauberpapyri’, Denkschriften d. k. Ak, d, Wiss. i. Wien 
pbil.-bist. Cl. xlit (1893), 27- 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 
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‘The meaning of these groups of vowels becomes evident from 
formulae of invocation in the papyrus W of Leyden,’ of which 
two significant examples may be given: 
(1) Zod 76 € ypappdrwy dvopa mpds tiv dpyoviay 

tov £ dOdyywv éxdvtwv dwvas mpos Ta ky PBTA 

aedhvns, Lapadapa, Apadgaipa, Boaappapada, 

ABpaax, Ieprawpyny, Axpny, Taw: oven: caw: 

ove: evov: anw: enov: eno: Taw. (p. 18, 1. 28.) 

(Thy name, composed of seven letters, according to the harmony of the 
seven tones, which have their sound according to the twenty-eight lights 
of the Moon, Saraphara, Araphaira, Braarmarapha, Abraach, Pertao- 
mech, Akmech, Ia: oueé: iad: oue: eiou: aé6: e€ou: eGou: Tad.) 

(2) *Emxadofpat ce, Kipte, pdx tury, dpvB cov 
TO dytov KpaTos, aeniowww. 

(I invoke thee, Lord, in a hymnic song, I celebrate thy holy might, 
aeéiod06.) 

From Oriental mystery rites it is known that single vowels 
or groups of vowels were uttered by the initiate to intensify 
the effect of the incantation. The texts of the two invocations 
from papyrus W, however, seem to permit of another interpreta- 
tion by which stress is laid on the words @8u@ dpvw and duvd cov 
in the second invocation, on dppoviay, POdyywy, and dwvrds in the 
first. It is this interpretation which E. Ruelle, and following him 
other scholars,? adopted in order to prove that the seven Greek 
vowels were used by the Gnostics in the place of the seven tones 
of the seven-stringed lyre, tuned on the two conjunct tetra- 
chords of the Dorian scale. According to the Pythagorean 
- doctrine each tone of this scale represented the sound of one of 

the seven planets; therefore, Ruelle and his followers argued, 
the seven Greek vowels were magical symbols of the music 
of the spheres. 

This hypothesis is based on a passage from the treatise On 
Style (epi épynveias) formerly ascribed to Demetrius Phalereus, 
which suggests that the Gnostics had adopted the Egyptian 
magic ritual. ‘In Egypt too the priests celebrate (Syvodor) the gods 
through the seven vowels, letting them sound one after the other ; 
and instead of the aulos and the zither it is the sound of these 


shit ent 


1 C. Leemans, Papyri graeci musei antiquarii publici Lugduni-Batavi, tom. ii (Leyden, 1885). 

2 Cf p. 56,2. 1. Ruelle gives in Le Chant des sept voyelles a summary of the theories of his 
predecessors on the subject. 
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letters which is heard in euphony.’? The clue which made it 
possible to determine the pitch of each of the tones represented 
by a vowel was found in a passage from the Harmonics of Nico- 
machus of Gerasa,? whose contribution to the development of 
Neo-Pythagorean musical theory has already been mentioned 
in the course of this chapter. Developing the Pythagorean con- 
ception of the relation between the harmony of the world and 
that regulating the intervals in music, Nicomachus states that 
the motion of each of the seven spheres produces a sound (pédov 
srowdv) ; the first sphere producing the first tone, the second sphere 
the second tone, and so on. To these tones the names of the 
seven vowels have been given. According to the cosmological 
doctrine of Anaximander, adopted and elaborated by Pythago- 
ras and a later generation of his followers,3 the spheres carry 
the heavenly bodies in their revolutions round the earth. The 
vowels therefore are also symbols of the planets. Thus the 
following concordances between vowels, planets, and tones have 
been established by Gnostic writers :+ 


A Moon Nete ad 
E Mercury Paranete c 
H Venus Trite synemmenon 0? 
I Sun Mese a 
O Mars Lichanos g 
Y Jupiter Parhypate fi 
Q Saturn Hypate e 


Taking dpvetv in the second invocation literally as ‘to sing’, 
A. Gastoué, starting from Ruelle’s hypothesis, arrives at the 
following rendering of the vowels into musical notation :5 


—————— 


*Bmxadodpal oe, Kipre, ddd Savep 


1 Ry Alytrre 88 wat rods Beots Spvotor 51d Ta Enrd Geavnvrow of lepets, ébekiis *xodvres adrd, 
xai dvrl a8do6 xal dvri xiBdpas rev ypayudraw rodraw 6 Fxos dxoveras bn’ ebpavlas. Rbetores Gracci, 
edited by L. Spengel (1856), iii. 278. 

2 Mus, Script. Graeci, ed, C. Jan, p. 276, 1. 8 to p. 277, |. 9. 

3 J. Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosophy‘, pp. 306-7. 

+ Mus. Script. Graeci, ed. Jan, pp. 241-2, and E. Ruelle, ‘Le Chant des sept voyelles grecques’, 
op. cit., p. 20; Irenaeus, Adv. baereses, i. 14, P.G. vol. vii, ¢. 610, quotes Marcus (who flourished in 
the second century a.p., a disciple of Valentinus writing in his Sige), that ‘the first heaven sounds 
the A, the next the E, the third the H, the fourth, in the middle, cries out the might of the 
I (xiv 108 T Bivauuy expeovet), the fifth the O, the sixth the Y, the seventh and fourth from the 
middle calls out the element of the {2 (ré 2 orotxeiov éxBoG)’. 

5 A. Gastoué, Les Origines du chant romain, p. 29. 
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From the musical point of view such a final cadence makes a 
strange impression, but is not impossible. It must be considered, 
however, whether the formulae of incantation and the vowels 
were actually meant to be sung by the performer of the sacred 
rites, or to be pronounced mentally, according to the practice 
known from mystery sects in the East. From a passage in the 
Excerpta it is obvious that Nicomachus had a kind of mystical 
utterance in mind, and not real singing, since he says that the 
initiates invoke the god symbolically by hissings and sibilations, 
and by inarticulate and incoherent sounds.! 

We have to bear in mind that to the Greeks the letters of the 
alphabet were identical with numbers, for which they had no 
ciphers. Since the Pythagoreans professed that the essence of 
all things was numbers, they attributed great importance to the 
correspondence of the seven Ionian vowels to the same number 
of planets, seeing in the equal number of both a sacred mani- 
festation of the holy figure seven. Thus they came to use 
the seven vowels for the planets themselves, as well as for the 
sound of these celestial bodies. Archytas, however, had already 
pointed out that these were not perceptible to the human senses. 
The same view is fourid in Plato’s Timaeus, where there is no 
suggestion that the music of the heavens might be audible to 
human ears.* According to Nicomachus it is number ‘pre- 
existent in the mind of the world-creating God, number con- 


* ceptual only and immaterial in every way, but at the same time 


the true and eternal essence’ by which all things are created: 
time, motion, the heavens, the stars, and the whole celestial 
revolution.’ Nicomachus distinguishes this divine number 
sharply from the other, which can be apprehended (émory- 
paricés) ; the latter being constantly found in connexion with 
material things. It is obvious that the vowels were not meant 

1 85 84 Srav padora of Beoupyoi 73 Towdrov cPélevray, axypots Te Kal mommuapois Kai dvdpbpos 
xai davpddvos Fors ovpBokixds émxadoivra. Excerpta ex Nicomacho, Mus. Script. Graect, 


Pp. 277. 6. 
2 F. Dornseiff, ‘Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie’, Zrocyeia, vii (1922), 33- 
3-H, Diels, Die Fragm. d. Vorsokr. i®. 433. 
+ F. M. Cornford, ‘Plato’s Cosmology’, Tbe Timaeus of Plato, p. 72. 


5 D'Ooge, Nicom. Introduction to Arithmetic, i. 6, pp. 189-go. 6 Tbid., p. 98 
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to be symbols of audible tones, but of the divine numbers, 
through which the immaterial nature of the god was revealed to 
the priests. In mystery rites the magic ceremonial aimed at trans- 
ferring the initiate from the material sphere to the immaterial. 
The invocations formed part of the process of transformation, and 
silence was thought to be ‘the first companion of the divine name’.! 

From these theoretical considerations we must now turn back 
to the transcriptions of the groups of vowels into musical nota- 
tion.2 An examination of the melodic structure of the examples 
taken from papyrus W of the museum at Leyden and the Berlin 
papyrus shows that some of them were intended for amulets, 
others for invocations. The formulae of the amulets can be read 
from left to right and from right to left, with the same sequence 
of vowels. The second collection of formulae is built up of com- 
binations of the seven vowels in groups of three, four, six, or 
seven. These formulae of incantation are often of some length. 
E. Poirée, following C. E. Ruelle’s hypothesis, gives a sufficient 
number of transcriptions from the papyri to permit us to study 
their musical structure. The following examples are taken from 
his article (1 and 2) and from Gastoué’s Origines (3). 
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1 a’ atvrpogos rod dvéparos ory}. K. Preisendanz, Papyrt Graecae Magtcae, ii (1931), 34- 
C. Wessely’s transcription of this passage from Pap. London 121 in Neue griech. Zauberpapyri, 
pp. 47-8, is incorrect. The transcription and interpretation of the passage in A. Gastoué’s Les 
Origines du chant romain, p. 30, can, therefore, no longer be regarded as valid. 

2 Cf. Elie Poirée’s article ‘Chant des sept voyelles, Analyse musicale’, Congrés internat. d'histoire 
de la musique, pp. 30-7. 
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We can see at once that intervals of the type found in nearly 
all the transcriptions are not to be found in any music from which 
these melismata would be-likely to derive, neither in Jewish, 
Syriac, nor Greek music. In fact, these melismata are so different 
from anything we should expect that it is difficult to see how 
anyone could have thought of accepting the transcriptions as 
4 basis for further discussion. Even if the deductions drawn from 
the passages of Nicomachus’ Introduction had left any doubt, 
the musical examples should make it clear that the discussions 
on the music of the spheres and the connexions between tones 
and vowels are purely symbolical. They have no reference to 
the domain of music proper, i.e. to music which can be perceived 
with our human senses.! We can therefore dismiss Ruelle’s 
hypothesis as an erroneous interpretation both of the theoretical 
treatises on which it is based and of the formulae of incantation, 
‘ '—. Wermer? rightly drew attention to the connexion between 
the importance of the number eight in Gnostic writings and the 
introduction of the system of the eight modes on which not only 
classical Greek, but also Byzantine and Western medieval musical 
theory is based. Here we leave the field of cosmological specula- 
tions and enter that of calendaric observations which influenced 
the structure of Eastern liturgies. With great perspicacity E. 
Werner pointed out that the Oktoéchos, the liturgical book of the 
Eastern Churches in which the hymns for the cycle of eight con- 
secutive Sundays are arranged in accordance with the eight 
modes, is a remnant of a calendaric system, consisting of forty- 
nine plus one days, which can be traced back to ‘the Sumerians, 
Akkadians and other ancient nations of West Asia’.3 It has 


. survived in Jewish liturgy and was first introduced into Eastern 


Christian liturgy for the period between Easter and Pentecost. 
The Oktoéchos of Severus of Antioch, a monophysite monk who 
lived in the first half of the sixth century, consists of hymns for 
the Common of the Seasons which are sung on each of the eight 
Sundays in a different echos (mode), viz. on the first Sunday in 


! ‘The same view is expressed by K. Wachsmann in his ‘Untersuchungen zum vorgregorianischen 
Gesang’, Veréffenti. d. gregor. Ak. xu Freiburg 1. d. Schweiz, xix. 24-34. He points out that no 
reference has been found to the use of melodies as amulets, whereas it is known that groups of 
vowels were used, 

2 E. Werner, ‘The Origin of the Eight Modes of Music (Octoéchos). A Study in Musical 


~ Symbolism’, Hebrew Union College Annual, xxi (Cincinnati, 1948), 211-55; “The Sacred Bridge. 


The Interdependence of Liturgy and Musicin Synagogue and Church during the first Millennium’ 


(7959), PP. 373-406. 
3 Thid., pp. 23-4. 
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the first echos, on the second Sunday in the second, and soon. 
These eight Sundays comprise a period of fifty days, a Pente- 
contade. Originally the hymns of the Oktoéchos were sung on the 
eight Sundays after Pentecost,’ but soon three other Pentecon- 
tades were added on which the hymns arranged in the eight 
echoi were sung, and finally the custom of singing the hymns in 
cycles of eight weeks on all the days of the week was introduced 
in the Eastern Churches.* 

Putting together the material now available, E. Werner has 
shown that the liturgical practice of the Oktoéchos has its origin 
in a calendaric system which uses a period of seven weeks plus 
one day as a unit and builds up the year ‘of seven Pentecontades 
plus fourteen intercalated days. The origin of the Pentecontade 
Calendar rests with the conception of seven seasons and seven 
winds. Each wind corresponds to a God. Over these seven Gods 
there ruled a supreme deity.’? This is the Ogdoas. 

In the so-called ‘Eighth Book of Moses’, or ‘ Moses’ Book 
about the Great Name’ from the Papyrus Magicus Leyden W, 
pp. 16 sqq.,* the anonymous author informs the adept that he will 
bind him by an oath to keep secret the content of its revelations, 
for he will soon realize what magic power the book possesses : 


*Evamdxevrat yap adr i 7d Kdprov [-] (dvopa) 6 eare ”OxSoos (’Oy5ods), 6 ra 
advra émirdocew Kal SioiKxdyv: rovtw yap brerdynoay dyyedor, dpydyyedot, 
Baipoves, Saipcdvicca, Kal mdvra Ta Ud THy Kriow. 


(Stored up in it is the supreme name, which is Ogdoas, who commands 
and administers the whole ; to him are obedient the angels; the archangels, 
the demons and demonissae and everything under creation.) p. 16, ll. 46-9. 


Until recently the eight echoi in Byzantine music had been 
identified by modern scholars with the eight modes of ancient 
Greek musical theory. This was a mistake, because the Greek 
‘scales’\—if we are permitted to use the term—-were reckoned 
from the highest note downwards, whereas the Byzantine theorists 
built up the modes from the lowest note upwards: 


1 Cf. A. Baumstark, Festbrevier und Kirchenjabr der syrischen Fakobiten (Paderborn, 1910), 

» 26, 44. 
Pe The name Oktoéchos is properly used only for the liturgical book which contains the hymns, 
arranged in cycles of the eight modes for Sundays; the book which contains hymns for the whole 
week is called Parakletike; but the first is also called ‘the lesser Okto&chos’, and the second ‘great 
Oktoéchos’, 

3 E. Werner, op. cit., pp. 223-4." 4 C. Leemans, op. cit., tome ii, pp. 139 sqq- 
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The essence of a melody sung in one of the eight echoi, however, 
was its musical content. By analysing the musical structure of 
the melodies belonging to one of the eight echoi I found that the 
melodies of each echos were built up of a number of formulae 
which were a peculiar feature of the mode,! or, in other words : 
jt was not the ‘scale’ which was the basis of composition for the 
early Christian and Byzantine hymnographer, but a group of 
formulae which belonged together and made up the material for 
each mode. The.composer’s task consisted in adapting these 
melodic formulae to the words of a new hymn and in linking them 
together in accordance with the words. ; : ; 
This principle can be found as the basis of musical composi- 
tion everywhere in Western Asia and down, to India where the 
Ragas or melody types which represent different modes are de- 
picted in miniatures as gods and goddesses. It remains to be seen 
whether further research will show that the musical formulae 
which constitute the material for each mode originally had a 
certain ritual significance, so that they could only be sung at 
certain times of the year or day. We may suspect that this was 
the case from the fact that the melodies of the third plagal mode, 


“the Barys, or grave mode, are used primarily for hymns of a 


mournful character, and, as the name indicates, which had to be 
sung in a slow tempo. This question, however, cannot be settled 
until we know more about Early Byzantine and even Early 
Christian music, since the feeling for the peculiar character of the 
different modes has completely vanished in Byzantine music of 
the period from which we have the earliest specimens of musical 
notation. 


1 Cf. pp. 300-6, and pp. 417-27. The fact that the melodies of the Eastern Church were built 
up from a certain number of melodic formulae which gave the mode its peculiar character was 
first expounded by the present writer in a study on ‘Die Struktur des serbischen Oktoéchos’, 
Zeitschrift fiir Musikewissenschaft, ti (1919-20), 140-8. 
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(b) Greek alchemists on music : 


In the second book of the treatise de magna et sacra arte 
ascribed to Stephanus of Alexandria who was public professor at 
the time of the emperor Heraclius (610-41), at the beginning, there 
is a short passage which refers to music. Speaking of ‘the multi- 
tude of numbers compounded together’ which had its existence 
‘from one atom and natural monad’, Stephanus compares the 
relation of the emanating but immutable and unmoved monad 
with the rhythmical sound produced by Orpheus on a stringed 
instrument, so that the harmonious sounds ‘should re-echo the 
co-ordinated movement of the elements and the sounding melody 
should be harmoniously perfected. For from the one instrument 
the whole composition takes its origin.’ 

Here reference to music is only made in order to show the 
relation of one element, the single musical instrument, to the 
multitude of sounding elements, but it is significant of the Neo- 
Platonic attitude of the author that in the second paragraph of 
his treatise he already introduces music as an analogy to. his 
statement, made in the first paragraph, that ‘the symbol of every 
circular sphere is the centre, likewise of every triangle and plane 
and solid figure set out by lines’. Music, for Stephanus, comes 
next to geometry; it forms part of‘the guadrivium which can be 
traced back to Pythagorean philosophy. 

Musicologists have recently drawn attention to two sections 
on music: one in.a treatise ascribed to Zosimus of Panopolis, an 
author of the third or fourth century A.D., the other in one 
ascribed to an anonymous writer of the seventh century, who 
was supposed to have given an augmented version of Zosimus’s 
treatise. The sections in question form part of two chapters on 
music and alchemy published by M. Berthelot and C.-E. Ruelle 
in their Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs (Paris, 1887-8). 
It was assumed that in them the first traces of a Byzantine 
musical theory are to be found. Recent investigations by O. 


' Cf. F. Sherwood Taylor, ‘The Alchemical Works of Stephanos of Alexandria, Part I’, Ambix, 
i (1937), 117. The treatise de magna et sacra arte has been edited by I. L. Ideler in Physici et medici 
Graect minores, ii (Berlin, 1847), 203 sqq. 

2 Translation by F. Sherwood Taylor, op. cit. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 

4 C, Héeg, ‘La Théorie de la musique byzantine’, Revue des études grecques, vol. xxxv (1922); 
A. Gastoué, ‘Uber die 8 Tone’, Kirchenmusthalisches Fabrbuch, vol. xxv (1930); K. Wachsmann, 
op. cit., pp. §5-77.. A survey of investigations into the passage of music in alchemical treatises is 
given in G, Reese’s Music sn the Middle Ages (1940), pp. 85-6. 
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Gombosi in his ‘Studien zur Tonartenlehre des Mittelalters’ in 
‘Acta Musicologica, xii (1940), 29-52, however, have proved that 
both chapters belong together and form a short treatise, written 
for the purpose of comparing the elements of alchemy with those 
of music. In this study Gombosi has shown that owing to a lacuna 
in the text of the manuscript from which Cod. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
gr. 2327 (A) was copied, the final pages of Zosimus’s treatise 
mpos Beddwpov xedAara (Coll. iii. 43, pp. 215-18) and the beginning 


of the next, ‘On the making of Gold’ by an anonymous author 


(Coll. iii. 44, pp. 219-20), were put together. The editors of the 
Collection, though acknowledging the corrupt state of the text, 
overlooked the fact that the chapter on music was not the work 
of Zosimus, but of an anonymous author, whose treatise was 
appended to Zosimus’s mpés @edSwporv. Gombosi points out that 
the editors of the Collection could have observed this from the 
study of the oldest manuscript which contains a group of al- 
chemical treatises, namely, the eleventh-century Codex Mar- 
cianus 299 (M) of the Marciana in Venice containing the end of 
Zosimus’s mpds OedSwpov and the complete treatise of the Anony- 
mus. The treatise of the ‘anonymous philosopher’ contains, in fact, 
the only complete version of the text. It should not, therefore, 
have been published by the editors of the Collection in the sixth 
part, among the commentators (Coll. vi. 15, 433-41). 

The content of the treatise of the ‘anonymous philosopher’ still 
offers many difficulties to our understanding, though attempts 
have been made to explain the most obscure passages and to 
correct the text. Textual criticism of the treatise has to start 
by explaining the main technical term. used in it, viz. the rare 


* word oroxés, which we find in the oldest source, the Codex 


Marcianus (M). The two principal sources of the other group of 


‘manuscripts, viz. the Paris MSS., Bibl. Nat. gr. 2327 (A) and 


2249 (K) use the term orofyos. Though Ruelle, the editor of the 
treatise in the Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, has left 
oroxés in the Greek edition, he has emended it into erotyos (ligne 
musicale} = ecclesiastical mode in his translation. Accepting this 
emendation, C. Héeg, A. Gastoué, and, recently, A. Auda, 
developed the hypothesis that Zosimus—-whom they considered 
as the author of the treatise—had twenty-four modes in view 
when he spoke of the oroyot x8’. The adherents of the modal 


hypothesis referred to a footnote to the Greek text (Coll. vi., p. 434) 
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in which Ruelle pointed out that in Codex Paris. gr. 2329 (E) 
oroxés Or arotxos is replaced by #yos, a term occurring in Byzan- 
tine musical theory and practice for the mode of a hymn-tune. 
E, however, cannot be accepted by us as a source for corrections 
in the text, since it derives from the manuscripts of group A and 
was written in the seventeenth century. By substituting orotyos 
for oroxyés a satisfactory interpretation of the text was made 
impossible. This fact was already recognized by K. Wachsmann,! 
who suggested that orowyefov (= element) should be substituted 
for croyds. This is a considerable alteration. But recently 
Lagercrantz has proved convincingly” that the scribe of M wrote 
aroyds where other sources had oroyetov. The main difficulties 
for an understanding of the text virtually disappear when 
aroxds is replaced everywhere by orotxetov, which means the 
element, not only in alchemy, but also in music, where it is one 
of the four tones of the tetrachord. We shall see, however, that 
by this change the very elaborate and far-reaching conclusions 
drawn from the text of the Anonymous by Gastoué and Auda 
can no longer stand. 


Let us now give a short synopsis of the text of the alchemical 


treatise. The anonymous author starts by explaining the nature 
of the mystical egg of the alchemists, which consists of four 
elements. Four elements, too, can be found as the constituents 
of music, since the elementary row, the tetrachord, is built up 
of four tones. There are six different kinds of tetrachords: 
Kentroi, Isoi, Plagioi, Katharoi, Aéchoi, and Paraéchoi, each 
consisting of four tones.? Thus, he concludes, all music is confined 
to twenty-four elements of different kinds. ‘There is no other pos- 
sible way of building up the melodies—countless within their 
species—of the hymns, or benedictions, or revelations, or other 
parts of the divine science without aberration and corruption 
and other musical calamities. The same can be found in the 
unique and true supreme matter, the generation of birds.’* But 


* Untersuch. %. vorgreg. Gesang, p. 61, n. 9: 

? Catalogue des manuscrits alcbimigues grecs, iv. 424. 

3 donep 8é reoodpu érrwv povatxdy yenxurdraw croryeten, 0%, BY, y, 5%, yivovrat wap’ abrdv 
7h Bee Suddopa ororxeia xd’, xévzpor Kat loot Kai wAdyrot, xaBapol re Kat dnxor<xal wapdnyo>. 
Coll, vi. 15, § 2, p. 434, Il 4-6. 

4 nal ddivarov Gus idavbijvar ras KaTd pépos dmelpous pedwdias Tay dpradv } Ceparady F dao- 
xadiiieav 9 Mov cxddous ris fepas emoriuns, cal olov pevoews 7 Pbopas f} GMwv povarxdy rabav 
edevbépas. rodro kdvraiba eorw eipety [rév devardv] ent rijs weds Kai GAnOods xupuwrdrys odns, THs 
éprBoyevias. Coll., p. 434, IL. 7-11. 
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jt is not only the melodies that are sung, the anonymous author 


continues, which are built up from the four elements, but also 
the music which is played on wind instruments (76 addAodpevov) 


and on stringed {xBapiléuevorv). He then explains of which 
@lements a melody can be composed and how the tetrachords 
can be combined without creating disorder. The same procedure 
has to be applied to the different stages of alchemical mixtures. 
Finally some wind, stringed, and percussion instruments are 
enumerated, some of them. familiar from classical Greek authors, 
others, like the Achilliakon or the Rax, difficult to identify. 
Names like Nadion and Kabithakanthion seem to be corruptions 
of Arabic names for instruments: Nadion for Nafir = trumpet, 
KaBBaxdvOov énra Saxttrwy for KdBoul axdvOwy érrd Saxrédww="a 
Qupiz (a kind of cither) with seven thorns (or frets) for the fingers’. 

The treatise is obviously a compilation from. passages dating 
back to writers on alchemy of the third and fourth centuries, 
among whom Zosimus of Panopolis is the outstanding figure, 
though very little, if any, of his work is really original? It has 
been proved that Zosimus was heir to the ideas of Mary and of 
Cleopatra,3 two alchemical authors of the first century a.D.; the 
passages on music of the Ps.-Zosimus may, therefore, go back 
to speculations on musical theory current in the days of Philo 
of Alexandria, and compiled by him from alchemical writings 
by Zosimus and later commentators, through whose works 
fragments from Mary, Cleopatra, and other original authors on 
alchemy were scattered. This view is based on the examination 
of a passage in the sixth paragraph of the treatise, from which it 
seems rather doubtful whether this ‘anonymous philosopher’ of 


* the seventh century had a clear view of the musical ideas which 


he inherited. After stating in § 2 that twenty-four different 
species (r@ ciSex Sudhopa) of elements are obtained from the four 
principal elements, the author admits in § 6 the possibility of 
another view, viz. that the twenty-four species derive from only 
six, each of them consisting of four elements. But, he concludes 
abruptly, ‘it is not fitting for us to talk about this question’.+ 
It is probable that he was an adherent of the Neo-Pythagorean 
School who wanted to prove the essential unity of a physical 
' Cf. O, Gombosi, ‘Studien, I11’, 4.4. xii. 48. 


2 Cf. F. Sherwood Taylor, ‘A Survey of Greek Alchemy’, ¥.H.S. 1 (193°), Tig. 
3 Tbid., pp. 126 and 119. 4 Cf. Coll. vi. 15, § 6, p. 437, le 9 
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world which is different in its species. His reference to a passage 
from Zosimus that ‘everything caused by nature is one, not in 
form, but in system’ (évds évros roi dvaixod, add’ obk «idous, 
éAAd réxvns)! suggests such a line of thought. The content of 
the treatise in which the elements of alchemy are compared 
with those of music has to be considered as a whole. The two 


parts are of equal importance. The chemical processes described. 


in this and other alchemical treatises are symbolical. The 
chemical directions for colouring the ‘egg’* stand for the magical 
process through which the initiate is enabled to produce the 
philosopher’s stone, i.e. to acquire superior powers by over- 
coming his bodily nature and transforming himself into a higher 
being. Similarly the ‘elements’ of music do not apply to audible 
tones and tetrachords but to the music of the spheres and to the 
harmonies which create an attunement between soul and body. 

The fact that some of the names of instruments appear in a 
corrupt form, while others are so strange that it is doubtful 
whether they are not pure inventions of the author, is an addi- 
tional indication that the treatise could have had no connexion 
with musical practice. This part of the treatise may have been 
added later in order to prove that the elementary principles on 
which all music is based can be applied to all musical instruments, 
though they vary in shape and quality of sound. 

Any attempt, therefore, to establish connexions between the 
speculations on music in the alchemical treatise and actual 
Byzantine musical theory should proceed with great caution, 
particularly as the treatise consists of various parts compiled 
from works spread over a period of between six to eight hundred 
years. To assign it to a Christian author’ is certainly wrong. 
Speaking of the hymns to be sung at the service of the divine 
knowledge (ris lep@s émuarryns), Ps.-Zosimus certainly does not 
refer to the Christian Office, but to the mystery cult of a Gnostic 
sect, influenced by Iranian and Chaldean ideas.* This becomes 
evident from a treatise bearing the title: ‘The High Priest 
Komarius, the philosopher, teaches Cleopatra the divine and 


1 Tbid., p. 437, 1 5. 

2 Cf, R. Reitzenstein, ‘Zur Geschichte d. Alchemie u. des Mystizismus', Nachrichten d. Kgl. 
Ges. d. Wiss, xu Gottingen, Phil.-bist. Kl, 1919, p. 20. 

3 Cf A. Gastoué, ‘L’Origine lointaine des huit tons liturgiques’, Reowe du Chant Grégorien, 
xxxiv (1930), 126 sqq. 

+ R. Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 20. Zosimus (Coll., p. 114) calls the alchemical prpcess of preparing 
the philosopher's stone 76 pubpiaxcr pvariptov. 
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holy art of the philosopher’s stone.’' This art {réyv7) is identical 


with that of initiation into the mystery of the ‘Ege’, composed of 
four elements, ‘since it is the image of the world and contains in 


= jtgelf the four elements’. It is also called ‘the stone which is 


turned by the moon’, ‘stone which is not stone’, ‘eagle-stone’, 


: and ‘brain of alabaster’.* 


There is one point still to be mentioned: the musical terms 
used by Ps.-Zosimus to designate the six tetrachords, Katharos, 
Plagios, Isos, Kentros, Aéchos, and Paraéchos are not to be 
found in any works on musical theory either by classical Greek 
or by Byzantine authors. In Byzantine theory the term Plagios, 
of course, commonly designates subsidiary species of the four 
authentic modes, but there is a fundamental difference between 
these modes and the rows of tones mentioned by Ps.-Zosimus. 
‘All the Byzantine modes are based on ascending scales. The 
difference between authentic and plagal modes is to be found in 
their cadences. On the contrary, of the six tetrachords mentioned 
by. Ps.-Zosimus, three (Kentros, Katharos, Paraéchos) are 
ascending, the other three descending.’ 

From all these considerations we may conclude that the treatise 
‘On. the making of gold’ is a document of some value for our 
studies. More importance, however, may be attached to the 
blending of Greek cosmogonic speculations with ideas apper- 
taining to Gnostic and other mystical sects, than to its reference 
to the theory of music. In fact, the allusions to music are in- 
coherent to such a degree that it is easy to see that they were 
given by the author only as illustrations of the alchemical process, 
which he described to the initiates. These allusions are kept 


“ obscure in the same way as the descriptions of the alchemical 


process itself. References to musical theory are based on Greek 
musical thought ; they do not show any development character- 
istic of Byzantine musical theory, the beginnings of which are 
still concealed from us. The treatise of the ‘anonymous philo- 
sopher’ forms a link in the chain of other alchemical works of a 
similar character, extending from the earliest days of a Christian 
society existing in the midst. of a pagan majority, to the time 
when Orthodox Christianity had been fully developed, and had 


given to the Eastern Empire the features characteristic of the 
-hew Byzantine civilization. 


: Catal. des MSS. alchimiques grecs, iv. 400-1. 


7 choy exédeoay rerpdorotyov 51d 76 elvat avrd dcpou julpnow, meptexor 74 réaoapa oratyeta 


‘ & Sv wai NBov exddecav Sv Kvdte 4 cern, Kal ABov Tov od Aov, Kai Aor detirny, Kal 
BoPdorpuroy éyxedoror. Call. d. anc. Alchim. gr. i. 4, pp. 20-1. 
=) O. Gombosi, ‘Studien III’, 4.9. xu. 49. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PAGAN BACKGROUND 


I, ABSENCE OF MUSICAL DOCUMENTS 


ii prominent part which music held in the daily life of the 
Eastern Empire can be seen from the reports of ceremonies 
and festivities by Byzantine historians. To these may be added 
the arguments of Christian writers and the decrees of councils 
against the pernicious effects on morality of public shows and 
spectacles. Yet anyone who looks for records of secular music 
in Byzantine manuscripts will be disappointed, since no trace of 
this kind of music has been discovered in any document up to 
the present day. This fact will not surprise the student of the 
history of music, as there is a similar absence of documents for 
secular music in the West before the twelfth century. This lack 
of documents for Byzantine secular music is regrettable, but we 
are faced with the same absence of written evidence in every 
other branch of Eastern secular music, and it is hardly to be 
expected that we should be in a more favourable position with 
regard to that of Byzantium alone. 

Eastern secular music has been transmitted orally up to the 
present day, and the instrumentalists were used to accompanying 
the singers by heart. Byzantine musical notation was exclusively 
used for fixing ecclesiastical hymns and some of the acclamations 
(éxra) sung during ceremonies of the court in honour of the 
Emperor and the Empress, or of the Church in honour of a 
visiting ecclesiastical dignitary. The specific character of this 
musical notation, with which we shall have to deal fully later on, 
would have made its use impossible for any other purpose before 
its final development as an interval notation at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. But even at that stage its application 
to secular music would have been most unlikely. The clergy, the 
courtiers, and other members of the educated classes who col- 
lected books and ordered them to be written treated with con- 
tempt public shows, ballets, pantomimes, and other theatrical 
performances accompanied by music. They would never, there- 
fore, have suggested that the system of musical signs used for 
the transmission of hymns or acclamations in honour of the 
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‘mperial family and of ecclesiastical dignitaries should be used 
‘or recording profane music. 


Se ji. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO MUSIC IN PUBLIC LIFE 


‘This fact, however, must not lead us to overlook the important 
“role which secular music played in Byzantine civilization. The 
‘Eastern Empire had inherited from the Western and from the 
Hellenistic world many of the pagan feasts which were connected 
with processions, dances, pantomimes, and other theatrical per- 
formances ; it had inherited from Rome the passion for the Hippo- 
drome, which had dominated public life during the whole period of 
the city’s growth and decline. These feasts, above all the Olympic 
games, the Calendae, Vota, Brumalia, and Maioumas, were cele- 
prated in the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, above all in 
Antioch, Ephesus, Miletus, Pergamum, and Alexandria, in their 
original pagan form during the first centuries of our era.! From 
the beginning they were vigorously attacked and condemned by 
Christian writers, and when the Christian faith became the State 
religion of the newly founded Byzantine Empire the attacks 
became even more violent, as they were backed by the authority 
of the Basileus, whom Byzantine Christianity regarded as God’s 
delegate on earth, as Isapostolos, the prince ‘equal to the Apostles’. 
But when the clergy became convinced that it was impossible to 
abolish the feasts, which were too deeply rooted in the minds of 
the people, they changed their policy, taking all the performances 
under their control and gradually christianizing them. 

The hostile attitude of the Church is easy to understand. From 
the second to the fourth centuries the members of Christian 
communities lived in the midst of a highly developed pagan 
civilization and were tempted to take part in the theatrical 
performances, dances, and processions they were constantly 
witnessing. This fact explains the warning voices which many 
Christian writers raised against the ‘theatre of the Devil’ ,? which 
destroyed the modesty of family lifes The warnings can be 
eset arehe cope pnly GERI. fittea Teves Macc nce ed Palos cay Fe 
tay Bulavrwav (Venice, 1878); it makes part of the material collected by Sathas easily accessible 
to ithe Western reader. 2 ; f ' au ; ; ae wee 
~oyor St. John Choynostom, Homilias ie Matsb. (th Hons c"7), BDL Patri etd, Field 
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found as early as the writings of the Apologists. Tatian in his 
controversial discussion of Hellenic civilization, Address to the 
Greeks (Adyos mpés “EdAnvas), denounces (22-4) the dangers of 
assemblies, which take place under the patronage of: ‘wicked 
demons’. Athenagoras in his Supplication concerning the Chris- 
tians (npeoBela rept Xpiorvavéiv, 35) tries to persuade Christians 
not to go to the amphitheatre, and states that those who fail 
to prevent murder are as guilty as those who commit murder. 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, brings forward the same argu- 
ments in Ad Autolycum, 3. 15. Clement of Alexandria asks in 
the last chapter of the Paedagogus whether there exists any 
shameful thing which was not to be seen in a theatrical show. 
The peril had obviously become so serious by the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third centuries that two Christian 
writers found it necessary to deal with it in special pamphlets. 
Both authors belonged to the Church of Carthage, and both 
wrote in Latin: they were Tertullian and either Cyprian himself 
or one of his contemporaries known to-day as Pseudo-Cyprian. 
Tertullian, after giving a survey of the historical development 
of the theatre which he shows to have always been connected 
with the cult of the gods, comes to the conclusion that it is a 
place of idolatry and immodesty: ‘quae vero voce et modis et 
organis et lyris transiguntur Apollines et Musas et Minervas et 
Mercurios mancipes habent.’! He addresses his reader and asks 
whether anyone could imagine that the angels in heaven would 
be ignorant of what was going on in diabolt ecclesia. ‘Non ergo 
fugies sedilia hostium Christi, ilam cathedram pestilentiarum, 
ipsumque aerem, qui desuper incubat, scelestis vocibus con- 
stupratum?’ What a difference, Tertullian concludes, between 
these spectacles and that of the triumphant coming of Christ, 
or of the Last Judgement: ‘ille ultimus et perpetuus judicii dies, 
ille nationibus insperatus, ille derisus, cum tanta saeculi vetustas, 
et tot eius nativitates uno igni haurientur. quae tunc spectaculi 
latitudo!? The second pamphlet, dating from themiddle of the third 
century, refutes those who look to the Old Testament to provide 
an excuse for attending theatrical performances and ballets: 
Non pudet, inquam, non pudet fideles homines et christiani sibi nominis 
auctoritatem vindicantes superstitiones vanas gentilium cum spectaculis 
mixtas de scripturis caelestibus vindicare et divinam- auctoritatem 


© De spectaculis, c, 10; P.G. i, col. 643. 2 Ib, c. 30; P.G. i, col. 660. 


sania 


ae 
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jdololatriae conferre. Nam quando id quod in honore alicuius idoli ab 
ethnicis agitur a fidelibus christianis spectaculo frequentatur, et idololatria 
gentilis asseritur et in contumeliam Dei religio vera et divina calcatur. 
Pudor me tenet praescriptiones eorum in hac causa et patrocinia referre. 


‘abi’, inquiunt, ‘scripta sunt ista, ubi prohibita? alioquin et auriga est 


Jsrael Helias et ante arcam David ipse saltavit. Nabla cynaras aera 
tympana tibias citharas choros legimus.’! 


To argue in this way, Ps.-Cyprian says, is to misinterpret the text. 
‘For then harps, cymbals, flutes, drums, and zithers sounded in 
honour of God, and not of idols; whereas now through the skill 
of the devil these instruments have become forbidden things.’ 
No Christian writer, however, has used more violent language 
against the theatre than John Chrysostom, who served the Church 
of Antioch as deacon and presbyter from A.D. 381 to 398. At this 
time Antioch was, after Alexandria, the chief theatrical centre 
of the Eastern Empire. It had four theatres, the theatre of . 
Dionysos, the theatre of Zeus Olympius, the so-called ‘Plethron’, 
and ‘the Oblong theatre’ (xpdunxes Oéarpov), where classical 
tragedies and comedies, and also lighter comedies, ballets, panto- 
mimes, and all sorts of scenic shows were performed. 
From a passage in the seventh homily in Matthaeum it is clear 
what kind of shows the theatres of Antioch presented at the end 
of the fourth century. Chrysostom asks his reader: ‘Tell me, 
then; if anyone offered to take you to the palace and show you 
the king on his throne, would you really choose to see the theatre 
instead of the king? And yet there is nothing to be gained in 
the palace. But here there is a spiritual well of fire that gushes 
up from this Table, and you abandon this and run down to the 


‘theatre to see women swimming and nature put to open dis- 


honour, leaving Christ sitting by the well.’? He warns his audience 
that they risk shipwreck of soul by deserting the fountain of 
blood, the awful cup, for the fountain of the devil: ‘For that 
water is a sea of lasciviousness, not drowning bodies but working 
shipwreck of souls. And whereas she swims with naked body, 
you, beholding, are sunk in the deep of lasciviousness.’3 

1 Ps.-Cyprian, De spectaculis, C.S.E.L., vol. iii, Appendix i, p. 5. 
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In another passage, in the thirty-seventh homily i Maithaeum, 
Chrysostom gives a masterly picture of the corruption of the 
spectacles which he had obviously seen in his youth in Antioch 
“Yea, and in that place there are foul words and fouler gestures, 
and the dressing of the hair has the same purpose, and the gait, 
and the costume, and the voice, and the languishing movement 
of the limbs, and the rollings of the eyes, and the flutes, and the 
pipes, and the action, and the plots, and everything, in short, 
is full of the utmost licentiousness.’! 

He implores the Christian congregation not to behave worse 
than the barbarians, who cannot understand how the civilized 
citizens of the Empire can enjoy such spectacles: “What excuse, 
then, can there be for us, since we who are citizens of heaven, 
and have our part in the chorus of the Cherubim, and are the 
companions of the angels, degrade ourselves lower than even the 
barbarians in this respect, and that when there are innumerable 
other better pleasures within our reach.’ 

At the climax of the thirty-seventh homily he introduces a 
dialogue between himself and an imaginary questioner, who asks 
what is to be done; should the theatres be closed, and everything 
turned upside down? Chrysostom answers that society is already 
turned upside down: marriage and family life are completely 
corrupted by the bad example of the stage. He is asked whether 
in that case the theatres should not be pulled down altogether. 
He replies that it would, indeed, be best: ‘Nevertheless, I do 
not commanzd it, but, standing as these places are, I bid you make 
them of no effect, which were a greater praise than pulling them 
down.’3 

As we read these homilies we must try to envisage the situation 
of the Christian community to which they were addressed. 
They were a minority in a pagan city, by whose laws they were 
obliged to live. Any violent action on their part would have been 
immediately and easily suppressed. They were forced, therefore, 


epyalépevov. EN’ 4 udu vifxeras yopvovpery 75 ope, ob 5é dpav xaranovrily mpos Tov tis doehyelas 
fvOdv. Ibid., p. 96. 
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arok, kai durt, Kal peddv Budidacis, wal dpOaAuéiv exorpopal, kal avpryyes, Kai adro/, kal Spdpara, 
xal snobéoes, Kat ndvra amas ris Caxdrys doehyelas dvdpeora. Ibid., p. 523. 
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3 St. John Chrisostom, ibid. xxxvii. 525. 
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to defend themselves against corruption by withdrawing from 


“the scenes where it was enacted, not by abolishing them. 


~ Chrysostom’s attitude to the theatre is summed up for us in 


the sixth homily in Matthaeum: 


‘tis not for us, then, to be continually laughing, and to be dissolute and 
luxurious, but it is for those upon the stage, for the harlot women, the men 
who are gelded to this intent, parasites and flatterers, not for those who 
pear spiritual arms but for those who belong to the devil. For it is he, yea, 
jtis he, who even made this thing an art, so that he might weaken Christ’s 
soldiers, and soften the sinews of their-zeal. For this cause he also built 
theatres in the cities, and, having trained these buffoons, by means of 
their wretched condition he hurls this terrible pestilence on the whole 
city, persuading men to follow those things which Paul commanded us to 
flee, foolish talking and jesting.”? 

Chrysostom is fighting against the ‘mortiferi cantus et acroa- 
mata scenicorum, quae mentem emolliunt ad amores’, as St. 
Ambrose calls them.? He follows the same line of argument as 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, the Cappadocian 
Fathers Gregory Nazianzen and Basil the Great, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Jerome.3 In fact, we already find in Chrysostom’s 
homilies the distinction, which was made later by St. Augustine 
between musica luxuriantis, creating luxuriosa aurium volupias, 
and musica sapientis; a distinction of great importance for the 
development of the art of music in the Middle Ages. 


III. ECCLESIASTICAL EDICTS AGAINST PAGAN MUSIC 


The legislation of the Church dealt extensively with the danger 
arising from theatrical displays. The Council of Laodicea (4.D. 
360) denounced people who jumped about and danced on their 
way to a wedding as behaving in a way improper for Christians 
(Canon 53).* Priests or clerics were forbidden to remain at a 
wedding-feast when the actors entered to perform a theatrical 
show: they had to leave before the actors came (Canon 54).5 


_ But we may ask if there is any difference between the attitude 


of the Church in condemning theatrical shows and that of 
1 Hom. in Matth.: Bibl. Patr. vi. 84. 
2 Hexaémeron, ili. 1. 7 
3 CE. T. Gérold, Les Péres de ? Eglise et la Musique (Paris, 1931), ch. ii. 
4 Sr ob Sei xprortarods eis ydpous dmepyopevous Paddle H dpxetoba, ddd ceuvids dermvetv F 


= \dproréy ds mpévet xpioriavots. J.-B. Pitra, Luris Eccles. Graec. Monumenta, i. 502. 
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civilized pagan society. While the Council of Laodicea was being 
convoked the Emperor Julian was making a last effort to re- 
organize pagan religion. In a letter written to the High Priest 
of the province of Asia! at the beginning of A.D. 363 he issued 
the following orders: 


‘No priest should, in any place, attend these licentious theatrical shows, 

. nor introduce (an actor) into his own house, for that is altogether 
unfitting. Indeed, if it were possible to expel such shows completely from the 
theatres and give back a pure stage to Dionysus I should certainly have 
attempted zealously to carry this out; but since I thought that this was 
impossible, and that even if it were possible it would, for other reasons, not 
be expedient, I abstained entirely from this ambition. I do expect, however, 
that priests should withdraw themselves from the obscenity of the theatres 
and leave them to the crowd. Therefore let no priest enter a theatre, or 
have an actor or a charioteer for his friend; and let no dancer or mime 
approach his door. I only permit him to go, if he likes, to the sacred games 


in which women are forbidden not only to participate in the competitions, © 


but even to have seats in the theatres. With regard to the hunting shows 
with dogs which are arranged by the cities inside the theatres, need I say 
that not only priests but even the sons of priests must abstain from them ?’? 


This edict shows clearly that Julian saw the same dangers as 
the Church did. But the Church had not merely to guard against 
the dangers to the morals of the Christian population which 
arose from the indecency of public shows: she had an even more 
important reason for prohibiting her adherents from attending 
anything connected with theatrical displays. Such displays were 
sacred to the gods. Therefore, in the course of the following 
centuries, the attitude of the Church became increasingly hostile 
to scenic performances and every kind of public display. 

No less than four canons of the Council 7 Trullo (a.D. 691),* 
Canons 24, 51, 62, and 71, have as their object the anathematizing 


1 Cf. Iuliani Imperatoris epistulae et leges, ed. J. Bidez et F. Cumont (Paris, 1922), p. 127, and 
J. Bidez, ‘L’Empereur Julien’, Guvres completes, tome i, 2¢ Partie (Paris, 1924), pp- 102-5. 
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ziblic shows and theatrical performances. The late-twelfth- 
entury. commentators on the canons, Zonaras and Balsamon 
uggest, however, that these canons were directed not so much 
aginst the usual celebration of festivals and theatrical repre- 
entations in general, as against their abuse. But from the text 
of Canon 62 we can see that the popular feasts, viz. the Calendae, 
“Vota, Brumalia, Lupercalia, and Dionysia, should ‘once and for 
all be excluded from the association of the faithful’. Public 
dances by women, ‘which meant so much outrage and harm’, 
were also forbidden, as well as ballets and rites of men and women 
‘following pagan customs and alien to Christian life’. No man 
was allowed to dress as a woman, no woman to appear in a man’s 
dress. It was forbidden to put on either comic or satyric or tragic 
masks, or to take part in the Dionysia. The canon ends by 
ordering clerics who disobeyed these orders to be deposed, lay- 
men to be excommunicated.! 

The Council in Trullo marked the climax of resistance against 
the maintenance of celebrations rooted in pagan customs and rites. 
It went so far as to ban the acclamations (dra) which had been 
sung at the other councils. Thus it came about that no acclama- 
tions were sung at the Council 7m Trullo, though it was presided 
over by the Emperor himself, who was accustomed to be greeted 
on such occasions by the clergy with carefully prepared sen- 
tences executed in the same manner as in the Hippodrome. It 
was, as a matter of fact, the only council at which acclamations 
were not sung. 


IV. THE THEATRE 


The sixty-second canon of the Concilium in Trullo contains 
the prohibition of comic, satyric, or tragic masks (xpoowmeia 
kapixd 7 catupind } tpayixd). In this passage more distinct 
reference is made to the theatre* proper than in the homilies of 
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the Fathers of the Church or in other manifestoes of Christian 
writers who, speaking of the ‘pomp of the devil’ (mop SiaBddov) ,** 
contrast the passion for the stage (Gearpowavia) and for athletic 
games and races with ‘that for the theatre above’. It is, in fact, 
to the repertory of the ancient Greek theatre that the sixty- 
second canon refers, as is evident from the commentary on the 
canons of the council by Balsamon, a Byzantine writer of the 
second part of the twelfth century. He gives, as examples of 
comedy, the plays of Aristophanes; of the satyric drama the 
rites in honour of Dionysus; of tragedy the iambic poems of 
Euripides.? Whether the classical drama was still acted on the 
stage in the twelfth century, or whether Balsamon speaks merely 
from a knowledge gained by reading, cannot be decided from the 
passage. We know, however, from Joannes Lydus,’ a Byzantine 
writer of the sixth century, that Byzantium had inherited from 
Rome seven different genres of light comedy. These are: (1) the 
palliata, with plots taken from scenes of Greek life ; (2) the togata, 
giving pictures of Roman life; (3) the Atellana, attached as an 
exodium to the tragedies, similar to the satyric drama; (4) the 
tabernaria, comedies accompanied by music and dance; (5) the 
Rhinthonics (‘Pwwvrxy), comedies in hexameters, and with im- 
provised verses, accompanied by dances; (6) the planipedaria, 
short pieces, executed by the planipedes, mimes without masks 
and cothurnus, wearing thin-soled boots; (7) and finally the 
mimic comedies which, according to Lydus, were the only sur- 
viving type. These were plays without any high artistic merits, 
whose sole purpose was to make the crowd laugh.* 

The indecency of the spectacles was, it seems, not the only 
evil against which Christian writers and the Church had to 


1 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Oration, 19. 6. opm} 88 d:aBdov €o7i Bearpopaviat Kai 
inno8poplat, kuvqyeota xal néca roadry paradrys. P.C. XXxili, ¢. 1069. 

2 Lnrnréov ody riva elol 7d Kepixd mpoownela, riva 7d Tpayexd, Kal Tiva 74 carupikd. Kal Kopixa 
péy elow 7a yedwroroud Kal EbuBprora, dis 74 ouyypagérra napa 708 Aptoroddvous’ spayexd 74 weperab ij 
kal 74 Opqvaddn, cs 7é 100 Eiipyni8ov toppeta: wat carvpixd, 7a els Gyvov 70d Atovdcou redovjeva Spyca 
napa Zaripwr xa Baxydév. Cf. Balsamonis, Zonarae, Aristeni Commentaria in Canones SS. Aposto- 
lorum, Conciliorum, et in Epistolas canonicas SS, Patrum. P.G. exxxvii, ¢. 739- 

2 pévror eeopedia réuverar els énrd, els wadddrav royGrav *AreMdvny raBepvapiav ‘Pudwumkny 
mavureBaplav kal pynxiy' Kal waudra pév cory 4 “EMquxiy bxdbeaw Exovea xwpepdia, toyara 5é 
4} ‘Pupainty, épyaiay 'AreMdvy dé dorw 7 ray Aeyoudvaw eodrapiow" raBepvapia 88 4 oxnverrh 7h 
Bearpuct Kewpwdlar ‘Prduvich 4 ewrix}: mhaveredapia } xatacroapia: perth } viv SFG ydvn 
awlopdr, rexvixdv yey Eyovea abd, addyy pdvov 76 wAiPos endyouca yaar. De magistratibus, 
i. 40, ed. Wuensch, Bibl. Teubn., pp. 41-2. 

4 CEK.N, Sathas, Joropucdy doxiwoy mepl 706 Bedrpou Kal ris povoixijs Toy Bulayrav (1878), 
p. 367, and V. Cottas, Le Thédtre 4 Byzance, p. 36. 
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fight. In the early days of Christianity the theatre was apparently 
aged as a means of ridiculing Christian religion and its rites. 


This may be gathered from a legend transmitted in Syriac. It is 


called ‘The Tale of the Actors’,! and cannot have been a mere 


fiction of a Christian writer. The legend runs as follows. Pagan 


actors in Oxyrhynchus set out to amuse the crowd with a play 


imitating and turning to ridicule the ceremony of the Mass, the 
symbols of the Church, and Christian martyrdom. But the play 
had the opposite effect. Some of the actors who were ‘baptized’ 
on. the stage were really converted and professed their new 
religious belief with great sincerity. Glaukus, the pagan actor, 
who performed the role of the priest, surprised by their attitude, 
tried to convince them that it was only a play they were acting. 
But wonders happened; the cross on his breast began to shine, 
and he too, together with the other actors and many of the crowd, 
joined them in the new belief. Igorius, King of the Goths, sent 
for them. They were summoned before him and interrogated. 
He tried to persuade them to give up their new belief, but in 
vain, and they were imprisoned and finally executed’ Though 
the historical background of the legend is full of inaccuracies— 
there was, for example, no Gothic king called Igorius in Oxy- 
thynchus—, the “Tale of the Actors’ cannot be regarded as mere 
invention. The calendar of the Eastern Church contains several 
names of actors who suffered martyrdom, and it seems very 
likely from this account that pagan authorities encouraged the 
performances of such plays and used them as propaganda to 
check the spread of the new belief. 


V. THE PANTOMIME 


The Byzantine theatre had also adopted from Rome another 
kind of scenic performance, the pantomime. We learn how it was 
performed from an essay of Libanius about dancers.* A poem 
was sung, and the actor had to expound its meaning mimically. 
Some actors had developed the art of the mimic dance to such 
a. degree that they were able to perform ‘loquente gestu, nutu, 
crure, genu, manu, rotatu’3 whole tragedies. Libanius reports that 

1]. Link, Die Geschichte der Schauspieler, nach einem syrischen MS. der kgl. Bibliothek in Berlin 
Inaug. Diss., 1904). The MS. is no. 75 (222) of Sachau’s Catalogue. 


2 Libanius, Oratio pro Saltatoribus, 94-8: Opera, ed, R. Foerster, iv. 481~5, Bibl. Teubn. 
3 C. Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius, carmen 23, Bibl, Teubn., p. 344. 
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one of them, the dancer Xenophon, was admired for his mimic 
performance of the Bacchae of Euripides. The mimic dancer, 
the rpaywdds, as he is now called, is the favourite actor of the 
Byzantine stage, and he maintains his position until the end of 
the Empire.t But his social status remains as low as that of the 
other actors. Once his name was entered in the register of mimes 
he became deprived of the right to inherit or to appear as a 
witness in court. The Church refused him the last sacrament 


and excluded him from baptism and holy communion. This 


decree can be traced back as far as the Canones Hippolyti? at 
the end of the fourth century and the Apostolic Constitutions.3 
Actors, therefore, had to remain pagans, or give up their career, 
although if they did so they could be forced by Byzantine civil 
law to reappear on the stage, which naturally led to their ex- 
communication.* There were short periods in which these severe 
rules were relaxed—-such humane intervals occurred under some 
of the Isaurian emperors and especially during the reign of the 
Macedonian dynasty-—but as a whole the low social position of 
the actors contrasted strongly with the high appreciation of the 
public for their art. Here, too, however, Byzantine society— 
pagan in the beginning and Christian after the victory of the 
Church—did not institute a new social order but followed the 
principles expounded in the third book of the Republic of Plato 
and developed by Neoplatonic philosophy. There is, in fact, no 
great difference between Plato’s attitude, which accords every 
kind of honour to the pantomimic artist and worships him ‘as 
holy, wonderful, and delightful being’, but also informs him 
‘that in our State such as he are not permitted to exist’,5 and 
that of Byzantine legislation described above; except that the 
latter is more lenient and accepts the more modified view ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Politics and Poetics. 

* Cf, V. Cottas, Le Thédire a Byzance, p. 50. 

? Canon 12, see W. Riedel, Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, p. 206. 

3 Constitutiones Apostolorum, 8. 32. 9: rev emt oxqrijs édv ms mpocty evip # yr} # Avloxos F 
povopdyes ¥} orabioBpsuos % Aoweumoris 4 xopaddgs 4 wiBapiorhs F pions 4 8 ry Spynow ém- 


dexvdpevos 7H} KdrqAos, } mavadobwoar F dmoBadrAcobwoar. 
+ V. Cottas, p. 51. 


obre Bus eyyerécbar, droméumoper re els Eq wow pdpov Kad ris Kepadfs xaraygarres Kal 
ply aréfavres .. .. Rep. ili. 398 a. 


ll ii ina eminem 
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VI. PAGAN FEASTS 
(a) Olympic Games 

Musical performances also played an important part in the 
Olympic games, which were revived in several towns of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. Our information is most complete for 
the Olympic gamesat Antioch. In the time of Claudius (a.D. 41-54) 
the Emperor was asked by the Antiochenes to renew the Olympic 
games, for which the money had been provided by the legacy of a 
rich citizen, Sosibius ; they were instituted by an Imperial edict and 
consisted of theatrical shows, musical and dramatic performances, 
athletic games, horse-races, and fighting of gladiators. It was 
originally intended to hold them ona large scale every fifth year, in 
October, and they were to last for thirty days ; but wars, an earth- 
quake, and fires prevented this plan from being fully carried out. 

Only the horse-races were maintained and took place in June. ; 
In the reign of Commodus (A.D. 180-92) the Antiochenes again 
asked the Emperor to reinstitute the Olympic games. Com- 
modus agreed, and ordered the games to be held every fourth 
year in July at the Feast of Offerings for forty days (€opri rOv 
dvabyudrav iro Gvovdv). For the first time Olympic games took 
place in the new gymnasium built by Commodus. According 
to Malalas all sorts of athletic contests took place here, and also 
performances on instruments and singing of dramatic cantilenas 
(of 8 édwrdoxowr tpayicd pédAn). In these contests young girls 
also participated, candidates of philosophy devoted to a virtuous 
life, some of them performing mimic dances, others singing 
Greek hymns (kai tpaywSodcar kai Aéyouoa: Buvous twas “EMn- 


* yxods). All the victors in these games, both men and girls, were 


obliged to preserve chastity until their death. ' 

The Olympic games at Antioch seem to have acquired such 
fame that Diocletian came expressly from Egypt to Antioch in 
order to attend them, not as Emperor, but as an Alytarches of 
Antioch, i.e. as the master of ceremonies at the Olympic games. 
This dignitary, who had to distribute the prizes, deputized for 
Zeus, and divine honours were conferred upon him. In the 
Olympic games the Hellenic spirit was preserved in its pure 


- essence ; nevertheless it could not prevail against the new Chris- 


tian civilization, and the Olympic games at Antioch were for- 
bidden by the Emperor Justinian. 
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(b) The Maioumas : 


Among the feasts already mentioned the ‘Orgies of Maioumas’ 
seem to have occupied a prominent place at Antioch. They were 
ordered by Commodus in the same edict by which he had 
instituted the Olympic games. The Orgies of Maioumas were 
a nocturnal feast connected with scenic performances in honour 
of Dionysus and Aphrodite. The feast was celebrated every 
third year in May. In the reign of Theodosius I, the Great (379~ 
gs) it was forbidden on account of its orgiastic character, but 
reinstituted by his son and successor Arcadius in A.D. 396.7 It 
spread over all the provinces of the Empire and left many traces 
in several feasts, which were celebrated throughout the whole 
period of the Byzantine Empire.? According to V. Cottas the 
ayavixsv ExroSpd.uov, the ‘Hippodrome of Vegetables’, described 
in Constantine Porphyrogennetus, De Ceremoniis, had absorbed 
some of the features characteristic of the Maioumas, and of 
the ‘Feast of the Rases’—called ris [déorpys—a variant of the 
Maioumas. On the day of the ‘Hippodrome of Vegetables’ the 
races were followed by performances by the mimes (of rod 
oylov).3 The Hippodrome was adorned for the occasion with 
a cross of roses, and vegetables and sweets were distributed 
among the crowd. 


(c) The Calendae 


Another feast, taken over, as it seems, directly from Rome, 
and christianized by Byzantium, was the Calendae. John 
Chrysostom had written his Sermon concerning the Calendae 
(Adyos rats KaAdySas) against the pagan form of the feast 
because the celebrations on the 1st of March—the beginning of 
the new year in Rome—were accompanied by masques. The 
habit of wearing masks on this feast spread so widely that even 
clerics had to be warned not to take part. The Calendae were 


* *Clementiae nostrae placuit, ut Maiumae provincialibus laetitia redderetur, ita tamen, ut 
servetur honestas ct verecundia castis moribus perseveret. Dar. vir aL, Mar. Constan(tiINo)p(ox1) 
Arcap(r10) 11 ET Honor(10) 11 AA. Conss. (A.D. 396, 25 Apr.) Codex Theodosianus, lib. xv, tit. 
vi, de Maiuma, ed. Th. Mommsen, i. 2, pp. 820-1. 

2 See V. Cottas, Le Thédtre a Byzance, pp. 10, 11. 

3 Cf. Le Livre des Cérémonies, edited by A. Vogt, tome ii, Commentaire (Paris, 1940), p. 160. 

4 GMa Kal res «Aypixol, kara Twas éoprds, mpos Siddopa peraoynuarilovrar mpoowmeta Kat more 
ev Ehipeas ev 7 pecovdey ris exwdgotas pete otparuotixdy dudiwy eioépxovrat, ote 82 Kal dis 
povayol mpoodevovow 4} ds Léa rerpénoda. W. Beveridge, Pandectae Canonum (Oxford, 1672), 
i. 230-1. 
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finally abolished by Canon 62 of the Council im Truilo, along 
with the other feasts mentioned above, the Vota and Brumala. 
But it seems that this interdict either had no effect at all or was 


only effective for a short time in Constantinople. Constantine VII 
- Porphyrogennetus for example gives, in his De Ceremoniis, a 


detailed description of the Brumalia and points out that he 
reintroduced the feast, whose celebration had been forbidden by 
his co-regent Romanus Lecapenus.' Another feast described by 
Constantine, the Tpuyytiuxov Aeimvoy, the ‘Banquet of the Vin- 
tage’, OF Tor6uxdv, the ‘Gothic pageant’, has preserved features 
of the Calendae. It took place on the ninth day of the Dodeka- 
jmeron, the days between Christmas and Epiphany. Members 
of the two main factions in Constantinople, the Blues and Greens, 
were dressed up as Goths and performed a warrior dance, 
accompanied by musicians playing on lutes, and singing in a 
gibberish which professed to be Gothic but which was in fact, as 
has recently been discovered, a corrupted Latin. 


VII. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


In the early days of the Eastern Empire the social position of 
professional musicians was hardly better than that of actors or 
mimes. Both pagan and Christian writers looked down upon 
them with equal contempt. John Chrysostom’s description of 
an actor disguised in woman’s clothes, wearing his hair long, and 
striving both in aspect and gesture to look like a tender girl,3 
is no more severe than Lucian’s derision of those who went to 
entertainments in order to see effeminate singers, imitating 
lecherous women to the accompaniment of flutes.* 

Again, we have to distinguish two reasons for the condemna- 
tion of instrumental music by Christian writers: its pernicious 
effect on morals, and its connexion with pagan religious cere- 
monies. The playing of certain instruments during the immola- 


1 De Ceremonits, ii. 186-7. 

2 Ibid. i. 83. Cf. J. Handschin, Das Zeremonienwerk Kaiser Konstantins u, die sangbare Dichtung 
(1942), Pp- 34-6- 

2' Homil. in Matth. 37, ch. 5: 6 piv yap SmeaBer tye xdpny véos du, kak ry glow exdyrdvuw, 
kat 76 Bréppary, kal 7G oghuare, Kal rots fwarlors, Kal mow daAds els eludve xdpys. 

4 Lucian, de Saltatione 2: "Avip 8¢ ris cv, & Adore, Kal Taira naiBelg atyrpodos Kal rdooogia 
re perpia chpadnuchs, dddueros, & Avxive, 708 epi 7a Pedra onouddlew Kal rois waAaois ovveivar, 
KdBnoa karavdotperos, Spwdplav & Opener dpdv eoBijor padanais xai dopacw dxodiorars évappurs- 
jevoy Kal pspotpevor epwrixd yivaia, ray mddac ras payoréras, Palbpas kai Tapberémas xat ‘Poddmas 
rods, Kal rudra wdvra tnd xpovpasr xal reperiopace xai noddv uring xarayeaara cis ddybGs 
mpdypara kal Fxuara CdevBepe dvBpi xal ofp col npérovra ; 
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tions and libations was an essential part of the ceremonies, in. 
both Greek and Roman rites. In mystery-cults the rites of 
initiation were accompanied by dances and the sounding of per- 
cussion instruments. Ecstatic rites, deriving from the Orient, 
were accompanied by the sound of cymbals, drums, and Phrygian 
flutes, as we learn from Catullus :! 
simul ite, sequimini 

Phrygiam ad domum Cybelles, Phrygia ad nemora Deae 

Ubi cymbalum sonat vox, ubi tympana reboant, 

Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo, 

Ubi capita Maenades vi iaciunt hederigerae, 

Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

Ubi suevit illa divae volitare vaga cohors 

Quo nos decet citatis celerare tripudiis. 


Drums (réprava), cymbals (xtuBadra), clappers (xpdrada), 
horns («xépara), and flutes (adAo/) were the instruments mainly 
used in orgiastic rites. Under the influence of the sound those 
who attended the orgies passed into a state of holy frenzy 
(fepopavia). Lucian, describing in De Syria Dea a ceremony in 
honour of Cybele, makes us realize how powerful the effect of 
this kind of music could be, even on people who had only come 
to the ceremony out of curiosity. He says that on certain days 
the priests and a crowd of the Initiated gather in the Temple 
in order to perform the holy rites. A large crowd gathers outside 
the Temple, playing flutes, beating drums, or singing ecstatic 
songs. Many who only came to see the ceremony go into a trance. 
A raving youth tears off his clothes, jumps forward, seizes one 
of the swords prepared for that purpose, and castrates himself.2 

The ecstatic element in Oriental rites did not merely survive 
in the Eastern cities of the Empire; it increased in intensity. 
The Fathers of the Church had to take up the struggle against 
the seductive influence of instrumental music. Thus, two hun- 
dred years after Catullus, Clement of Alexandria, in his Paeda- 

1 Carmen Ixiii, Il. 19-26, 

? ‘The state of frenzy caused by the sound of certain instruments and ecstatic singing is a pheno- 
menon widely commented on by writers who have observed the reaction of an Eastern audience 
to any kind of exciting music. Lucian’s description in De Syria Dea may also throw some light on 
the passages in the Republic of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle concerned with the ethical 
significance of the Modes in Greek music (cf. H. Abert, Die Lebre vom Ethos in der griechischen 
Musik, Leipzig, 1899). Aristotle is certainly right in objecting to the Socrates of the Republic 


who wants to retain the Phrygian mode, but rejects the flute, as both of them are exciting and 
emotional (cf. Politics, 8. 7. 1342), 
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ogus (il. 4), wrote his brilliant argument against the participa- 
tion of instrumentalists in festivities: 


“If people occupy their time with flutes and psalteries, and choirs and 
dances, and Egyptian clappers and such amusements, they become dis- 
_ orderly fools and unseemly and altogether barbarous. They beat cymbals 
and drums and make a loud noise on the instruments of deceit. Certainly, 
‘such a banquet—as it seems to me—is a theatre of drunkenness. . .- Let 
the pipe be given back to the shepherds, and the flute to the superstitious 
who are engrossed in idolatry. For, in truth, such instruments are to be 
banished from a temperate banquet, being more suitable to beasts than 
to men, and to the more irrational portion of mankind. For we have heard 
of stags being charmed by the pipe, and, when they are pursued by the 
huntsman, being lured into the toils. . . .’1 


Clement of Alexandria then proceeds to explain what kind of 
music is permissible to Christians, basing his prescriptions on 
Matt. xxii. 37 and 39; Col. iii. 16 and 17; Ps. xxxii; Eph. v. 19, 
and other passages taken from the Scriptures. Only the more 
austere melodies are permitted; those that are weak and 
effeminate are forbidden. Therefore melodies which use chroma- 
tic intervals should not be employed.” 

The dangerous effect on Christians of exciting instruments was 
obviously very strong. The Fathers of the Church had to fight 
continually against the use of instruments in Christian cere- 
monies. Their struggle was made even more difficult by the 
fact that the Jews made abundant use of instruments in their 
service,? and that in many passages of the Psalms the Christians 
found themselves invited to praise God with the sound of trum- 
pets, psalteries, zithers, drums, stringed instruments, organs, and 
" with dances. Theodoret of Cyrus, quoting Amos v. 23 ‘Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy instruments’, tries to explain that the Israelites 
had learnt to use instruments in their service from the Egyp- 
tians. He argues that God permitted them to use instruments 


Clem. Alex., ed. O. Stablin (1905), i. 181. 

2 kal yép dpyovlas wapaSexréov rds adidpovas, dmwrdrw Sre pddora edavvorras ris eppwperns 
pay Bavolas ras dypds dvrws dppovlas, al wept ras Kapmds Tov PBdyyay kaxorexvoboa els Opi Kat 
 Bajiodoylay exSiarrdvrax: rd 82 adorypa xa cagpoviad py éxordaceras rats ris udOys dyepwxtas. 
karalemréov ody rés xpwparieds dpuovias rats dxpdpors mapowlas Kal rf dvBogopovan xal éraipoton 
= povoud. Thid., p. 184. , 

+: Cf. J. Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und christlichen Fritbzeit. 
-iv,§ 3. ‘Die Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit dem jiidischen Tempelkult’, Liturgie- 
~geschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, Heft 25. 
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in His honour in their ceremonies and services, not because He 
liked their sound, but in order to put an end to the madness of 
idolatry.! The same view is taken by Chrysostom. He too thinks 
that God, knowing the weakness of the Jews, had allowed them 
to use instruments in order to temper their minds to perform with 
joy what would be useful to them.? And Gregory of Nazianzus 
is obliged to exhort his audience: “Let us take up hymns instead 
of drums, chanting of psalms instead of indecent writhings of 
the body and songs.’ 


VII. MUSICA PERNICIOSA AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


To avoid the morally pernicious effect of the highly emotional 
Graeco-Roman music was a difficult task for Christians, parti- 
cularly for those living in the great cities in close contact with 
the ruling pagan society. It was not only the music performed 
in the theatres and at public festivities, or connected with the 
various cults, which influenced the mind. Here the danger was 
obvious, and could therefore be eliminated to a certain degree. 
A more difficult task was to avoid the music at private enter- 
tainments, as this involved a limitation of the Christian’s contact 
with his fellow citizens. It was the habit of pagan society to 
engage musicians to sing and play at their meals. “The music 
was performed by girls, who played the flute, and often also the 
cithara, the lyre, or some other instrument. 

As has already been mentioned, Clement of Alexandria was 
compelled to speak at some length against this practice in the 
Paedagogus.* Basil of Caesarea condemns the custom of playing 
the lyre during symposia. Psalteries and zithers, he says, 
increase the drunkenness caused by wine and hinder people from 
meditating on the works of the Lord.’ The same view is expressed 


3 Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio 7, De sacrificiis, § 21: 1d rdv etrfyew opydvaw 
Aveayero, od 7h Tovrwv éppovia repndpevos, Gd Kard Bpaxd maduw rav eiddduw rev mrdvov. CE 
J. Quasten, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 

2 Chrysostom, Homil. in Ps. 150; P.G. ly, ¢. 497: Kal 7a dpyava 8€ exeiva Bud rodro éwerérpanTo 
rére, Sid re Thy dabeveav adrdy, Kal bid 7d xepvav atrods els dydaqy xal ovppwviar. 

3 Gregory Naz., Oratio 5. 25; P.G. xxxv, ¢. 708-9: pnd mpdBupa xaddwniowper 2 7B aloOyt@ 
deri xaradrapnéabwoar ai olxiay pndé ouvaviaas Kal xpdrocs repinyelobwodr. obros pev yap 
‘Edquciis fepopavias db vépos. . . . dvaddhoper Tuvovs dvi tupadvuw, paduwdiay dvti rev aioxpav 
duycopdrew te kat dopdrav. 

4 Cf. Paedagogus, ii. 4. 

5 efra méppw mpoidvros Tod wérov, addol al xBéoat kat répmava Kara pev Thy ddjPeav dzo- 
Opyvodvras rods droMuypevous, ard BE rIy ererfSevaw ray pebudvrew, Gore adrois nécas ris puxis 
ras HBords TH pedwdle SceyepPfva. Comment. in Isai. 5. 158; P.G. xxx, c. 372. aol 3é xpuod xat 
Addpavre remouxrAuery 7} Apa €G’ tynAos twos Beopob Gonep Te dyadua Kal etdwhov Sarpdvew dvdxerrat, 
kal yu} ms GOAia, dvel tod ras xelpas épeiSay apes drpaxroy &SaxOfvar, 8d rip éx ris Bovdedas 
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py John Chrysostom in the first Homily on the Episile to the 


Colossians. He contrasts the pagan with the Christian sym- 
posium: ‘For there, indeed, are flutes, citharas, and Panpipes 
(adpuyyes) ; but here there is no discordant melody, but instead, 
hymns and psalm-singing. There the demons are celebrated in 
songs, but here God, the Lord of all... . For these songs to the 
lyre (7d yap did trav anxriswv) are none other than songs to 
Demons (Sapdver dopara).’? 

These ideas are followed up by Chrysostom in the chapter on 
symposia in the Expositio in Psalmum 41, where he contrasts 
pagan drinking-parties with meals in a truly Christian household. 
There wanton songs (dopara wopyixd) which attract heathen 
demons; here spiritual chants (dopara mvevpartixd) to which the 
Spirit flies, and blesses mouth and soul.? Chrysostom urges his 
hearers not only to sing hymns of praise themselves, but to teach 
their children and wives to sing them too; not only at the looms 
and during their other work, but above all at their meals. 


‘For it is mostly at meals that the devil lurks, There he has as allies 
drunkenness and gluttony, laughter and disorder, and dissipation of soul. 
Therefore it is particularly necessary at meals and after meals to build a 
stronghold against him through the security which comes from the psalms, 
and to sing sacred hymns in praise of the Lord, by standing up with one’s 
wife and children after the symposia... . Just as these invite mimes, 
dancers, and indecent women to their meals and call up demons and the 
devil, and fill their houses with innumerable brawls, so those invite Christ 
into their houses, and call upon David with the zither. Where Christ is, 
there is no place for a Demon; he would not even dare to look in... . 
These people make their house a theatre ; you shall make your dwelling a 
church. For nobody would fail to call a gathering a church, where there 
are psalms, and prayers and dances of the prophets, and God-loving 
thoughts in the singers... . No charge will be made against anybody for 
the way he sings, whether he be old or young, hoarse, or even lacking 
rhythm. What is required here is an uplifted soul, a watchful mind, a 
contrite heart, a powerful reasoning, a purified conscience. If you enter the 
holy choir of God possessing these, you will be able to stand next to 
David. There is no need of zithers, nor of taut strings, nor of a plectrum, 
dndyeny &xk Alpar exreivew @8dxby rope 00d tavws ai wrabods reMaavr0s, réxa Kal npooywyh run 
yorauxt rapadévr0s" 7 werd 78 wGoay dadhyeray & 7G ii oduanr dmabhijoas vals véais mpoxdbyrat 
ray Spot &8doxados. Ibid., c. 376. 

__ 1 deed pdr ado! nal «iBdpar ai ovryyes, evradla 88 obbév darnxés whos, AMG rl: Savor, Poduydiar. 
éxei pv of Balyoves dovusodvras, évraitia 8¢ 6 mdvraw Seanéras Geds. - . . 7d ydp Bid tov anxriBaoy 
ob8ey EMo corly } rév Saypdveov dopara. In epist. ad Coloss., Hom. i. 8; Bibl. Patr., ed. F. Field, 
p. 382. 2 PG. ly, c. 157. 
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nor skill, nor any instruments. But if you will, you can make yourself into 
a zither, mortifying the limbs of the flesh, and forming a great concord 
(cupdwvia) between body and soul.’ 

Here the music permitted to Christians is clearly indicated. 
It is, according to the Pauline precept, to speak in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs,? rather than in drunkenness and 
excess.3 This line is taken by most of the Christian writers. 
There is another, more austere view, to be found in the writings 
of some Eastern monks, who are opposed to any kind of singing, 
even during the service, as preventing the xardvvfts, the spirit 
of contrition. These voices, however, represent only a small 
minority. They are not typical of the attitude of the Church 
in general, particularly after its victory in the fourth century. 

From the pronouncements of the Fathers of the Church on 
music suitable for Christians we can trace the ideological basis 
from which their conceptions arose. It is not to be expected 
that this basis should be homogeneous. It is not only that a 
gradual change took place in the leading ideas, from the Apostolic 
age until the time when a fully developed dogma was formed into 
a kind of swmma in the writings and hymns of John Damascene: 
there is also variation according to the individual writer’s stan- 
dard of education. Some of them were drawn from a society 
highly trained in Greek philosophy; others came from pro- 
vincial centres of the East which despised Hellenic civilization, 
and based their concepts, in the main, on passages from the Old 
and New Testaments. 

In spite of their various theological views, Early Christian 
writers were agreed on one point. Music was treated by them 
not as an aesthetic but as an ethical problem. This conception 
of the art of music, as has been shown in the first chapter, is 
closely associated with the ideas of the Greek philosophers who 
dealt with music—Pythagoreans, Empedocleans, Plato and his 
followers, Neo-Pythagoreans, and Neoplatonists—and with the 
views of the Greek musical theorists. 

It is a well-known fact that the revival of Platonism in the 
second century, the so-called Middle Platonism, facilitated the 
entry of Christianity into the world of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 

Ibid. 


2 § Adpos rod Xporod evorxetre év Suiv mhovatos, é aday copie SSdoxovres xal vovberoivres 
davrots, parwois Jurors Bais rveyparixais ev rh xdpire WSovres ey tals xapdias indy 7G beG. Col. 


iil. 16. 3 In Eph. v. 78. 
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tion. Platonic musical theory could be adapted without diffi- 
ity to the teaching of the theologians, as will be shown in the 
next chapter. The connexion between Greek philosophy and 
the Christian ideal of music becomes even closer under the influ- 
ence of Neoplatonism, which had absorbed elements of the 
Pythagorean and Gnostic systems. In both these systems em- 
jasis is Jaid on the task which music must fulfil of producing 
harmony between soul and body,! tempering passions,? giving 
ace and dignity to manners,3 elevating the soul.‘ Gradually 
the ascetic attitude of the Pauline doctrine, represented in 
Chrysostom’s Expositio in Psalmum 4z, is replaced by the Neo- 
platonic, which aims at a perfect rendering of the chants. Thus 
Augustine admits that he feels more pleasure in hearing the 
melodies animating the word of God, when they are sung by 
4 beautiful voice in a perfect way.5 
This famous passage of the Confessions is significant of the 
aesthetic attitude towards music in the West at the end of 
the fourth century. It explains the growing importance of, and 
the demand for, an increased use of music in the service of the 
Church, both in the West and in the East. Byzantine musical 
theory, which has been preserved only in relatively late docu- 
ments, has maintained in an even more obvious way elements 
of Gnostic, Neo-Pythagorean, and Neoplatonic doctrine. These 
remnants of Pagan philosophical systems in Early Christian 
times furthered the appreciation of Eastern Ecclesiastical Chant, 
put were not associated with the stylistic development of Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastical music, since this was closely connected with 
the evolution of the Eastern service, and regulated by the 
requirements of liturgy. 
1 Athanasius of Alexandria, Epistula ad Marcellinum de interpretatione Psalmorum, 27: domep 
dpuovia robs addods ovr Betoa play tiv avphuviay dmoredel, ofrws eneiB} Kal ev rf Yuxs Sidgopa 
raviuara dalverar xai Eorw ev airy 73 doyileoat Kal 73 emBvpeiv xal 76 Gypoadés, ex 8€ rfs rovraw 


kévhoews Kai 4 rOv pedav ylrerar 708 odparos evépyeia, ovderat J Adyos wi) dovupeovon elvar rév 
EvOpearov eavrG pynde SoracGar wpds adrdv, Cf. Plato, Rep. iii. 401 D; Ptolemy, Harmonica, ili. 


7 es 
2' Basil the Great, Homil. in Ps. 1; P.G. xxix, c. 212 B: éme8y yap €lSe 7d [Ivedpa- 16 dyiov 
Bvodyeyor mpés dperiy 78 yévos ray avBpdimav, kak 8d 7d mpds Poviy emppents rod dpbod flow 
Karapedoivras twas. rf rout; 75 ex Tis weAwSlas repmév roils Béypaow eynaréuter, iva 7 mpoanvel 
wal Aelw ris dxofs 76 ce Tay Abyev pedo AaBarévrws Srodeédueda. CE. Ptolemy, Harmon. 
lil: 7; Iamblichus, 7. Pythag., c. 114, &c. 

3: Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, vi. 11; P.G. ix. 312: daréov dpa povatrfs es xavaxdopnow 
HOovs xat xarastodjy. Cf. Plato, Rep. iii. 398 c;-Aristotle, Pol. viii. 5, 13396, &c. 

* Chrysostom, Expos. in Ps. 41; P.G. iv, c. 156. Cf, Plato, Laws, ii. 659 £; Aristotle, Pol. viii. 7, 
1341b, &c. 5 Confess. X. 33. 
26181 Hq 


CHAPTER IV 
MUSIC IN CEREMONIES 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


FEATURE characteristic of all Byzantine ceremonies, 

secular as well as ecclesiastical, was the acclamations. It was 
with these panegyric salutations that the factions of the Blues 
and the Greens! used to greet the public appearances of the 
Emperor, the Empress, the Porphyrogenneti—the children of 
the Emperor, born in the Purple Chamber of the Palace—, other 
members of the Imperial family, and high officials and dignitaries. 
Similar acclamations were sung in church when the Emperor 
as head of the Church, or a high ecclesiastical dignitary, came to 
visit it. The stylized form of these panegyrics, which were 
apparently intended to give the impression of the spontaneous 
outburst of feelings of loyalty, devotion, gratitude, or admira- 
tion, reflects the highly organized system of Byzantine public 
life, in which the Emperor and his family played the foremost 
part. ‘The task of applause was not abandoned to the rude and 
spontaneous voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations 
were occupied by the bands of the Blue and Green factions of the 
Circus ; and their furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, 
were insensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude.’ 

The origin of the acclamations has not been fully investigated. 
Rehearsed. cheering was already customary in Imperial Rome. 
When the Forum, formerly the scene of turbulent outbursts of 
passion, was reduced to order at the end of the Civil Wars, it 
was to the Circus, with its chariot-races, games, and fights, that 
the emotions of the populace were diverted. The Roman 
Caesars, some of whom were passionately interested in the races, 
favoured the faction to which their own charioteer belonged. 
Since not more than four chariots took part in one race, and 
each charioteer was dressed in the colour of his party, Rome had 
already the factions of the Blues, Greens, Whites, and Reds, of 

© Cf J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, i. 84 sqq- An excellent study on ‘The 
Acclamations of Emperors in Byzantine Ritual’ has been published by H. J. W. Tillyard in 4.2.8. 
xviii (1911-12), 239-60. 

2 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vi, Bury’s ed., p. 85. 
3 CfA. Rambaud, Hiudes sur l'histoire byzantine, pp. 5-6. 
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which the Blues and the Greens were the most prominent. They 


cheered the Imperator when he appeared in the Circus, and, at 
a later date, on certain occasions when he entered the Senate. 
Laudes in praise of Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and Trajan are 
reported by Latin and Greek historiographers. These acclama- 
tions were composed in a kind of metrical prose.t They had to 
pe carefully rehearsed, and were performed like the Sprechchére 
by which modern dictators used to be acclaimed. Thus, for 
example, the senators, among them Dio Cassius—from whom 
we have the report—-were commanded to greet Commodus in 
the following way :# 

Kai xdpios ef 

Kai apa&ros ef 

Kai rdvrwwv ebroydoraros 

Nias, vinnoes 

An’ aidvos, Apalone, uKas. 

(Thou art Lord. Thou art First. Thou art most favoured. Thou 

conquerest, Thou wilt conquer. From ald Thou conquerest, Amazonius.)* 


It was due to Nero’s passion for display and theatrical effects 
that he first built up an ordered system of applause by creating 
the bands of the Augustiani, into which Roman Knights were 
enlisted.* The elaborate form of salutations introduced by Nero 
was obviously modelled on patterns from the Greek East. Thus 
the Roman form of organized applause may have derived from 
Oriental court ceremonies* and have been used from the same 
motives, which, six hundred years later, induced the Byzantine 
autocrators to introduce a repertory of acclamations for State 


_ occasions, differing in content for each of the major secular and 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. 


When Constantine transplanted the entire system of Roman 
administration to the city destined to be the ‘New Rome’, the 
Hippodrome and its factions found an even more fertile ground 
for their activities in the capital of the Eastern Empire. Here 
the Hippodrome acquired a political significance which the 
Roman Circus had never possessed.® 

From its elder sister New Rome had taken over the system of 


the four groups or demes into which the people of Constantinople 


1? C£. Dio Cassius xxiii, 2. 3. 2 Tbid, Ixii (Ixi), 20. 2. 
3 *Aualénos, epithet of Apollo. 4 Tacitus, Annals xiv. 15. 4. 
5 Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, ‘Pietas and Victoria’, ¥.R.S. xxxiii (1943), 5- 

° CE J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, i. 85. 
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had been organized. Here, too, the Blues or Venete (Béveror) and 
Greens or Prasini (ITpdawou}' were the two most powerful fac- 
tions, each of them headed by a captain (8#jpapyos) and organized 
as a city militia. The main place of their activities was the 
Hippodrome, which was more than a race-course; it was ‘an 
assembly——a substitute for the vanished Comitia, the last 
asylum of the liberties of the Populus Romanus’.* In the Byzan- 
tine Empire, particularly in its first period, the shouts and cries 
of the crowd were not confined to salutations: they reflected 
the attitude of the population towards all pending internal and 
external questions. They could express equally well approval 
towards, or hostility against, decisions made by the Emperor 
or the Patriarch. dra, the Greek transliteration of the Latin 
acta, originally used for shouts of all kinds, had this double 
meaning.3 

In their desire to consolidate the system of administration 
the Emperors tried to bring the factions under their control 
by instituting a ceremonial which followed the calendar of the 
court, just as the ecclesiastical year was regulated by the 
calendar of the Church: nothing was left to chance. The elabor- 
ate form of panegyric formulae and poems sung by the alternat- 
ing choirs of the Blues and Greens obviously developed under 
Oriental influences from the days of Heraclius onwards.* It was 
actually after the decisive defeat of the Persians in 629 that the 
Empire gradually became orientalized. The Emperor changed 
. the title Imperator into Basileus. Latin ceased to be the official 
language of the Empire. The Roman organization of the pro- 
vinces was given up, and foreign policy was directed mainly 
towards the East. The Christian character of the Empire was 
accentuated by the introduction of passages from the Bible into 
the texts of the Laws. Veneration of holy relics and miracle- 
working icons was favoured by the Emperors.’ The Council in 
Trullo, convoked on the initiative of Justinian II, repudiated, 
in 691, representations of Christ which followed the Hellenistic, 
idealized type, and ordered that icons of the Lord should be 

Cf. F. Dvornik, “The Circus Parties in Byzantium’, Byzantina-Metabyz. i (1946), 119-33- 

2 N. H. Baynes, The Byz. Empires (1939), p. 31 . ; 

3 The verb dxradoyety, however, is always used synonymously with edgqyetv. Cf. J. J. Reiske’s, 
Comment. ad Const. Porph. de Cer. ii. 86. 


4 L, Bréhier, ‘Les Origines des titres impériaux’, B.Z. xv. 171-2. See also S. Runciman, By. 
Civilisation, p. 62. 5 Cf. A. Grabar, L’Empereur dans l'art byzantin (1936), p. 164. 
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ainted in His human appearance (xard rév dvOpdmvov xapa- 
xrfpa),t i.e. realistically, according to the Syrian type known to 
us from the Rabula-Codex.? 

With regard to the music used in ceremonies, a striking 
resemblance can be observed between performances at the court 
of Baghdad and those at Constantinople. From descriptions of 
festivities at the court of Baghdad we know that the music 
was performed by choirs of Persian singers and players, hidden 
from the assembly by curtains.? A similar ceremony is reported 
from the court at Constantinople when the Emperor enter- 
tained foreign ambassadors in the octagonal reception-hall of 
the Imperial Palace, the so-called Chrysotriclinium. During 
the meal, choirs from the two main churches, Hagia Sophia 
and Holy Apostles, sang hymns in honour of the Basileus (ré 
Baowvrtxea).* They were placed in the niches behind curtains, 
which were drawn ‘according to custom’ (eloyyéycav Kara Tov 
elw0dra TUrov Ta PAAa),5 so that the performers remained in- 
visible to the guests. In the intervals between the Baszlikia 
music was played on portable organs and other instruments. 
We shall have to return in the course of this chapter to the use 
of instruments, particularly of organs, in ceremonies. 

The term generally used for a chant of greeting was Euphemia 
(etdnpia), or—for a special acclamation, in which the singers 
addressed the person they greeted with wishes for a long life— 
Polychronion (modvypéviov) and Polychronisma (modvypéviopa).© 
These latter terms are taken from the first word of the typical 
formulae used on such occasions: 

Tloduxpévov rrouijoar 6 Oeds riv dylav Kal kparetay Baorretay oas els TOAAG ern. 

Tlodvypévov rowjoar 6 Geds thy OeompdBrnrov, Gedaterrov kal Beoppovpytov, © 
kpareay kai dyiav BaciAeiay cas eis oda En.” 

(Long may the Lord extend your holy, mighty reign, through many 

‘ears. 
: Long may the Lord extend your heaven-appointed, heaven-crowned, 
heaven-protected, mighty and holy reign, through many years.) 

1 Concilium Quinisextum, Canon 82. 

2 Cf. C. Diehl, Manuel d'art bymantin (1910), p. 305- 

3 Kraemer, Kulturgeschichte des Orients, ii. 71 sqq. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Die Kirchenmusik im byz. 
Reiche’ 0.C., N.S. vi. 120-3. 

4 Const. Porph. de Cer. i, C.S.H.B., p. 585, 1. 14. 

5 Ibid., p. 583, 1. 22. 


© Cf. Cod. Curop. de Off., Gretseri et Goari comment., C.S.H.B., p. 277. 
7. de Off, ch. vi, p. 46. 
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The Euphemiai which have come down to us range from poems _ 


of a certain artistic quality to conventional versifications. As 
an example of this kind of poetry a charming ‘Hymn of Spring’ 
may serve. This poem was sung annually by the Blues and 
Greens in the Hippodrome at the ‘Races of Carnival’ (MaxeA- 
Aapuxdy EmroSpésurov), which took place in the week before Sexa- 
gesima Sunday.‘ The verses were sung antiphonally by the 
choirs of the two factions, and the adherents of the two demes 
gave the response to the verses of their respective choirs.’ 
"[8e 76 gap 76 yAved 
anddw énavaréhAe 
xapdy, dyeiay cal Loony 
kal riv ebnpeplav, 
avSpayablav éx Peod 
7@ Baowre? “Pwpoiewv, 
kat vixnv Beodd&pytov 
Kara T&V ToAEpiov. 
(See sweet Spring sends out for the Emperor of the Romans happiness, 
health and life, well-being, and strength from God and victory, god-given, 
over his enemies.) 


In the later days of the Empire a distinction was made between 
the terms Polychronion and Euphemia. We find Polychronion 
applied to acclamations in honour of the Emperor, his family, 
or a member of the court, while Euphemesis (<ddrjunors) was used 
for those in honour of an ecclesiastical dignitary. After the end of 
the Empire in 1453, however, both terms were used for ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries.3 Euphemeseis are still sung in Greek churches in 
honour of a visiting archbishop at the present day.* 


II. THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC IN THE CEREMONIES 


Concerning the ceremonies during which acclamations were 
sung ample evidence can be gathered from Byzantine historio- 
graphers. Among the books which provide us with information 
about the organization of the choirs, their participation in- the 
ceremonies, and their way of singing, the famous De Ceremoniis 

T Cf. A. Vogt’s commentary to his edition of de Cer., vol. ii, pp. 172-4. 

2 The metrical form of this and other acclamations has been restored by P. Maas in his article on 
‘Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner’, B.Z. xxi, pp. 28-51, who, going back to the version of 
the MS., substituted in line 3 dyefay for dyefay, and in line 6 7G BaotAet for ois Bacdedor. 


3 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘The Acclamations of Emperors’, 4.3.5. xviii, 241, 
4 An example of a modern Eupbemesis is given in J. B, Rebours’s Traité de Psaltique, pp. 234 84q- 
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oA Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus (913-59)! holds the first 
place; next to it comes De Offciis, a handbook ascribed to George 
Codinus Curopalata.* From _ these books we learn that the 
acclamations prescribed for the ceremonies were performed by 
two groups of singers, according to the character of the ceremony. 


— Acclamations in honour of the Emperor, the Empress, the Im- 


perial family, or court dignitaries were sung by the two choirs of 
Kractae (xpd«rat), those for ecclesiastical dignitaries by the 
Psaliae (pédra). The Kractae were court officials and laymen. 
Fach choir of the Kractae? was conducted by a domesticus 
scholarum, one being the captain (Snpoxpdrns) of the Veneti, the 
other of the Prasini. The domesticus was the precentor and chief 
of the musicians and singers. It was his task to rehearse the 
music, and to take care that the acta were sung in the right order.* 
The procedure was as follows: the Emperor was received by the 
two factions, each headed by the domesticus, who stood before 
the Emperor, his head bowed down and his hands crossed on 
his ‘breast,’ while the singers sang the first of the acclamations. 
When they had finished, the members of the faction sang the 
response, which consisted in repeating either the whole strophe 
or its last phrase.® During the singing of the refrain by the crowd 
the domesticus signed the Emperor three times with the sign of the 
Cross. While the Kvactae sang the second part of the actologia 


the domesticus again assumed the attitude of reverence, and when 


the response was again sung by the crowd he again made the sign 
of the Cross, and this was repeated as.long as the singing lasted.” 


t Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus’ book about the ceremonies is in the main a compilation 
from older treatises on court ceremonies; only a part of it was written by Constantine himself. 


| CEA. Vogt’s Introduction to his Commentaire, vol. i of Constantin Porphyrogénéte, Le Livre des 


Cérémonies (1935). 

2 According to J. B. Bury, De Offciis dates from the fifteenth century. 

3.In a very learned study on the subject J. Handschin, Das Zeremonienwerk Kaiser Konstantins 
und die sangbare Dichtung (Basel, 1942), pp. 72 8qq., assumes that the Kractae were the precentors 
of the factions, two for each faction. No conclusive proof, however, is given to support the hypo- 
thesis, and on p. 77 Handschin himself takes the view that the Kractae were a choir, alternating 
with the people (the Aads). 

4 el? of dpxw8és xal emordrys pedpbidv al roy wedydav, ola els puludy wal rdkey xabtordav 
adrous re xal rd peAwSifuara. John Citrus, quoted by J. J. Reiske in his commentary to de Cer. i. 153. 

5. The attitude used when standing before the Emperor, the head inclined, the hands crossed 
over the breast, is that prescribed by the ritual at the courts of the Kings of Persia and Armenia, 


_ a8 J. J. Reiske points out in his commentary to de Of. ii. 89. 


© Tbid., p. go. 

T toréoy Sr. 708 Siipov dxrodoyoivres Kara thy dxoloublay ris dxrodoyles, Fyoww rod Aaod daro~ 
kpivopévov Tois xpdxrais, xaracdpayile. 6 Bopéorixos rv axohdv Kar’ Expov ris adrod xAaviBos mpds 
780 Bactdéa rplrov nat Tov xpaxrév Reydvre tye BeBeperv rats xepoi: wddy rod Aao® NMyovros, 


xaraogpayile péxpis dv riqpwh rAoa 4 dxrodoyia. Schol. ad de Off. i. 1, p. 12 
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The Psaltae, on the other hand, were members of the clergy 
and had taken holy orders. They, too, were divided into two 
choirs, each of them under a domesticus, but both together under 
the direction of the Protopsalies (apwroysdArns),t who stood 
between them when they sang.? 

When the Emperor took part in a procession, or went to church, 
both groups of singers, the Kvactae and Psaliae, sang the Euphe- 
muae together, the responses being made by the crowd. At the 
ceremony on Christmas Eve? instruments (épyava) accompanied 
the singers. The players, the so-called paegniotae (of deydpevor 


travyy@rar), stood behind the clergy and were separated from — 


the crowd by the standard-bearers. The Imperial band con- 
sisted only of trumpeters (oaAmtyxrai), horn-players (Bouxxwd- 
topes), cymbal-players (évaxapiorat), and pipers (covpovAtorat) ; 
none of the weak-sounding instruments (r@v Aerrav dpydvwv) 
were used. The Emperor mounted a dais. Curtains were drawn 
to hide him and his suite from the eyes of the crowd. When they 
were opened again the Emperor, who had changed his vestment, 
was seen standing alone and visible to all. At that moment the 


singers, accompanied by all the various instruments, intoned the _ 


Polychronion. When the singers had finished their hymn of 
praise the instruments still continued to play for a while until 
the Emperor, waving a handkerchief, gave them a sign to cease. 
Now the Psaltae began to sing again, this time the verses‘ 
appointed for the feast, and, soon after, ‘Christ is born, who 
crowned thee as King’.5 After this they sang the rest of the 
verses, and the instruments played for a time. Then the Em- 
peror and Empress were praised by name. While the Psaltae 
sang the Polychronia for the occasion, the curtains were closed, 
and when they had finished and only the band was left playing, 


the standard-bearers started to leave the church. 


¥ In de Of., ch. 1, a list of the officials of ‘The Great Church’, i.e. Hagia Sophia, is given. 
The offices are divided into groups, each containing five ranks. The seventh group (werrds) con- 
tains the following: 5 apartoydArys,—ol 8d0 Sopdorixot, rod mpwzov Kai rod Sevrépov xopod,—d 
Aaoouvdarns,—mpyspsxiptos rv raBovAapiov,—é dpywv t&v xovraxiwy. de Off, p. 6. 6. An ex- 
planation of the functions of these officials is given in Reiske’s commentary, pp. 153~5. 

2 6 mpwroyidArys lorarat pecov trav dbo yopav, Setiou re Kal ebwrizov, dpxerar 5é kai Thy Evapéw 
ris fadumdias’ perd 8 radra wal Ytdra: GAor. Ibid., p. 153. These explanatory lines are taken from 
Allatius (Allacci) (1586-1669). From them we learn that it was the function of the protopsaltes to 
start the chanting of the psalms,' which was continued by the choirs of the Psaltae. 

3 A description of the ceremony is given in de Offictis, C.S.H.B., pp. 43-553 the part dealing 
with the acclamations is to be found on pp. 49-53. 

4 The text has zpoo¢dpous aztxous +9 éopr#. Stichoi are verses from the psalms. 

5 Xpiorés éyeriOn 6 aréfas ce Bactréa. de Off., p. 53, 1. 3. 
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Ill. THE ORGAN 


From this and other passages in De Ceremoniis and De Officiis, 
describing the use of instruments in secular and ecclesiastical 
celebrations, some conclusions can be drawn about the use of 
the organ. Organs were played in the Hippodrome in proces- 
sions, and during banquets and receptions in the Imperial 
Palace. In the Early Empire hydraulic organs may have been 
used, since instruments of that type were well known in Rome. 
The earliest description of the water-organ is to be found in the 
Pnewmatica of Hero of Alexandria, who flourished about 150 B.C.? 
The next oldest, ‘and practically the only other ancient descrip- 
tion’ of the hydraulic organ is by Vitruvius (about A.D. 70) in 
the tenth book of his De Architectura, chapter 13. From these 
descriptions, and from the drawing of Hero’s hydraulic organ in 
MS. Harl. 5589 of the British Museum, it can be assumed that the 
water-organ was a large instrument of some weight, the sound 
of which could be heard all over the Roman Circus. 

A different kind of organ is represented on a relief, dating 
from the end of the fourth century, on the obelisk of Theodosius I, 
the Great (379-95), in Constantinople. In the centre of the 
relief the Emperor is shown in the Hippodrome waiting with 
a garland in his hand for the victor of the races. Under his 
throne are two rows of spectators, and beneath them a row of 
female dancers. On both sides of them two small organs are 
placed, looking like gigantic pan-pipes. We can also see the 
players (of épyavdpior) and two youths who work the blast-bags? 
with their feet. 

This is the new type of the instrument, the portable pneumatic 
organ, which seems to have displaced the hydraulic organ in the 
East at an earlier date than hitherto was thought. A description 
of the Byzantine pneumatic organ can be found in the remini- 
scences of Harun-ben-Jahja, who was made a prisoner of war 


t Cf. C. Maclean, “The Principle of the Hydraulic Organ’, 5.1.M. vi (1904), 187. According to 
W. Schmidt, the editor of the Ivevparsxd, Hero lived a century or two later. The invention of the 
instrument is variously ascribed to Archimedes of Syracuse, Ctesibius of Alexandria, and Hero. 
The Greek text of Hero’s description of the water-organ, together with an English translation, is 
to be found in the Appendix to Maclean’s article, S..M. vi. 217-20, A facsimile of Hero’s organ 
from Cod. Harl. 5589 of the Brit. Mus. is given in Appendix C, p. 223. ; 

2 A reproduction of the relief can be seen on p. 82.0f my Byzantische Musik, Jedermann’s Biicherei 


(3927). 


3.Cf. Maclean’s article, pp. 184~6, where he gives the reasons for substituting ‘blast-bag’ for 
‘bellows’. 
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at Ascalon and brought to Constantinople in 867. Describing — 


a banquet for the prisoners held at Christmas in the presence of 
the Emperor he wrote : 


‘Then they bring a thing which is called al-urgana (=7é épyava). This is 


an object made out of a square of wood after the manner of an oil-press, 


covered with strong leather, into which sixty pipes of copper are put. The 
part of the pipes outside the leather is covered with gold, so that only a 
little of them can be seen, because each pipe is only a little longer than the 
one before. At one side of the square object is a hole; into this a pair of 
bellows is put, like the bellows of a forge....2 Two men now start to blow 
the organ, and the master comes and plays the pipes; and each pipe sings 
according to its length, sounding in honour of the Emperor, while all the 
people sit at their tables. After this enter twenty men, holding chulbags 
(cymbals) in their hands. These men play as long as the banquet lasts.’ 


The same ceremony is repeated on the following eleven days.3 


The golden organ, mentioned by Harun-ben-Jahja, is the 


instrument of the Emperor. Occasionally two golden organs 
were used to accompany the ceremonies in honour of, or per- 
formed by, the Emperor, for example those which took place at 
the reception of foreign ambassadors.§ On the side of each of the 
factions the silver organs of the Greens and Blues were placed.5 
The organs were mainly used to provide a harmonious back- 
ground to the most solemn moments of a ceremony. They 
usually began to play when the singers had finished a Poly- 
chronism, and the same seems to be true of the other instruments 
mentioned in the books of ceremonies.6 But reference is also 
made in the ceremonials to occasions on which organs or other 
instruments were played, while the Kractae and Psaltae sang, 


either separately or together. It has already been mentioned that: 


the Imperial band played while the Basilikta were sung, and 
continued to play in the interval between two or more subse- 
quent Polychronia. Another case of simultaneous singing and 
playing is mentioned in the sixty-ninth chapter of the first book 


1 Cf. J. Marquardt, Osteurop. und ostasiat. Streifziige (1903), pp. 217 sqq- 

2 From this part of the description we may gather that the pneumatic organ was not known 
to the Arabs. 

3 From Christmas Day to Epiphany. 

4 &y 8¢ 7G mdprext 708 xpuoorpucdlov, rot év 7B dpodoyley, Lernaay 76. Sto xpved Spyava rd Baowuxd 
Kal 78 Bo dpyupé Spyava rav pepéav. de Cer. i. 580, 1. 3. 

5 Ibid., p. 571. 

6 John Cantacuzene, Hist., vol. ii, p. 588. 
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£ De Ceremomits, dealing with the ritual for the day before the 
ening of the chariot-races in the Hippodrome. On that 
ccasion Euphemeses were sung, among other chants, praising 
‘the Holy Trinity, the Emperor, and the Imperial family. Here 
ne following direction for the singers is to be found : While the 
organ plays the Trisagion (kai rprcayudlovros Tod opydvov), the 
Kractae chant: Thrice Holy, succour the Lords. 1 Another 
passage of De Ceremoniis describes the ritual which must be 
_ observed when a bride, belonging to the nobility, is conducted 
‘to the house of the bridegroom. The two factions, with their 
organs, go to the house of the bride, who receives them at the 
door, accompanied by tambourine-players and cymbalists (d6 
hnBlov Kat xetpoxvpBddwv), She then mounts on horseback and 
is acclaimed by the two factions. To this description of the 
ceremony the Scholiast of De Ceremontts adds that the organs 
are played while the bride descends to leave her house and during 
the singing of the acclamations (ev. 76 axrodoyeiv Ta pépyn addAovar 
7a dpyava).” ; ; 
There are no indications of the way in which the accompani- 
ment of the chants was performed by the organ or the other 
instruments, but the kind of playing and singing that are heard 
nowadays in the Orient gives us some guidance. The organists 
certainly did not use harmonies, though some concords may have 
been occasionally introduced. They probably used both hands, 
and played in octaves. The instrumentalists may have intro- 
2 duced, from time to time, a kind of heterophony. It is a question 
still open to controversy whether the medieval term organum, 
: used for singing in parallel fifths, fourths, and octaves, does not 
“refer to an accompaniment by the organ which, according to 
| P. Wagner, ‘was known to the Franks and Germans only through 
the Byzantines’. There are too few indications in the sources 
of the way in which organs and other instruments were used for 
us to be able to draw any far-reaching conclusions regarding the 
extent to which the instruments accompanied the singers; yet 
it seems permissible to assume that, as a rule, acclamations were 
“sung unaccompanied. This hypothesis is connected with an- 
other, which has now to be discussed. 


de Ger. i, ch. 69, p. 315, 1. 10, 

2 Tbid., ch. 81, p. 379, Il. 21-2. 

3-Cf. P. Wagner, History of Plain-Chant, The Plainsong and Medieval Music Society (1901), 
ys 2326 : 
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The question has often been raised as to whether organs were 
used in church in the days of the Byzantine Empire or whether 
they were excluded from liturgical use as they are to-day. 
There is a passage which might be interpreted as answering the 
question in a positive sense ; it occurs in the “Dissertation about 
the Imperial Banquets’ by the Protospatharius Philotheos, ap- 
pended as chapter 52 to De Ceremonits, ii. Here it is said that on 
Holy Saturday the court, the nobility, and the patricians attend 
the evening service in the church of the Theotokos of Pharus. 
When it is finished and a ‘secret organum’ has given the sign 
(mera Ti éxdadvynow 70d jvatixod dpydvov), they all take off their 
ceremonial garments and put on their usual cloaks. They then 
leave the church and go to the banquet, which is given by the 
Emperor in his palace. This passage, however, does not con- 
tribute anything in favour of the view that organs were used 
in church. ‘Organon’ is the term both for instrument and for 
the ‘king of instruments’, the instrument, viz. the organ. From 
the wording of the passage it is not clear whether it refers to the 
sudden signal given by an instrument of the band or to the organ. 
This, however, is of secondary importance. The essential point 
in Philotheos’s account is the statement that the organon was 
played after the Divine Office, and therefore did not accompany 
the liturgical chants or the liturgical action between them.* On 
that occasion the sound of the instrument was used to mark the 
beginning of a new, secular, ceremony which followed the liturgi- 
cal. From every other passage which refers to liturgical singing 
it is clear that the organ was excluded from use in the church, 
The use of the instrument in the Western Church may be ex- 
plained in the following way. In 757 Constantine Copronymus 
sent an organ as a present to King Pippin. In 812 Michael I 
presented Charlemagne with another instrument. The gift was 
accompanied by musicians who knew how to play the organ, 
and who obviously taught their art to Frankish musicians.' It 
is also reported that the instruments were copied by Frankish 
craftsmen and the new organs used to assist the teaching of 
Plainchant. Since all this work was done by the monks, it follows 
that the organ was gradually introduced inside the church and 
spread all over the West? as a church instrument. Organs of a 


1 History of Plain-Chant, p. 210. 
2 C. Sachs, Handbuch d. Musikinstrumentenkunde (1920), p. 354- 
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Jarget size were built, and the Byzantine portable organ was 


replaced by instruments of the size we know nowadays, one of 
the earliest being the great organ at Winchester, built in 980. 


IV. USE OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


Acclamations were sung when a new Emperor was crowned.t 
The ceremony. took place in Hagia Sophia, where the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, after having blessed the crown, himself puts 
it on the head of the Basileus. At that moment the singers shout 
‘Worthy’, and the whole assembly does reverence. After this 
the singers chant: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace.’ This is repeated three times by the congregation. Again 
the singers chant: ‘Good will towards Christian men’, to which 
the congregation responds three times with the same acclamation. 
The singers continue: ‘For God had mercy upon His people. 
The people respond three times with the same chant. Thus the 
actologia continues, the people always repeating three times the 
verses sung by the Kractae: 


Arn 4 jpépa Kupiov  weyddy. 
Arn i hsgpa tis Cos rev ‘Papato. 
Abrn 4 xapa Kat 4 Sd&a 706 Kdopou: 
év fi 76 orédos Tis Bacthelas 
Ths Kopudis cov agiws mepieréby. 
Adéa 06 7 Acandryn mévrwv. 
Ad€a 0B rH oréfpavrt Ty Kopudyy gov. 
Adéa 06 7H dvadeiEavti ce Baorréa. 
Adéa be 7& S0kdoarri ce obrus. 
Adéa O66 7G edSoxjaavrt otras. 
- *AM’ 6 ordbas ce, 6 Seiva Bacwdda, adroxeipws 
duadén ce eis wAjOn xpdvev ev moppupe, 
odv rats Abyotoras Kal Tots moppupoyervy}rois, 
eis Sdéav Kal dvéyepow T&v “Papatov. 
Eicaxovon 6 eds Tod daod byav. 
Todd, woddd, woAAd. [6 dads] Toda Eryn eis roAAd. 
Toot tptv xpdvor, 6 Setva kal 6 Seiva adroxpdropes ‘Pwpaiwy. 
[6 Aads] ToAdot dpiv xpdvor. 
TToMoi dpiv xpdvor, of Bepdmovres toh Kupiov. 
: [6 Aads] IToAAot bptv xpdvor.? 


1 de Off., pp. 86-97 and de Cer., i. 191-6. 
2 Thid., p. 195. 
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(This is the day of the Lord, the great day. This is the day of life for the 
Romans. This is the joy and the glory of the world, on which the crown 
of kingship, worthy of your head, was put on. 

Glory to God the Master of ali. Glory to God who has crowned your head, 
Glory to God who has marked you out as king. Glory to God who has thus 
glorified you. Glory to God who has been pleased to do this thing. And 
He who crowned you, N.N., to be king, with His own hand, may He 
guard you in the purple your full time, together with the Augustae and 
Princes, for the glory and encouragement of the Romans. May God listen 
to your people (shouting): Many, many, many! (the assembly) “Many years ; 
for many years.’ May your life be long, N.N. and N.N., Emperors of the 
Romans! (the assembly) ‘May your life be long’. May your life be long, 
Servants of the Lord! (the assembly) ‘May your life be long!’) 


Similar acclamations salute the Empress and the Porphyro- 
genneti. At the end of the actologia another group of acclama- 
tions follows in honour of the Emperor and his co-regent. 
Acclamations were also sung to welcome the Imperial bride, 
who came to Constantinople by sea or by land, and to praise 
her when she was crowned by the Basileus after the crown had 
been blessed by the Patriarch.* 

According to the court ceremonial the Empress had to take 
a bath on the third day after her marriage. As she returned from 
the bath she was acclaimed, on her way back to her apartments, 
by the court and all the dignitaries. Three organs were posted 
at different places along her route, and the Blues and Greens 
greeted her with chants in the customary way.* Extended 
actologiae were sung on the third day after the birth of a prince 
in the Purple Chamber,’ and at the receptions on the anniver- 
saries of the coronation of the Emperor or of his birthday.. Apart 
from the texts of the Polychronia a poem has been preserved 
celebrating the coronation day. It gives an idea of the kind of 
court poetry which flourished in Byzantium, and served as a 
model for the sycophantic glorification of Eastern and Western 
rulers. We should, however, bear in mind that these poems were 
not written in order to flatter an individual, but the bearer of 
the Imperial crown. This is clearly indicated by the fact that 
we do not find the names of Emperors in these poems, but instead 
the words 6 Seiva (so-and-so), which had to be replaced by the 
name of the Emperor actually reigning at the time when they 
* Ibid., pp. 214-15. 


1 de Cer., pp. 208 sq. 
3 Ibid., pp. 216-17. 
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aresung. This poem was chanted by the two factions after they 
had performed a dance with torches: 

Xalpe é xéopos épav ce abroxpadropa beomdrqy 

xal 4 7éds cov répmerat, bedorente 6 Setva- 

cpatleras 4 rafts ae Préroven rakuipyny, 

kal edrvyotot 74 oxijrtpa oxnrrobydv oe KexTnpera. 

Karaxoopets yap tov Opdvov rijs marpdias Baoelas 

obv 7H Abyovorn mporéurwy pappapuyas edratias 

Sev ebnpepotoa Sia cod 1) woArreia 

tis offs abrokparopias éoprdler riv 7jpepav. 

(At the sight of you, the Lord Emperor, the world rejoices, and your 
city is gladdened, God-crowned N.N. Seeing you as its leader the army is 
enriched, and with you as their bearer the sceptres are happy. For you 
adorn the throne, the Kingdom of your fathers, sending forth, together 
with the Empress, rays of harmony. Therefore the State, flourishing 
through you,’ celebrates this day of your rule.) 


The diversity of the acclamations is not exhausted by the 
enumeration of all those which were written for the solemn 
feasts and celebrations of the Byzantine calendar, for the 
christianized pagan feasts, for the Hippodrome, and for the 


triumphant return of the victorious Emperor. The ceremonial 


also contains acclamations for celebrations of minor importance, 
for example for the promotion of court officials, and in addition 
for the seasonal feasts such as the ‘Vintage Feast’ (1jépa rod 
zpuynrod). This feast was celebrated in the middle of September 
and took place in an open space in the vineyard of the Emperor's 
summer-palace. After the blessing of the grapes by the Patriarch 


_of Constantinople the Emperor presented each of the assembled 


officials, senators, and patricians with a cluster of grapes. During 
the ceremony hymns were sung by the factions of the Blues and 
Greens, the first of which, composed in the first Mode, runs as 
follows: 

"Ex 706 AeyBvos ris yuooews 

706 Seandrov rijs codias 

Tpvyjoartes avbn, 

fepa tdéis rv evripiwy razpuciwor 

&y r@ mpoodepew TOv dapdray ra wAGOn, 

Kedar karaorépmpev, 

' Tbid., i. 279. The metrical form of the poem has been restored by P. Maas in ‘Metrische 


Akkamat.’, B.Z, xxi (1912), 37 3qq- Cf A Vogt, Constant. Porphyr., Le Livre des cérémonies, 
Comment. ti. 196. 
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ds olkov ris ebwSias TOv vonudrwv, 
dvrapPdvovres tot éxetvou Teprvdy xapitwy. 
"AMAd, dbdvare Baored TSv ardvrwv, 
od Si8ou ent rodd tadrny Thy éopriy 
7G Kdapy Tis adroxpdtopos eovaias 
6 Setva tof beoorén rou xprobévros BactAdws. 

(From the field of knowledge of the Master of Wisdom, we, the sacred 
order of the honourable patricians, have gathered flowers and, offering 
many songs, having participated in his pleasant graces, we will crown the 
head, like a fragrant house of thoughts. 

Hence, immortal King of the Universe, grant that the world may for 
long enjoy this festival of the Imperial power, of N.N., the God-crowned 
and anointed Emperor.) 


V. FUNCTION OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


From the descriptions of ceremonies during which acclamations 
were. sung their main function becomes evident. They were 
primarily intended to increase the pomp of the appearance of 
the Emperor and his court, or of the Patriarch and his clergy, 
or of both. They had the further object of regulating the order 
of rites, processions, games, receptions, entertainments, and 
representations performed in the presence of the Emperor. 
They also served to impress foreigners with a demonstration 
of the splendour of the capital and the power of the Eastern 
Empire. 

The descriptions given in the two Ceremonials of the reception 
of Oriental ambassadors give us a vivid picture of the theatrical 
apparatus with which such an effect was accomplished. Cooler 
minds, however, seem to have seen through the artificiality of 
these spectacular shows. The famous report of Liutprand of 
Cremona to Otto I on his mission to Nicephorus in June 968 gives 
us an idea of how these ceremonies failed to impress an un- 
favourably biased spectator. Describing the procession of Nice- 
phorus from the palace to Hagia Sophia he wrote: 

‘As Nicephorus, like some crawling monster, walked along, the singers 
began to cry out in adulation: “Behold the morning star approaches: the 
day star rises: in his eyes the sun’s rays are reflected: Nicephorus our 
prince, the pale death of the Saracens”. How much more truly might they 
have sung:—‘‘Come, you miserable burnt-out coal, old woman in your 
walk, wood devil in your look ; clodhopper, haunter of byres, goat-footed, 
horned, double-limbed; bristly, wild, rough, barbarian, harsh, hairy, 


areb 
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el, a Cappadocian!” So, puffed up by these lying ditties, he entered 
St. Sophia, his masters, the emperors, following at a distance and doing him 
homage on the ground with the kiss of peace.’! 


Besides these there were the acclamations sung by the Psaliae 
which formed part of the religious ceremonies. They were of a 
different character, as can be seen from the examples given 
above. The splendour of the singing of the Euphemeses in Hagia 
Sophia certainly surpassed anything of that kind in Western 
ritual, since we may assume that the 110 Anagnostae of the days 
of Justinian, who were increased in number to 160 under Hera- 
clius,? had the office not only of chanting the Epistles but also 
the acclamations, while the twenty-five Psaltae, mentioned by 
poth Justinian and Heraclius, had to sing the hymns and to 
intone the acclamations. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
explain why such a great number of ‘Readers’ were needed, 
amounting under Justinian to more than four times, under 
Heraclius to more than six times, the number of the singers. The 
function of the Readers, the Anagnosiae, could not have been 
confined to the chanting of the lessons from the Prophets and 
the Epistles; it was obviously their task to do all the chanting 
required at a solemn service in the ‘Great Church’, as Hagia 
Sophia was called by the people of Constantinople. John Canta- 
cuzene’s description of the funeral of Andronicus Palaeologus 
the Younger gives an idea of the singing in Hagia Sophia on such 
an occasion. He writes that so many priests came to Con- 
stantinople to attend the ceremony that the Great Church seemed 
too small to hold them all; yet the rites were performed in such 


_perfect order that it seemed as if only a select number of officiants 


had taken part in them. There was no murmur to be heard from 
the crowd, as is often the case on such occasions, but a perfect 
and harmonious performance was given, when the whole con- 
gregation sang the sacred hymns antiphonally. ‘Seeing the 
enormous assembly of priests with their bishops, adorned with 
the holy vestments, led by the one Patriarch, performing the 
same rites, was a spectacle producing not only amazement but 
also delight.’ We may assume that the singing at the funeral 
was conducted by the domestic’ of the two choirs of psaltae, 

1 The Works of Liudprand of Cremona, translated by F. A. Wright (1930), pp. 240-1. 

2 Cf. de Off, p. 112. 


3 John Cantacuzene, Hisz. ili, ch. i; P.G. cliii, col. 707. 
6181 I 
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reinforced by those of the Blues. and Greens, and by the ana- 
gnostae, while the responses were sung by the congregation. 
These massed choirs, however, were used only on rare occa- 
sions, as John Cantacuzene points out, and yet even the normal 
service at Hagia Sophia, on solemn festivals, exceeded in pomp 
that of all other Byzantine churches, where a much smaller 
number of singers was used. Originally only two anagnostae were 
required for the reading of the Lessons, as can be seen from 
another regulation of Heraclius, and this custom was retained 
in the small churches. The fact that 160 anagnostae took part 
in the liturgical service from the seventh century onwards, in 
addition to the psaliae, gives an idea of how far Eastern liturgy 
had developed from the monastic ideal of the early days of 
Christianity, which was still preserved in anchoretic communities 
of the fifth century, which abstained from any form of singing 
even from the chanting of the psalms.' We shall have to refer 
in a later chapter to the tendency of the Eastern Church to 
heighten the solemnity of the Divine Office by introducing more 
and more music into the service. The history of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical music, as a matter of fact, shows a slow but gradually 
increasing preponderance of the music over the words. 


VI. THE MUSIC OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


The music of all the actologiae and poems contained in the 
books of ceremonies is lost, but fortunately some Polychronia 
and Euphemeseis sung during religious ceremonies in honour 
of the Emperor and the Patriarch are preserved in liturgical 
manuscripts. Though the versions of the melodies belong 


to the final period of the Empire, these documents give us a | 


clear idea of the kind of music that was sung to the text of the 
acclamations. 

The acclamation which follows here was performed in honour 
of the Emperor John VIII Palaeologus (1425-48) and of the 
Patriarch Joseph II (1425-39). The manuscript, belonging to the 
monastery of Pantocrator on Mount Athos, seems to be dated 
1433.2. The rubrics of the manuscript indicate that each of the 

1 Cf. J.-B. Pitra, Hymnogr. de Pégl. gr, p. 43+ 
2 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard’s article on ‘The Acclamation of Byzantine Emperors’, 4.B.8., no. xviii, 
p- 241, from which music and text of the acclamation are taken, Tillyard visited the monastery 


of Pantocrator in September 1912, his transcriptions of the music from MS. Pantocr. 214 are 
contained on pp. 247 and 250-1 of his article. I have adapted the rhythmical rendering of the 


| 
| 
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three parts of the Euphemesis is first sung by a Precentor’ in 
the Sanctuary, and then repeated by the psaltae, standing in the 
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melodies to the methods agreed on by us at a conference at Copenhagen in July 1931, at which 


. the foundation of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae was decided upon, and the rules for the 


transcriptions set up by the Editorial Committee. 
* In some of the rubrics the Domesticus, in others the Protopsaltes is spectfied as precentor. 
2 A.B.S., 00. xviii, p. 246. 
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i) F ae ; eta Tillyard’s suggestion, nearly half a century ago, that the ac- 
— ERS = _clamations for the Emperor John VIII and the Patriarch Joseph 
ae ‘might be an adaptation of earlier music, was confirmed by O. 

| an ae ae Se eee er eee eee ee Strunk. In his study on ‘The Byzantine Office in Hagia Sophia” 
Strunk refers to acclamations in Codex 2061 of the National 

Sree aoe eee oe ne eee ee ee — ‘Library at Athens which are addressed to the Emperor Manuel 

: ee “JT Palaeologus (1391-1425) and his wife, the Serbian princess 


Helena, when they visited an archi-episcopal church, probably 
Saint Sophia in Thessalonica. For political reasons this event 
must have taken place shortly after 1403, when Sultan Bajezid 
had given back Thessalonica to the Byzantine Emperor. 

Strunk refers further? to the acclamations in Codex 2062 which 
also ‘has come to Athens from the Gymnasium in Salonika’, and 
is of an earlier date than Cod. 2061, because it contains the 
acclamations for John V, Palaeologus (1341-91) and his wife 
Helena, followed by those for his son Andronicus IV Palaeo- 
. Jogus and his wife Maria. These acclamations must belong to 
the period between 1379 and 1383, because these were the only 
years in which a kind of peace existed between the rebellious 
‘Andronicus and the old Emperor John who had made him Co- 


kal ol- Kov-pe- m- «od wa - 7p.-dp-xov moA-Ad rh 2 - ryt 


The Polychronisma proper, viz. the phrase odd 7a ern rev 
BaoAéwr, is set to a florid musical passage ; the part containing 
the names and the titles of the Emperor and the Patriarch keeps 
to a kind of cantillation or chanting. 

Another example taken from the same manuscript shows a 
richer style throughout the whole composition. It contains the 
most familiar formula of the acclamations: zoAuypévov zoujoar 
6 Oeds rHv dyiav BactAciay cas ets TOAAG érn.* 


ace. 
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To-do - xpd = rH + f- om = = s regent. 
Stylistically these two groups of acclamations are of the same 
= De Ss NE a Ree = = type as those addressed to John VIII and the Patriarch. They 
a SS a er ee ee consist of (1) a group of liturgical formulae, followed (2) by the 
— a = = . PS pie oe acclamations proper in which the Emperors and Empresses were 


addressed by their names, and (3) the repetition of the liturgical 
c So hers Ee formulae. Between the chants are prayers by the bishop. The 

GP se | chants were intoned alternately by one of the two Domestici, 
oe 2 . : the precentors of the two choirs, and repeated by the choirs, as 


ty @ - yw = a Ba - -  o- A = aw can be seen from the rubrics in e.g. Cod. 2062, fol. 56, where the 

response of the left choir (6 dporepds xopds) and the right choir 

F A tgs — aon ee OS (6 Seftds xopds) is indicated in red ink. The people (6 Aads) 
ra ee ee eee a et ee eee answered with short stereotyped formulae. The acclamations 
Ci a es mod - de z Z c proper and their responses were repeated several times, as can 


be seen from Codd. Athens 2061 and 2062; but only Cod. 2061, 
fol. 72 v. contains the Polychronion which we know already from 


Cf. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x (1956), 180. 
2 Ibid., p. 199. 


xe - XE - Xe - € - TH Kal els moA- AG = 


1 A.B.S., no. xviii, p.. 247. * Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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the acclamations in honour of John VIII, though in a slightly The people: 


different version : = = ——— on 
(25 Fe eee eee = Say = 
Ne — A A = 7 So = 
eee LS eee SS = Soy ee ee ae Se oe Ee , 
é o—e_® aS oe: — ose er = 3 oo A- wi ‘: 
a 
Tlo -. du - xpd = = - ve- ov eat = HF - oat 6 Be - ‘The Domesticus: : . 
ia A 1 > ~ 
A 1 ' 1 a = Se: = J 
<= PS SSS eR SRE — ee, ee ee 
¢ 2-33 — = = oo eee ao ae gt 8 
~~ —_" os < Py 
oe oe ry Gye ay Ba- ede = oy ab - Tay Els mod-Ad s+ , a pias 
o = A A ! — 
N ae eee - = A} 
a eee ced ee ee es 
“ge — Feo - ee 
els aod » XO é - - ™ be 2 = ¢ - ono = Ta. 


Whereas the liturgical formulae are composed in the ornamented 
psalmodic style, the acclamations proper in which the names of 
the emperors and empresses are chanted are in the simplest type 
of musical declamation, like the Western laudes regiae! The 
chanting occurs on a repeated note, the so-called legetos, the 
reading note, which is g, but changes with recitation on the higher 
fifth, on d; in some instances only the interval of a second up- 


ot = Kal 


ai ao yin a Kai 


wards occurs to mark a short, accentuated syllable. 
There now follow the transcription of the acclamations in cape wal. (SE Me gtheis eis. Gyre l Se oe 
honour of John V and Andronicus IV when they and the em- 
presses entered the church: 4 ! i n s 
: Sos ASS se 
The Domesticus: E Fa ri soo ae eg 
a — 
_ Pa 4 
— r z = : é - -€ H-pav S¢-on0-7a cis al- & - - vas. 
& se | “ : : 
. ; 4 The Domesticus: (The people repeat these words) 
Ed - 26 - - ° - . moe | i t Ss 
9-92 — a? 2. 
5 < a ea 
= és Hod=di ra Ee ry tev Paw vd = av: 


- Gov b€ - - - - = om0-Ta 
The Domesticus: 


' Cf. E. H. Kantorowicz, Leudes Regiae, with a study of the music of the Laudes and musical ' t iat > = 
transcriptions by M. F. Bukofzer, Univ. of Calif. Press (1946). Here too the liturgical formulae . Se. — +f o——#. ee — —h—® Ss ss 
like Exand: Christe, Christus vincit, Salvator mundi, &c. are melodies, whereas the acclamation 2 i ye 74 a Li rh 


(p. 220) Domina nostro regi Friderico magnifico et triumpbatori ac invictissimo vita perpetua is a 


> ‘ rt este pen ee lode tous 
recitative with cadences on triumpbatori and perpetua. T- a - dv = vow Tos eb - ce fe - ord-tov fae a - r€ ws kai at = 70 


ici 
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I pa 
= 2 oe “KS 3 = 
a ee 


- kpk = to~ pos ‘Pu-pat-wy tod Ha-da-0o- Ab - you xai ‘E~ XM - mas ris 


The people: Hodda ra. érn xrh. 


q 


i i i 
SS 


eb-0¢- Be-ord-rs Ad-yot-orgs: moA-dd ra B= 7: 


The Domesticus 


(2233 Eee ee 


Ay - Spm = mm - xov 708 b-ae-Be-ard-rov Ba - a - Mé- ws rod Ha-d-o-AS = 


The people: [ToANa 74 érn rd, 
fa) 


SE ean eee ee 


- you: xat Ma - pl - as ris ed- ce - Be-ord-rns Ad-yov-orns mod- dd ra €- 7, 


The Domesticus: The people repeat. 


i 


Bb- = ypc 8 = -  om- ta 


Evidently the acclamations belonged to the liturgical reper- 
tory and may have been introduced into the Byzantine ritual at 
a very early date. In a review of the first edition of this book 
Dom M. Huglo! showed the striking similarity between the 
acclamation to John VIII and the Kyrie Jesu Redemptor, dating 
from the tenth century. We give here a synopsis of (1) the 
Polychronion in honour of Manuel IT (1391-1425), (2) the Ac- 
clamation in honour of John VIII (1425-48), and (3) the Kyrie 
Jesu Redempior (Ed. Vat., no. XIV). 


1 Cf. Revue grégorienne, xxx (1951), 35-40- 
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7 
mor-f-ca 5 G@e-ds thy d-yi- av 
I 
= at = = 2 
a ee ee = ae 
— ie 
14€- 77 tov fa - a - > = Ad- wy 


— ener as et a = * s 
= =e ——— a ee Sao eee ——— 


Ky - - - ri-e e - - -  le-i - son. 


We may assume, therefore, that the melody belongs to that 
old stratum, common to the Eastern and Western Churches, 
which goes back to Syro-Palestinean worship.’ 

In the Polychronion on p. 116, last line, the word éry is ex- 
tended by three inserted ye. Such inserted syllables or vowels 
are regular features in the so-called kalophonsc chant, and they 
are particularly frequent in richly ornamented music from the 
thirteenth century onwards.? The practice of inserting syllables, 
however, is much older and not confined to Byzantine texts. 
One finds the inserted vowels 4 and é and the syllables yea in 
fragments of Manichean hymns from caves in Turfan. These 
texts date from the seventh century and are written in Sogdic.3 
Similar insertions can be found in songs of Bedouins, Roumanians, 
Caucasians, Tartars, &c. The Manichean hymns are written in a 
Syriac script and have a kind of ecphonetic notation, consisting 
of a system of dots for the lectio solemnis which was introduced 
in Syria itself about A.D. soo. We may assume therefore that this 
system of ecphonetic notation was in use in the Syro-Palestinean 


1 Undoubtedly the common archetype was simpler; this is made evident by the two different 
Byzantine versions, but we need not consider a direct Byzantine influence in the Kyrie; the process 
of ornamentation is in keeping with similar melismatic developments both in Eastern and Western 
Chant. 

2 Cf. E, Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix, pp. xxxvii-xxxvili. 

3 Cf, E, Wellesz, ‘Probleme der musikalischen Orientforschung’, Fabrbuch der Musikbibliothek 
Peters, 1917, pp. 15-18, and ‘Early Christian Music’ in the New Oxford History of Music, ii. 10-135 
C. Héeg, La Notation ekpbonétique, M.M.B. Subsidia, i. 2 (1935), 142-5. 
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churches of the Byzantine Empire at an early date and also that 
the way of singing which demanded the insertion of syllables was 
the custom at an early date. The breaking up of the melisma, in 
groups of two and three notes made the singing of extended 
phrases easier for the soloist. The practice of inserting syllables 
is even now to be found in printed books of the Greek Church. 


CHAPTER V 
BYZANTINE LITURGY 


{, THE LITURGIES OF ST. BASIL AND OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM AND THE 


LITURGY OF THE PRESANCTIFIED 


EFORE giving a survey of Early Christian and Byzantine 
B Hymnography we must first say a few words about the 
development of the Byzantine rite and the service-books which 
contain the liturgical texts. Among the latter we shall find a 
group of books which contain either the words of the hymns 
alone or both the words and the melodies written down in 
Byzantine musical notation. Since this group of books-is the 
pasis for the study of Byzantine Hymnography, we shall have 
to givea summary of the contents of the two of them which are 
most important sources for our studies. 

The principal part of Early Christian worship consisted in the 
celebration of the Mass. Its liturgical origin can be traced back 
to the moment when the two distinct elements of the worship 
of the Primitive Church were combined into a single, henceforth 
inseparable, liturgical action: they were, (1) the service of the 
Temple or the Synagogue on Saturday morning, in which the 
Jewish Christians of the Apostolic age used to participate, and 
(2) the common meal, the Agape or ‘Love-feast’, which was held 
in the private houses of some wealthier members of the Christian 
community in order to commemorate the Lord’s Supper.’ 

In the early days of the Byzantine Church, as has already been 
said, Mass was celebrated frequently, but not daily; the same 
practice existed originally in the Western Church. But while the 
Latin Church introduced into the service of the Mass elements 
peculiar to the feast of the Saint for the day, the Eastern Church 
maintained the liturgical custom of Early Christianity by cele- 
brating Mass without variation throughout the ecclesiastical 
year and refraining from inserting into the Canon of the Mass 
prayers or songs proper to the day’s celebration. Thus only 
three texts were used by the Byzantine Church: (1) the Liturgy 


Ch A. Baumstark, Vom geschichtlichen Werden der Liturgie (Freiburg i. B., 1923), PP. 13-235 
Liturgie comparée (Amay 4 Chevetogne, 1939), PP- 33-56; A. B. Macdonald, Christian Worship 
in the Primitive Church (Edinburgh, 1934), pp- 11-12; C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the 
Synagogue upon the Divine Office (O.U.P., 1944). 
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of St. Basil, (2) the Liturgy of St. Carysostom, and (3) the. 


Liturgy of the Presanctified. 

Eastern tradition is unanimous in ascribing the first liturgy 
to the great Cappadocian Father. There is no reason to question 
this belief, as in his writings St. Basil several times mentions 
the difficulties which he encountered in reforming the liturgy 
and as the text bears the marks of an outstanding theologian 
and a master of Greek rhetoric.! The Liturgy of St. Basil seems 
to be an adaptation of a Syrian text which had been in use in 
Cappadocia up to this time. From Caesarea, the metropolitan see 
of Basil, where it first came into use, the new liturgy spread 
widely and was finally introduced into Constantinople. Here it 
was celebrated on certain solemn festival days in addition to the 
shorter local service, viz. the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which 
also derived from a Syrian source.? The third text, the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified, was celebrated during the sixth and seventh 
. centuries on a few weekdays only, especially on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, i.e. on days for which the gifts were con- 
secrated before, on the Sunday. When the regulations of the 
Council in Trullo (A.D. 691) came into force the use of the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified was extended to all weekdays in Lent.3 At 
present, however, the old custom of celebrating the Mass of the 
Presanctified only on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent has been 
restored. 


Il, THE COMMUNITY AND THE SERVICE 


The role played by music in the Byzantine Mass was deter- 
mined by its rigid structure. The Mass of the Eastern Church 
retained the Jewish form of congregational service. It can be 
seen from the Apostolic Constitutions that the chanting of the 
psalm by the Anagnostes was accompanied by the congregation, 
who sang the responses after each verse.* The congregation 
respond with the singing of Kyrie eleison to each summons to 
prayer by the deacon. In the Byzantine liturgy before the 
seventh century, the episcopal blessing ‘Peace be to you all’ is 

t A, Baumstark, Die Messe im Morgenland (1906), p. 53- 

2 §, Salaville-J. M. T. Barton, An Introduction to the Study of Eastern Liturgies {1938), p. 15. 

3 J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527 4 847 (Paris, 1905), p. 231- 
4 yd Blo Aeyopeven dvayrwopdrean Erepds 1s 70 Aafid addres Gpvovs wal 6 dads 7d depooriyea 


dropadtdrw. Apostolic Constitutions, ii, ch. 57. 
5 Ibid. viii. 6, § 9. 
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answered by the people, who sing ‘And with thy spirit’, and the 
same responses are used when the bishop enters the church before 
the sermon, at the ceremony of the Kiss of Peace, and before the 
dismissal of the congregation at the end of the service." As the 
liturgy developed, these formulae increased in number and were 
repeated more frequently during the service, which, accordingly, 
took on the character of a corporate action between the celebrant 
and the clergy on one hand and the congregation on the other. 

Apart from a large number of responses, the Byzantine Mass 
included from the earliest days a certain number of hymns. 
Though the Mass-formularies of the fifth to the ninth centuries 
are transmitted in fragmentary form, we can see that the place 
for singing the Divine Songs (7é Seta dojara)? was in the ‘Mass of 
the Catechumens’, between the Lections. These ‘Divine Songs’ 
were the Prokeimenon, sung before the lesson from the ‘Apostle’, 
and the Alleluia, sung before the Gospel. At the beginning of 
the Mass the ‘Trisagios Hymnos’ was sung. Already in the days 
of Justin II (565-78), according to Cedrenus, the ‘Cherubic hymn’, 
accompanying the ‘Great Entrance’ (4) peydAy, or 4 rOv dyiwv 
pvornpiav, etco8os) was sung. Of the same date seems to be the 
Communion Chant (Kowwvxdy). The reading of the Gospel was 
followed by a homily in poetical prose.* The dramatic character? 
of the Byzantine Mass, however, did not permit the accumulation 
of too many chants, which would have clogged the liturgical action 
and introduced a static element. This less dramatic type of 
worship had its place in the Morning and Evening Service. 

II. THE OFFICE 


By a decree of Justinian I in 528 the daily singing of the three 
main offices, ic. Matins (Meoovunrixdv), Lauds ("Op®pos), and 
Vespers (‘Eozépwds), was made compulsory for all the clergy who 
were attached to a church.t The obligation was confined to the 


1 §. Chrysostom in Col. iii. 48.c). Cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
3 3 ightiman, Bres y 
PP. 527-30. 2 Cf, F. E, Brightman, op. cit., pp. 3-4 and p. 535. 


3 Cf, P. Hendrix, ‘Der Mysteriencharacter der byzantinischen Liturgie’, B.Z. xxx. 334. 

+ & Oconilouer mdvras robs klnpuxods rods ev éxdary exxdnale. 8° davrdv YdAdew rd re vuKrepivd 
kat 7d Spbpind. kat 76 Eonepwvé, Kai pi udvov &v 7h Samavdy 7d exxdgoiaorixd mpdypara KAnpixods 
daiveodar, dvopa pav Zyovras KAnpixdy pi) emvrehodvras 82 73 mpaypa 708 kAnpiKxod mpés ry Aevroupylay 
708 Seordrov beod. Codex Iustinianus, i. 3. 42, § 10; ed. P. Krueger, p. 28. The decree refers not to 
the entire cycle of the Canonical Hours but only to the three most important parts of the Office, . 
to those which had their origin in the ancient Vigils. In the days of Justinian only Egypt and the 
Sinai adhered to the old use of celebrating these Hours only. Everywhere else, for nearly a century, 
Prime ("pa mpdiry), Terce ("Qpa zpirn), Sext (“Qpa Exrq), and None (“Qpa evvdry) had been 
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sanctuary alone. Neither a monk outside his monastery nor a 
member of the clergy outside his church was obliged to say 
the prayers of the Horae diurnae. This rule remained in force 
in the Eastern Church from the sixth century to the present 
day. On the other hand, the recitation of the Psalter, the main 
part of the Office, was not confined to the choir but could also 
be performed by laics. This practice goes back at least to the 
sixth century, since, in the decree, Justinian contrasts the zeal of 
many laics in performing the psalmody with the laxity of some 
clerics who do not fulfil the duties to which they are appointed.? 

From the decree in the Codex Iustinianus it can be seen that 
the Imperator, acting as head of the Church, was anxious to 
strengthen the tendency to preserve the oldest form of Christian 
worship, the daily corporate morning and evening prayers, whose 
principal elements can be traced back to Jewish liturgical usage 
in the times of the Apostles.” 

Daily prayers following a prescribed ritual were not alien to 
the earlier, pagan, Greek society. From inscriptions on stelae it is 
known that a kind of pagan Breviary was in use in the time of the 
Roman Emperors. This evidence is strengthened by a passage 
from a letter of Julian the Apostate, in which he prescribed that 
men should pray ‘many times to the Gods both privately and 
asa community, preferably three times daily, but if not, certainly 
in the morning and evening’.* Thus the Imperial edict appealed 
both to those who had been brought up in the Christian spirit 
and to those in whose mind the memory of the pagan faith of 
their ancestors was still alive. The terms of the edict, however, 
are entirely based on Early Christian tradition. 

The edict of Justinian is a reaffirmation of prescriptions which 
date back to the Apostolic Constitutions (viii, c- 34) and to the 
rule of St. Basil. There, however, not only the participation in 
the ancient, tripartite cycle of Matins, Lauds, and Vespers is 
prescribed, but also in Terce, Sext, and None. Chrysostom even 
goes a step farther by imposing the duty of attending the Mid- 
introduced between the Morning and Evening Office. Cf. J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527 
4 847, p. 103. 

Tel yap modo} ray AaiKdv Sid 76 rH oixelay dpedjour Yuyiy Tals dywrdrais éxxdnolas mpoce- 
Spevovres anovBaior epi Tip padupSlay Setxvuvrar, mas odx dromov rods KAnptxods Tabs ent rovr@ 
reraypévors p14 wAnpoty 76 olxeiov émdyye\ua; Cod. Iust. i. 3. 25. 

4 Cf. S Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, pp. 31 8qq. 3 Cf. footnote to Chapter vi, p. 146. 

« ebyeoBar woMdnis rots Geois (Sle Kal Sqyoola, wdora wsv rpls ris Audpas, ef BE pip adoras 
SpOpou ye [re] at SeiAns. Iulian. ep. 8g b. 
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night Office (Mecovuxrixdy) not only on clerics but also on laics.' 


From the edict of Justinian we can gather that such a rigorous 
erformance of religious duties could not be reconciled with the 


- normal life of the citizen, particularly in the big towns. But even 


among the clergy a remarkable slackening of religious activity 
seems to have taken place in consequence of the growing wealth 
of monasteries and churches, as can be seen from Justinian’s 
warning that the clerics should not only profit from the goods of 
the churches but should discharge their duties towards the ser- 
vice of God, their Lord.2 After the reorganization of monastic 
discipline the daily attendance at all the canonical Hours became 
compulsory for the clergy.3 

From the early days of Christianity the Divine Office was 
composed of four elements: (1) Psalms, (2) extracts from the 
Scriptures, (3) prayers, and (4) songs, all of them deriving from 
the Jewish Service. To these, homilies and sermons must be 
added. As the calendar of the ecclesiastical year developed it 
became necessary to celebrate the various feasts of the cycle and 
the commemorations of the saints. Here there is a divergence 
from Western liturgical development : the place for celebrating the 
Proper of the Season and the feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs, was not the Mass but 
the Office. Here prayers and hymns for special purposes were 
inserted. Intent on augmenting the splendour of the service, the 
Byzantine Church introduced songs into the Office in an ever- 
increasing number, until in the eleventh century a richness and 
variety was achieved, which could not be increased without 
lengthening the Hovae diurnae out of all proportion. Byzantine 
liturgy, therefore, was codified, and the form given to it in the 
eleventh century remained practically unchanged until the 
present day. With the exception of a few hymns which were 
added after the codification, ecclesiastical poetry came to a 
standstill. But the musical development could not be stopped. 
We shall see that the musicians embellished the melodies to 
which the poers—written in a strict form or in poetical prose— 
were sung, until it became necessary to shorten the texts, since 


- in many instances the ornamentation of the music made it 


* Cf. P. A. Couturier, Cours de liturgie grecque-melkite, ti. 9. 
® Cod. Tustin. i. 3. 42, § 10; cf. p. 109, B. 5. 
* Exceptions from the rule are given by P. A. Couturier, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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impossible for the words to be understood. The process of 
embellishing the melodies began in the last period of the Byzan- 
tine Empire; it gained ground in the course of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It is best to refrain from 
any aesthetic conclusions which may prove unjustified and false 
in the light of later investigations. It is, however, accepted by 
nearly all students of Byzantine music that this latest phase, 
whose beginning coincides with the decline of the Byzantine 
Empire and which continues during the influx of foreign elements 
in a time of foreign domination, has all the features of a super- 
ficial development. Here we shall have to concentrate on the 
development of hymnography in the great period of Byzantine 
civilization, from the early days of the Empire to the fourteenth 
century. The destruction of all musical manuscripts prior to the 
end of the Iconoclastic controversy makes it impossible for us to 
follow the development of the music from the beginning of the 
Empire to the end of the ninth century ; but we can give a survey 
of the poetical development, from which it can be seen that this 
period was one of the great epochs in the history of music. More- 
over, we shall be able to show that the treasury of melodies which 
were sung in that period did not vanish together with the books 
which have perished, but was preserved in later manuscripts, 
though in slightly changed form, when the melodies, originally sung 
to the words and stanzas of the Kontakia, were set to new texts 
and sung as melodies of the Odes, the Kanons, and the Stichera. 

The codification of the Office restored the preponderance of 
the two ancient Hours, Lauds (”Op§pos) and Vespers (‘Eovzrepwés). 
Between the two stand a liturgical night prayer, Apodeipuon, 
corresponding to Compline, to be said after supper, and the 
Mesonyktikon prayers at midnight, which were practically com- 
bined with the Orthros. 

The Office of Vespers (‘Eozepwds), for example, is built up of 
eighteen, in Lent of nineteen, parts as follows :* 


Vespers 
I. Initial prayers. 
(x) Sacerdotal benediction. 
(2) Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
(3) Trisagion. Dominical prayer. 
! ‘The structure of Vespers is given according to F. Mercenier and F. Paris, La Priére des églises 
de rite byzantin, tome i (1937), PP- 3-4 
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II. Introductory Psalm (Ps. 103) and sacerdotal prayers in silence. 
III. Great Collect. 
IV. Lection from the Psalter and short Collect. 
V. Vesper Psalms (140, 141, 129, 116) with Stichera (versicles) 
inserted between the last few lines of the Psalms. 
VI. Procession (on feasts) and Evening Song. 
VII. Prokeimenon (response) and Lections of prophecies from the 
Old and New Testaments. : 
VIII. Litany (on feasts) or prayer by the Superior. 
IX. Litany (on Vigils) or Procession. 
X. Aposticha (short hymns). 
XI. The Hymn of Simeon ‘Nunc dimittis’ (Luke ii. 29-32). 
XII. Trisagion. 
XIII. Apolytikion (Hymn before the Dismissal), Troparion followed 
by its Theotokion. 
XIV. Artoklasia (Breaking of Bread at Vespers, preceding a Vigil). 
XV. Litany of the feast. 
XVI. Benediction. 
XVII. Prayer. 
(XVIII. Lenten prayers.) 
XIX. Apolysis (final-benediction). 


The central group of the Hesperinos is formed by the Vesper- 
tine Psalms (of Avyvixol) of the fifth part (Pss. 140, 141, 129, 116), 
preceded by Ps. 103 (Eédéyes,’ 4) poy pov, tov Kiupiov), and 
followed by the Evening Song ‘Hail, gladdening Light’ (®és 
i\apdv) and the prayer of Simeon (Név daoAveis). These psalms 
and songs obviously constitute the oldest poetical layer of the 
Hesperinos. Part IV, which according to the Typikon, the - 
Ritual of the Eastern Church, contains a reading from the Psalter, 
was added when psalms having a special reference to the feast 
of the-day were inserted. The hymns and short stanzas, placed 
between the last verses of the Psalmi Lucernarii, or sung during 
the processions or other ceremonies, also had the function of 
connecting the Office with the movable feasts. 


IV. THE LITURGICAL BOOKS 


The complex structure of the Office required the use of a 
number of liturgical books in which the fixed and movable parts 
of the ritual for the ecclesiastical year were collected. The 
celebration of the Byzantine rite was, as we have learned, in- 


cumbent on monasteries and churches, but not on individuals. 
6181 K 
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The Byzantine Church, therefore, did not possess books com- 
parable to the Western breviaries or missals. The texts needed 
for the service were distributed in various books, each of which 
was handed over to clerics, whose function it was to read or 
sing a special part of the Office. These liturgical books varied 
in number and content from the great period of the Byzantine 
Empire to the present day. They are divided into two groups: 
those which contain the regularly recurring items, as e.g. the 
prayers during Mass, and others which contain the variable 
items of the Service, as e.g. the Lessons. Both groups include the 
order for the movable and fixed feasts of the year. Each day of 
the ecclesiastical year is related to both the movable and the 
fixed feasts. In the first group each day is related to Easter, in 
the second group, which represents the year of the Calendar, 
each day is dedicated either to the memory of the Lord, or the 
Theotokos or a Saint, and therefore has its special Service for 
that occasion. The two services are combined and the Typikon, 
the Ritual of the Eastern Church, gives instructions in procedure 
when it is difficult to decide which feast of the day, the fixed or 
movable one, has precedence. 

The Byzantine rite derived from that of Jerusalem as can be 
seen from the journal of the pilgrimage of the nun Etheria to the 
holy places! toward the end of the fourth century; between 383 
and 385. The detailed description she gives of the feasts in the 
Holy Land—e.g. Epiphany, which was not yet detached from 
the Nativity of Our Lord—makes her journal an invaluable 
source for the study of pre-Byzantine liturgy. The description 
of the Liturgy of the Holy Week in Jerusalem is verified by 
several documents. The first is the Old Armenian Lectionary 
published by Conybeare in his Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905), 
pp. 507-27, translated from MS. Anc. Fonds Armen. 20 of the 


1 The MS. of the Peregrinatio was discovered by J. F, Gammurini in a convent at Arezzo and 
published in 1887 in Biblioteca dell’ Accademia storico-guiridica, vol. iv (Rome), under the title 
S. Silviae Aquitanae peregrinatio ad loca sancta. P, Geyer published a textual-critical edition of the 
Peregrinatio in ‘Itinera Hieresolymitana saeculi IV-VIIP in Corpus script. eccles. lat., vol. xxxix 
(Vienna, 1898). In his article, ‘Le Véritable auteur de la “Peregrinatio Silviae’’, la vierge espagnole 

theria’, Revue des questions bistoriques, Ixxiv (1903), 367-97, Dom M. Férotin attributed the 
journal of the pilgrimage to a Spanish nun, Etheria. The riddle of the name of the pilgrim has not 
yet been completely cleared up, nor that of the exact date of her journey. K. Meister in his study 


“De itinerario Aetheriae abbatissae perperam nomini s, Silviae addicto’, Rhetnisches Museum fit. 


Philologie, N.S. Ixiv (1909), 337-92, tried to fix the journey between 533 and s4o. H. Pétré, in her 
Latin—French edition of the ‘Journal de voyage’ in Sources chrétiennes (Paris, 1948), accepts the 
name Etheria and suggests as date c. 400, A. Baumstark, however, in a penetrating Hturgiologicat 
study ‘Das Alter der Peregrinatio Aetheriae’, O.C., N.S. i. 32-76, has shown convincingly that the 
Peregrinatio must have taken place between 383 and 385. 


Rin eeesur ene Mian een tieniitienieret et 


= 
= 
= 
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Bibl. Nat. in Paris. The manuscript, a translation from a Greek 
original written in the ninth or even eighth century,’ contains, 
according to Baumstark,? the liturgy practised in the Churches 
of Jerusalem in the late fifth century. 

The second document, and in fact the most important source 
for the knowledge of the old liturgy of Jerusalem, is a Georgian 
Kanonarion, i.e. Rule or Ordo anni circuli of the seventh century, 
published in Georgian and Russian from two manuscripts by 
K.S. Kekilidze (Tiflis, 1912).3 The particular value of the Georgian 
Kanonarion for the study of Byzantine Chant was seen by A. 
Baumstark and other scholars in the fact that the rubrics, con- 
nected with the lessons, contain the ucipits of the poems which 
were sung. Thus it was not only possible to find out that a great 
number of Byzantine Troparia originally belonged to the local 
rite of Jerusalem, but also that they were written in pre-Islamic 
days. 

To these manuscripts must be added an even more important 
source, the Georgian Codex no. 3 of the Bibl. Nat. in Paris. This 
is acomplete Lectionary with the rubrics ‘according to the rule of 
the very holy city of Jerusalem’. It contains not only the Incipits, 
but the full texts of the chants. In an article, which appeared in 
1923 in a small German journal, H. Goussen drew first attention 
to the Lectionary as another source for studying the liturgy and 
the Calendar of the Saints in Jerusalem in early Christian days.* 
A translation of the Georgian Lectionary would enable us to 
study in detail the early phase of Christian hymnography. Al- 
ready from the excerpts from Kekilidze’s Kanonarion in Kluge- 
Baumstark’s articles can be seen that some of these early chants 
turn up in Byzantine manuscripts of the tenth century. Un- 
fortunately the liturgical melodies cannot be deciphered from 
that early type of musical notation and in that of the thirteenth 
they have acquired already a richly ornamented shape. The 


1 Cf. F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, p. 507. 

2 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Das Alter d, Peregrinatio Aetheriae’, 0.€., N.S. i (1911), 64. 

3 The sections referring to Lent, Easter, Pentecost have been translated into German by T. 
Kluge, that referring to the Nativity by G. Peradze, and published with a commentary by Baum- 
stark. See Kluge-Baumstark, O.C., N.S. v (191), 201-33 and 359-63; O.C., N.S. vi (1916), 223- 
393 Peradze-Kluge, O.C., Ser. III, vol. i (1926~7), pp. 310-18. See also A. Baumstark, ‘Nicht- 
evangelische syrische Perikopenordnungen des ersten Jahrtausends’, Liturgiegeschichtliche Fore 
scbungen, Heft 3 (Miinster, 1921), pp. 133-723 and F.C. Burkitt, “Phe Old Lectionary of Jerusalem’, 
F-T.S8., xxiv (1923), 415-24. 

+ ‘Uber georgische Drucke und Handschriften die Festordnung und den Heiligen Kalender 
des altchristlichen Jerusalems betreffend’, Liturgie und Kunst, iv (1923), 3-42. 
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original simple structure, however, is preserved, as I have shown 
in a detailed analysis,! in a number of Beneventan manuscripts 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Here one finds the 
melodies in bilingual versions, first with the Greek text, followed 
by that in the Latin, preserved as venerable relics. These ver- 
sions date from the time when the chants were introduced in 
Italy directly from Palestine. Here they were kept in the liturgy 
particularly in those parts which were occupied by Belisar in the 
days of Justinian and which remained for centuries under Byzan- 
tine domination. 

The role of Constantinople differed, according to A. Baum- 
stark,? from that of Jerusalem in the same way as that of Rome 
differed from the Gallican rite under the Merovingians. In the 
first centuries of the Empire Jerusalem was the religious centre 
of the East, as Rome was that of the West, and it was the 
spiritual importance of Jerusalem with its holy places which 
made its rite the model for the monasteries of the Eastern Em- 
pire. Constantinople, the Imperial City, took its liturgy from 
Antioch and developed a rite which took account of the presence 
of the Emperor and the Patriarch at the Divine Service in the 
‘Great Church’ in Hagia Sophia ; it is the solemn rite for the high 
dignitaries of the Clergy. ; 

In the first phase of the Iconoclastic controversy the monas- 
teries in Palestine, particularly that of St. Saba in Palestine, 
bore since 727 the brunt of the fight directed against the venera~ 
tion of the Icons. In 787 this first phase had come to an end. The 
seventh Oeconumenic Council had virtually put an end to the 
attempts of the Isaurian emperors to place the Church under the 
power of the State.’ At that moment, however, the leadership in 
the struggle between Church and State had shifted from St. Saba 
in Jerusalem to the Studios Monastery in Constantinople. 

When in the second phase of the Iconoclastic controversy, 
the opposition of the monks of the Studios triumphed over the 


1 See my Eastern Elements in Western Chant, M.M.B. Subsidia, vol. ii, Amer. Ser., no. 1 (1947), 
pp. 19-31 and pp. 92-110. 

2 Cf, his two studies ‘Denkmiler der Entstehungsgeschichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, O.C., 
Ser, III, vol. ii (1927), pp. 1-32 and ‘Das Typikon der Patmos-Handschrift 266 und die altkon- 
stantinopolitanische Gottesdienstordnung’, ¥.L., vi (1926), go-111, and Liturgie comparée, 2nd 
ed., Chevetogne, 1953, p. 7- 

3 Cf. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Florence, 1767, vols. xii and 
xiii, Concilium Nicaenum II. 
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atriarch, who supported the Iconoclastic tendencies of the 
rmperor, the pro-Palestinian sympathies of monasticism led to 
he introduction of certain forms of the cult from Jerusalem, 
articularly of hymns into the rite of Constantinople. The most 
significant fact of the victory of the Image-worshippers can be 
geen in the introduction of the ‘Sunday of Orthodoxy’ by the 
Synod of 843, which was first celebrated on 19 February of that 
ear. Henceforth a Synodikon was chanted annually from the 
pulpit on the Sunday of Orthodoxy, for which the first Sunday 
of Quadragesima was chosen, in which the defenders of Ortho- 
doxy, emperors, members of the Imperial family, saints, patri- 
archs, abbots, and monks, were enumerated and praised by a 
thrice repeated Alwvia 4 v7 (eternal be their memory), whereas 
the names of the offenders of the true faith and heretics were 
followed by a thrice repeated Anathema (Avd@nya).? 

From the end of the Iconoclastic controversy the mixed rite, 
embellishing the Office with Troparia from the rite of Jerusalem 
and Kanons of the Studios monks became the official rite of Con- 
stantinople and of the Empire. ‘ 

(1) Typtkon (76 Tumxédv). This book contains the Rule for the 
Service, arranged according to the Calendar of the year and the 
movable feasts; to these are added the rules for the celebration 
of the feasts and of special offices. The oldest example of such 
an Ordo anni circuli is the Typikon of the Patmos Codex 266, 
dating from the ninth or tenth century, published by A. Dmit- 
rievsky in vol. I of his ‘Description of the liturgical MSS. in the 
Libraries of the Orthodox Orient’,? pp. 1-152. It is the Typikon 
of Hagia Sophia in, Constantinople and refers to Patriarch of 
Constantinople as head of the officiating clergy and represents, 


1 Cf. N. Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale, ti (Innsbruck, 1897), 101-21. 

2 An eleventh-century copy of the Synodikon has been acquired lately by the Bodleian Library 
from the Holkham Library (MS. Holkham 172). Prof. A. Raes, S.J., whom I informed of the content 
of the MS. replied that it represented the original text of the Russian Synodikon which was 
thought lost. Dr. Cyril Mango, of Harvard University and Dumbarton Oaks, whom I had asked 
to give me his opinion about the MS., told me (letter of 14 Feb. 1958) that the date of the Synodi- 
kon ‘can be determined quite accurately (1050-55) on the basis of the commemoration of dead 
emperors, empresses and patriarchs, and the acclamation of those alive at that time’. That the 
_ text was chanted can be seen from the signs of the Ecphonetic notation (see pp. 251-60) which are - 

set even to the quotations of the titles of the Synods to which the lector refers. It must be noted 
that the Synodikon contains not only the praises and curses of the Council of Chalcedon, read on 
Orthodoxy Sunday but also those of the five other Councils, read on the ‘Sunday of ‘the holy 
fathers of the six Oecumenical Councils’, i.e, on the Sunday after 13 July. 

3. Opisanie liturgicheshikb rukopisei, vol. i (Typika), Kiev, 1895. 
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as A. Baumstark points out,! the state of the liturgy before the 
end of the Iconoclastic controversy, i.e. before the introduction 
of Palestinean elements and, with it, of the richly flowering 
monastic Hymnography. There is, further, no mention of the 
procession on Palm Sunday, nor of the Office rév Ayiaw ITabady 
in the night from Maundy Thursday to Good Friday, nor of the 
Lessons during the Offices of the Hours on Good Friday, to which 
Etheria already refers in her description of the Holy Week Ser- 
vice in Jerusalem towards the end of the fourth century.? The 
most important instance, however, for assigning the main body 
of the Patmos Typikon to the second half of the ninth century is 
the attribution of the first Sunday of Quadragesima to the 
‘memory of the holy prophets Moses, Aaron and Samuel’, where- 
as soon after 843 on that Sunday the feast of Orthodoxy was 
celebrated. 

The influence of the rite of Constantinople upon that of Pales- 
tine can be seen from the Typikon for Lent and Easter of. the 
Church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem, published by A. Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus from Codex 43 of the Holy Cross Monastery, 
written in 1122.4 

The Typikon represents, as Baumstark has shown from topo- 
graphical evidence, the rite of Jerusalem at about 1009.5 It is, for 
our purpose, one of the most important sources, since it contains 
the liturgical texts--and among them the poetical ones—in full. 
From a comparison with the Patmos Typikon it can be seen that 
a number of poems which are of Constantinopolitanean origin 
are to be found in this Typikon of Jerusalem, which, therefore, 
is the copy of an older one, which must have dated from the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The mixed rite. of Constantinople and Jerusalem which, as 
mentioned before, was accepted throughout the major part of 
the Empire, has come down to us in the eleventh- or twelfth- 
century Typikon of the Euergetis Monastery in Constantinople, 
Codex 788 of the University Library in Athens.® 

* Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Das Typikon d. Patmos-Handschrift 266 &c.’, ¥.L.W. vi. 99. 

2 Cf, Ethérie, Fournal de voyage, ed, H. Pétré, pp. 236-8. 

3 Cf. A. Michel, ‘Die jahrliche Eucharistia nach dem Bildersturm’, O.C., N.S. xiii-xv (1925), 
151-61. A Baumstark shows that the Patmos MS. is not a pure Typikon, but composed of a Typi- 
kon, written between the death af the Empress Irene in 802 and that of the Patriarch Tarasios in 
806, and of a Synaxarion (Martyrologium) written between 878 at the earliest and 893 at the latest. 


4 CE Avaddnra ‘Iepocodyutucis Lraxvoroyias I, Petersbourg, 1894, pp. 1-254. 
5 Cf OC. v. 229-58 © See A. Dmitrievski, Opisanie, i. 256-614. 
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Though the manuscript derives from a monastery, its content 
no longer represents the Order and Rule of a single monastery 
‘put the general ‘Byzantine rite’ of the mid-eleventh century. 
Since no Typika from the Studios monastery have survived, the 
history of the synthesis of the two main rites remains hidden from 
our knowledge. The fully developed new composite rite occurs 
frst in the Typikon of the St. Sabas-Lavra,’ representing that 
type of the liturgy ‘which was celebrated at the tomb of St. 
Gaba by the Palestinean monks in the ages of the Crusades’. 

The St. Sabas Typikon exists in a great number of manuscripts, 
classified by Dmitrievski in vol. iii of his ‘Description of the 
Liturgical MSS.’ The first printed edition of the Typikon ap- 
peared in Venice in 1545, and this edition was followed down to 
1771 by seven new editions.3 ; 

(2) Menaia* (ra Myvaia). A series of twelve volumes, one for 
each month of the year, beginning on 1 September and comprising 
the Proper of the Saints, i.e. the Offices commemorating the 
Saints. The Menaia contain the lives of the saints, special hymns 
with or without musical notation, and prayers. In some editions 
two months are bound in one volume. The history of this collec- 
tion has not yet been investigated. We may assume that the 
‘Calendar of the lives of the saints which are nowadays collected 
jn the Synaxarium, originally formed the kernel of the Menaia. 
The best extant manuscripts date from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries. Printed editions exist since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first printing was made in Venice from 1528 to 1596. 

(3) Menologion (Mnyvoddyiov). This is a kind of Martyrologium ; 
it contains the description of the lives of the saints in the order 
of the Calendar of the Eastern Church and its compilation is 
attributed to Symeon Metaphrastes who lived in the second half 
of the tenth century,’ though manuscripts of Menologia of an 


! Documents of this type are collected by A. Dmitrievski in vol. iii of his Opisanie, pp. 1-508 
2 Baumstark, ‘Denkmaler d. Entstchungsgeschichte d. byz. Ritus’, 0.C., Ser. III, vol. ii, p. 28. 
+ A recent edition is that by M. Saliveros, Athens, 1913. 
+ A reliable explanation of this and the other terms used for the liturgical books of the. Byzantine 
Church is given in L. Clugnet’s Dictionnaire grec-frangais des noms liturgiques en usage dans 
VEglise grecque (Paris, 1895), and in R. Ll. Langford-James’s A Dictionary of the Eastern Orthodox 
- Church (London, 1923). In his L’antica melurgia bizantina, pp. 58-63, P. Lorenzo Tardo gives 
‘a list of MSS. of Menaia and other liturgical books, but he constantly ‘confuses the two terms 
Menaion and Menologion; in nearly all cases in which he speaks of a Menologion we have to 
substitute the term Menaion. 
5 H. Delehaye, ‘Le Ménologe de Métaphraste’, Analecta Bollandiana, xvii (1898), 450-1. 
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earlier date, and also others, independent of his collecti 
come down to us.! : 

According to their size and content the manuscripts of Meno- 
logia before Symeon Metaphrastes are divided into three groups: 


(1) the great Menologia, or Menologia proper, which contain 
the complete and full texts of the lives of the saints ;? 


(2) the abridged Menologia, which are composed of short nar- 
ratives ; 

(3) the Synaxaria in which each life of the saint is condensed to 
half a page. The most famous manuscript of a Menologium 
of the Synaxarium type is the Menologium made for the 
Emperor Basil II (976-1025) towards the end of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh century, illustrated by seven 
painters with more than 400 miniatures. A textual critical 
edition of a complete Menologium of group 3 from a manu- 
script in the Berlin Library, Codex 219, was made by H. 
Delehaye.3 

(4) Euchologion (EtxoAdéyvov). J. Goar made in 1647 an edition 

with commentary of this book, which is still a most valuable 
source for our knowledge of the Greek Service. Here he defines 
it for the Western reader as Rituale, Manuale and Sacerdotale of 
the Greek Church. It exists in two versions: the ‘Great Eucho- 
logium’ contains (1) the ceremonies to be performed by the priest 
and deacon during the Office, and the prayers prescribed for them ; 
(2) the texts of the three liturgies ;* (3) the rites and prayers for 
the sacraments, benedictions, and other ceremonies. The ‘Little 
Euchologion’ contains parts of it. The prayers of the Eucho- 
logium represent the oldest layer of Christian liturgy ; they can 
be traced back to those which are written on Papyrus’ as can be 
seen from the fragment of an Euchologium from Dér-Balizeh,® 
dating from the seventh century. 

¥ ‘Les Ménologes grecs’, ibid. xvi (1897), 323-9. 

2 Cf. the edition of the lives of the saints commemorated in February and March from an 
illuminated tenth-century Athos MS., now Codex Mosquensis bibl. Synod. 376 by B. LatySev in 


Menologii anonymi Byxantini saeculi X quae supersunt, Petropoli, 1911. 

3 ‘Synaxarium ecclesiae constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano’, Propylaeum ad Acta 
Sanctorum Novembris, Brussels, 1902. 

4 Cf. P. N. Trempelas, Ai zpeis Aecroupyla, Athens, 1935- 

5 Cf. Cabrol-Leclerg, ‘Releliquiae liturgicae vetustissimae’, i. 2, in Monumenta Ecclesiae liturgica, 


Paris, 1913, pp. CXxxvii-ccx. 
-6 Cf. C. H. Roberts and Dom B. Capelle, ‘An Early Euchologium’, Bibliothéque du Muséon, 


vol. xxiii (Louvain, 1949) and the literature given on p. 7. 


on, have 
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A critical edition of the ‘Little Euchologium’ has been made 
by P.N. Trempelas.' For the student of liturgical chant the section 
about the ‘chanted’ Office at Lauds and Vespers? is of particular 
interest. It is largely based upon the treatise I[Tepi rijs Betas 
- qpooenxiis® (On the divine Prayer) by Symeon, Archbishop of 
Thessalonika 1410-29, and two music manuscripts of the National 
Library in Athens, MSS. 2061 and 2062, the first written between 
1391 and 1425, the second not later than 1385.4 These manuscripts 
contain the music for the psalms and canticles which will be dis- 
cussed in the section on melismatic chant. 

(5) Prophetologion (Ipodnroddyiov). The reading of the lessons 
from the Old Testament is a direct continuation of the practice 
of the Synagogue by the Early Christian Church and Incipits of 
Jessons from the Pentateuch, the Proverbs and Prophets are attes- 
ted in'the Old Armenian, the Syro-Palestinean, and Georgian 
lectionaries in Jerusalem in the late fifth century. The manu- 
scripts, approximately 160, dating from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries, show a marked uniformity both in text and liturgical 
instructions, which are much fuller here than in the two other 
lectionaria, the Praxapostoloi and Evangelia.° The uniformity of 
the text points at a centre where the Prophetologion took its 
present shape, blending elements of the use of Jerusalem with 
those of the Byzantine one,” and this centre must have been 
the Studios Monastery in Constantinople.® 

The lessons were read by a Reader (Avayyweorns) in a mixture 
between speech and chanting, called Ekphonesis. In order to fix 
the reading musical signs, the so-called ecphonetic signs, were set 

T Mixpov Evyohdyjiov, 2 vols., Athens, 1950 and 1955. 

2 Ibid, ii, 147-274. 


3 PG. cly, c. 535-670. 
4 The dates are given in O. Strunk’s article on ‘The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia’ in 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vols. ix and x (1956). Independently of Trempelas Strunk had made the 
chanted office the subject of a most valuable paper which he read at the Symposium on Byzantine 
Liturgy and Music at Dumbarton Oaks, 29 April-1 May 1954. In the enlarged article, printed in 
1956, Strunk was able to refer to P. N. Trempelas’ work which confirmed the correctness of his 
solution of the problems with which he had to deal. I am grateful to Prof. Strunk for having 
provided me with microfilms of MSS. 2061 and 2062 to which I am able to refer in this second 
“edition of my book. 

5 Cf. A. Rahlfs, ‘Die alttestamentlichen Lektionen der griechischen Kirche’, Nachrichten von 
der Kgln. Gesellschaft der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philol.-bistor. Ki. (1916), pp. 28-136, particularly 
- Pps 59-69 and 78-84. 

-< 6 Cf. C. Héeg and G. Zuntz, ‘Remarks on the Prophetologium’, Quantulacumque. Studies 
presented to Kirsopp Lake (London, 1937); p- 191. 

7. A. Rahlfs, op. cit., pp. 70-1. 
8 Hoeg-Zuntz, op. cit., p. 221. 
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to the text (see pp. 254-6). An edition of the Prophetologion 
with added ecphonetic notation is now in progress in connexion 
with the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae.' 

(6) Apostolos (Améorodos). A similar book, containing the peri- 
copes from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, arranged 
as they are to be read during the course of the year. The greater 
part of the pericopes are taken from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The reading from the Apostolos was preceded by three antiphons 
and the Prokeimenon, called [Tpoxeipevov rod Azoorddov, now 
reduced to a refrain and a verse. Since each day of the week had 
a particular devotional significance, apart from their function in 
the feasts of the ecclesiastical year, there was a standing list of 
six Prokeimena referring in their text to the dedication of the 
day of the week on which no liturgical feast was celebrated. 
Monday was the day of the Angels, Tuesday that of St. John the 
Baptist, Wednesday the day of the Theotokos, Thursday of the 
Apostles, Friday of the Crucifixion, Saturday of the Dead. The 
Apostolos gives also the standing Koinonikon, i.e. Communion 
Chant, for the days of the week. On Mondays and Thursdays it 
is identical with the Prokeimenon for that day. Thus, e.g. the 
Prokeimenon—Koinonikon for Monday, the day of the Angels, 
runs as follows: 

TIpoxeiwevov, Fyos 8’. 
‘O novtv rods Ayyédous atrod nmvedpara, Kal rods Aevroupyods 
abrod nupos pidya- 
Verse Epadye i pox pov tov Kupiov: Kipte 6 @eds pov 
. eneyaduvOns ofddpa: 
AMyAovia. Fxos ’. 
Alvetre rov Kuptov ex rdv odpaver. 
Verse Aivetre adbrov mdvres of Ayyedor atrod. 
Kowwvirdv 
‘O novdv robs Ayyédous attod medpara, Kal ods ecroupyods 
abrod mupos dAdya. 
On a high feast, however, e.g. on Easter Day, the cantillation of 
the pericope from the Apostolos was preceded by three antiphons, 
each followed by a Doxology, and the second also by the Tro- 
parion ‘O povoyer}s vids Kat Adyos Tob Geos. The singing of the 
antiphons was followed by “Oso: eis Xptordv? and the Prokei- 


* M.M.B. Lectionaria, vol. i, Propbetologium, ed. C. Hdeg et G. Zuntz fasc. i-iv (1939-60). 
2 i.e. the verse replacing on high feasts the Trisagion. 
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menon appointed for that feast. After the reading from the Acts 
of the Apostles an Alleluia was sung. 

(7) Evangelion (76 Eiayyédov). This book contains the sections, 
or pericopes (ai mepxomal), from the four Gospels which are to be 
read during the year, both during Mass and the Offices, and some 
other sections taken from the Gospel for certain special occasions. 
There are two groups of manuscripts: one containing the peri- 
copes taken from the four Gospels arranged according to the four 
Evangelists, and another appointing the lessons to be read from 
1 September during the whole cycle of the ecclesiastical year. 
The Evangelia are mostly calligraphically written on parchment 
of the best quality; the leather cover is often covered with gold 
and jewels. The reading of the text is regulated by musical signs 
written above it, the so-called ekphonetic notation.’ 

(8) The Psalter (76 Padrijpiov) contains the 150 psalms, divided 
into twenty sections or Kathismata (Kaficpara). Every kathis- 
ma is subdivided into three parts, called stanzas (ordgews), of 
from one to five psalms.. Attached to the Psalter were, from the 
fifth century, the biblical Odes or Cantica, a group of fourteen 
Odes which were in liturgical use at that time both in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem,” and this number was kept in certain rites, e.g. 
in that of Constantinople until the ninth century. But from the 
sixth century Jerusalem reduced the Odes to nine, a number 
which first appears in the Uspensky-Psalter, Codex gr. 216 of the 
Leningrad Public Library, written in 862 by a monk of the 
Anastasis Church in Jerusalem.3 

From the first half of the eighth century Troparia were added 
to each of the nine Odes and at a later date the name Odes was 
transferred to these. 

(9) Parakletike (4 Iapaxdnrucy). One of the most important 
liturgical books for the study of Byzantine Hymnography. It 
contains the Proper of Vespers (‘Eozepwés), Matins (Mecovurn- 
xév), Lauds ("Opfpos), and Mass (Aevrovpyéa) for all the days of 
the year. It is divided into eight parts, each containing the 
Offices for a week. Each of the eight parts is sung in one of the 
eight ecclesiastical modes (you) ; i.e. the first section in the first 
mode (jxos a’), the second in the second mode (#yos f’), &c. 


* See pp. 251-60. 
2 H, Schneider, ‘Die biblischen Oden im Christlichen Altertum’, Biblica, xxx (1949), 52-65. 
3 Ibid, p. 25. 
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When the whole cycle has been gone through a fresh beginning 
is made with the hymns in the first mode. The Office, which; 
according to the rules of the Typikon, is taken each day from the 
Parakletike, is combined either with the Office of a fixed feast— 
the parts of which are to be found in the Menaia—or with that 
of a movable feast, for which the lessons, hymns, and prayers 
are collected in the Triodion or Pentekostarion. The Para- 
kletike has also a second name; it is called ‘the Great Oktoéchos’ 
(4 peyddn ’ Oxrdnyos), i.e. the book containing the eight modes. 
An edition of the book is also used which contains only the eight 
Sunday Offices. It is called Oktoéchos (without the added words 
% peydAn). The latter is generally considered to be an abridged 
version of the Parakletike, but this view is wrong. The Oktoéchos, 
a collection of songs for a cycle of eight consecutive Sundays, 
was already in use in the days of Severus, the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Antioch (512-19).! From the sixth century onwards 
the repertory of hymns which Severus had introduced was in use 
in the Church of Antioch. From the Syriac Church the great 
Byzantine hymn-writers, Andrew of Crete and John Damascene, 
took over the repertory of songs, collected in the Oktoéchos, and 
adapted it for use in Byzantine monasteries and churches. After 
-the end of the Iconoclastic controversy during a renascence of 
religious activity, the monks of the Studios monastery, but 
also Joseph the Hymn-writer, filled in the Offices between the 
Sundays and composed the ‘Great Oktoéchos’, or the ‘New 
Oktoéchos’, ie. the Parakletike.? A detailed explanation of the 
musical content of the Oktoéchos is given by H. J. W. Tillyard 
in the introduction to his transcription of the Hymns of the 
Oktoéchos, Part I, pp. xi-xxiv, and Part II, pp. xi-xx.3 

(10) Horologion (‘Qpoadyov).* The name is taken from the 
original content of the book, ie. the prayers of the canonical 
‘Hours’. Thus it is comparable to the Ordinarium divint Officit 
of the Roman Church. At a later date the Menologion was added 
and hymns of a certain type, the Apolytikia (Dismissal Troparia 
or Post-Communion chants), Kontakia for the time from Lent 


1 J. Jeannin et J. Puyade, ‘L’Octoéchos syrien’, O.C., N.S. iii. 85~7. 

2 J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine, pp. 332-3. 

3H. J. W. Tillyard, The Hymns of the Octoechus, M.M.B. Transcripta, vols. iii (1940) and v 
(1949). 

+ Cf. N. Borgia, ‘'SQpoAdycor, Diurno delle chiese di rito bizantino’, 0.C., num. 56 (Rome, 
1929). . 
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to Pentecost, Anastasima, Theotokia, Antiphons, the Office of 
the ‘Akathistos’, certain Canons in praise of Our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the saints.’ 

(11) Triodion (Tpupdiov). It contains the Offices of the ten 
weeks preceding Easter, ie. from the Sunday of the Pharisee 
and the Publican up to and including Holy Saturday. The 
Triodion got its name from the great number of Kanons it con- 
tains, which are reduced to three Odes, on Tuesdays even to 
two Odes. A great part of the hymns and, above all, the redac- 
tion of the Triodion are the work of the monks of the Studios 
monastery in the beginning of the ninth century. 

(12) Pentekostarion (76 Ievrnxoordpiov). This book is a con- 
tinuation of the former, containing the Proper of the Offices 
from Easter Sunday to the first Sunday after Pentecost, the 
Sunday of All Saints (Kupiax) raiv Ayiwy wdvrwv). It, too, is the 
work of the monks of the Studios monastery, probably of Theo- 
dore and Joseph Studites themselves, or of their pupils and 
followers. 

(13) Hirmologion (16 Eippoddywov). Exclusively destined for the 
chanter, this book contains the model stanzas (efpjo/)—with or 
without the melodies—according to which the stanzas of each of 
the nine Odes of the Kanons are to be sung. At an early date the 
chanting of the second Ode, modelled upon the second Song of 
Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-43) was suppressed, it is said, because of its 
threatening character, so that the second Ode is found only in 
Kanons of the early period. It seems, however, more likely that 
the great length of the Canticle was the reason, since we find the 
second Ode in a Nativity Kanon by Kosmas? and in another 
anonymous one. Manuscripts of Heirmologia with musical nota- 
tion; which date as far back as the tenth or even the ninth cen- 
tury, have come down to us; they are most valuable sources for 
our knowledge of the earliest phase of Byzantine music and 
hymnography. A facsimile edition of a Heirmologion from the 
monastery of the Georgians on Mount Athos (7 j.ov7) rév *IBrjpav) 
no. 470 (in Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek MSS. on Mount Athos, 
vol. ii, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, no. 4590), dating from the twelfth 
century, has been published in Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, 


' Cf. the and ed. of the Horologion, edited at Grottaferrata: ‘QpoAdyrav (Rome, 1937). 
2 Cf. S. Eustratiades, EipnoAdyiov (Chenneviéres-sur-Marne, 1932), p. 6, see also pp. 8, 11, 12, 
13, 15, &e. 
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vol. ii (1938), and C. Héeg followed up the publication of the 
facsimile by editing the transcription of the Heirmoi of the first 
Echos, made some twenty years ago by Dr. Aglaia Ayoutanti and 
Dr. Maria Stéhr, and introducing the transcription by a study of 
the various phases of the notation.’ A sécond facsimile edition 
was made by Dom L. Tardo of the Grottaferrata Heirmolo- 
gion E y ii, written in 12817 (Musicae Byzantinae Monumenta 
Cryptensia, vol. i, Hirmologium e Codice Cryptensi E y ii, Rome, 
1950). In a separate volume, published in 195:, Dom L. Tardo 
gave an introduction to the facsimile edition and a list of the 
beginnings of all the 1959 Heirmoi which Codex £ y ii contains. 

(14) Sticherarion (Stiynpdpov). A bulky volume, the main part 
of whose contents are the Stichera (oruynpd sc. tpomdpia) of the 
Evening and Morning Office, arranged according to the cycle of 
the ecclesiastical year, the Stichera of the movable feasts from 
Lent to Trinity, those of the Oktoéchos, and, in addition, several 
groups of Stichera for special occasions. 

While much has been written about the Hirmologion in works 
commenting on the liturgical books of the Orthodox Church, no 
reference to the Sticherarion can be found in them. No explana- 
tion of either the title or the contents of the Sticherarion can 
be found in the books on the subject by Neale, Nilles, Clugnet, or 
Langford-James. Even Thibaut gives no explanation of the term 
in his Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et hagiopolite de 
V Eglise grecque, though he publishes pages from various Sticheraria. 
Only Gastoué in his Catalogue des manuscrits de musique byzan- 
tine and Tillyard in his Byzantine Music and Hymnography give 
a summary of the contents of this important service-book. 

The omission of the Sticherarion in all the older books dealing 
with the liturgical manuscripts of the Eastern Church is ob- 
viously due to the fact that it fell into disuse in the course of the 
fifteenth century, when the melodies became richly ornamented. 
A single volume which contained all the hymns in the florid 
style would have been too bulky for use. The contents of the 
Sticherarion, therefore, were split up into several volumes, each 
of which was given a separate name. This happened long before 

The Hymns of the Hirmologium, Part 1; transcribed by A. Ayoutanti and M. Stéhr, revised and 
annotated by C. Hieg, M@.M.B. Transcripta, vol. vi (1952). 

2 Cf. A. Rocchi, Codices Cryptenses (Rome, 1884), p. 427. The reproduction of the original is 


so perfect that with the Codex and the facsimile side by side, the difference was hardly notice- 
able. 
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Leo Allatius wrote his Dissertatio de libris e& vebus ecclesiasticis 


: ~ Graecorum (1646), the main source for all modern works on Greek 


liturgy, and it explains why in these works which are based on 
second-hand information, no mention of the Sticherarion can 
be found. 

(15) The Psaltikon (WaArixdy) differs in style from the foregoing 
books of chants; it is destined for the-Protopsaltes, the Soloist, 
and contains chants in a richly ornamented style, whereas those 
of the Hirmologion were of a more or less syllabic type and those 
of the Sticherarion in a syllabic and slightly ornamented style. 
The Psaltikon has come down to us ina small number of manu- 
scripts which contain the Kontakia,' the Hypakoai,? Prokei- 
mena,’ the Allelouiaria,* and the other ornamented chants at 
Mass and Vespers. 

The collection of Kontakia is called Kontakarion (Kovraxdpiov 
or KovSaxdpiov) and this name is usually given to the whole 
collection since the main part of the Psaltikon is made up of 
Kontakia. 

The fact that the Psaltikon is the Soloist’s book and that the 
melodies in it were never intended for the choir explains why the 
refrains of the Kontakia are missing in all Psaltika: they were 
sung by the choir or by the congregation. The omission of the 
responses by the choir is even more disturbing in the Allelouiaria 
and Doxologies, since it was the custom to let the two or three 
last words of a verse be sung by the choir. Thus, e.g. the two 
verses of Psalm 18 on fol. 200 r. and v. of Cod. Ashburnham. L 64 
are written down as follows : 


Soloist. OF odpaval Sinyotvra: Ségav Beod, 
: notnow Sé xeipdv adrod avayyéAher 
Choir. 76 oTepewpia. 
Soloist. ‘Huépa rij jpepa epedyera: piuc, 
kat voé vurri 
Choir. dvayyéAre yrdouw, 


(Soloist : The heavens shew forth the glory of God. 

And the work of his hands declareth Choir : the firmament 
Soloist: Day to day uttereth speech 

And night to night Choir: showeth knowledge.) 
1 Cf. pp. 329-39. Hypakoe is a Troparion inserted in certain Kanons after the third Ode. 


3 Prokeimena are verses, mostly from the Psalms, which are sung before the reading of a Lesson 
from the Acts and the Epistles. ~ 
+ These are Prokeimena which are.sung at Mass before the Lesson from the Gospel. 
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The omission of the last musical phrase and cadence of each verse 
makes the transcribing of these richly melismatic lines a difficult 
task. 

(16) The Asmatikon (76 Aoparidy) is the book for the choir! 
O. Strunk has shown in a paper, read at the Byzantine Congress 
at Salonika in 1953,2 that certain manuscripts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, written at Messina in the Monaste 
San Salvatore, e.g. Codd. San Salvatore 129, Grottaferrata I’ y v, 
Vatic. gr. 1606 and San Salvatore 120, combine in one volume 
together with other chants, the contents of both the Psaltikon 
and Asmatikon. ; 

In the Psaltika the Kontakia are reduced to two stanzas, to the 
Prooemium (or Koukoulion) whichis now called Kontakion and the 
first stanza, which is called Oikos. There is only one Kontakion 
which has come down to us with the music of all its twenty-four 
stanzas, this is the ‘Akathistos’ hymn, of which the Laurenziana 
at Florence possesses one complete copy in Codex Ashburnham. 
L 64, and another one in Grottaferrata, Codex Cryptense EF’ vii, 
a most important Palimpsest, badly damaged through chemicals. 
which were used by the Cardinals Mai and Pitra in order to read 
the underlying Latin text. Cod. E 8 vii is, as the title says, a 
Psaltikon for the whole year, ascribed to Romanos (WaArixoy 
adv be Tod evavrod ddov. totnua ‘Pwyavod rod pedwdod). A. 
Rocchi,} in his Catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library of 
Grottaferrata, came to the conclusion that the Codex was written 
between 1214 and 1230, whereas Codex Ashburnham. L64 was 
written in 1289.* ; 

The ornamented style of the melodies, originating in the four- 
teenth century, made a new form of musical notation necessary, 
with which we shall have to deal later on. The old codices fell 
into disuse and new were written, containing many more signs, 
some of them in red ink, directing the singer where to breathe, 
and how to sing groups of notes. These new books were written 
in an ever-increasing variety from the fifteenth century onwards, 
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and were given different names. This fact explains the great 
number of new names for books which we find in the last period 
of Byzantine music, in that of the Maistores who embellish the 
existing melodies in the ‘calophonic’ (xadéguvov, kadopevexdy) 
gmnanner.' 
Some of the new titles are colourless, e.g. Anthologia, a title 
which occurs frequently in the catalogues, others point to the 
kind of liturgical poetry they contain, e.g. Kekragarion, Cheroubi- 
kon, Dogmatikon. It may suffice to mention the titles of some of 
the chant books since this late period of Byzantine music and the 
period of transition from Byzantine to Neo-Greek music is beyond 
the scope of our investigation. A discussion of it would, indeed, 
be wholly out of place in this book since it marks the end of a 
great tradition and the replacement of the Byzantine melodies 
by compositions of the Maistores? written in an entirely different 


style. 


1 Thus, e.g. Cod. Vatopedi 1498, a fifteenth-century MS., has the title: Zrixnpdpiov xadroparindy 
700 dAou evtavTod. 

2 The period of the Maistores has been dealt. with by: L.~A. Bourgault-Ducoudray, Etudes sur 
la musique ecclésiastique grecque (Paris, 1877); J. B. Rebours, Traité de psaltique (Paris, 1906); 
Dom L. Tardo, L’antica melurgia bizantina (Grottaferrata, 1938), pp. 76-109. Cf. also: Dom L. 
Tardo, ‘La musica bizantina e i codici di melurgia della Biblioteca di Grottaferrata’, Accademie 
¢ biblioteche, anno iv (1931); ‘I codici melurgici della Vaticana’, Archivio storico per la Calabria ela 
Lucania, anno i (1931), pp- 225-48; Emm. G. Pantelakis, ‘Les Livres ecclésiastiques de l’Ortho- 
doxie’, Zrenikon, xiii. 11. 


1 Cf. B. di Salvo, ‘Qualche appunto sulla chironomia nella musica bizantina’, Orientalia Chri- 
stiana Periodica, xxiii (Rome, 1957), 198. 

2 Tenpaypéva roi 8” 8:€Bous Bularrvodoyixod ZuveSpiov, tom. ii (Athens 1956), p. 274. 

3 Cf. Codices Cryptenses, Rome, 1884, p. 422. 

* Cf. C. Héeg’s Introduction to the facsimile edition in M.M.B., vol. iv; E. Wellesz, “The 


“‘Akathistos’’. A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vols. ix/x (1956), and. 
The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B, Transcripta, vol. ix (1957). 


CHAPTER VI 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS 


I. THE PAGAN AND JEWISH BACKGROUND 


HE singing of hymns was an adequate expression of the 

enthusiastic mood of the Early Christians. To the outside 
world it was the most remarkable aspect of their meetings. 
Thus Pliny, the governor of Bithynia, could state in his report 
to Trajan that the adherents of the new creed gathered before 
sunrise ‘carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem’. 
Christians of the Apostolic age were accustomed to the singing 
of hymns from their worship in the Synagogue, though it ac- 
quired for them a greater significance as a thanksgiving for the 
fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies. When they ceased to 
take part in the Jewish ritual, and developed their own service, 
new hymns were added to those which were in use in the 
Apostolic age. 

From the very beginnings of an independent Christian poetry, 
however, one of the most characteristic features of the liturgy 
was its tendency to preserve the connexion with the traditional 
Jewish treasury of psalms and hymns, and new hymns were 
modelled on patterns known to the Christian community from 
the Jewish Service. Later on, when Christians came into closer 
touch with the surrounding pagan civilization, a new type of 
hymn was added, modelled on Hellenistic pagan poetry. To 
converts from Greek paganism, the singing of hymns at certain 
hours of the day was not an alien custom, as the Epidaurian 
inscriptions show.' One of the stelae contains fragments of 
hymns in the form of a breviary for the six daily hours of prayer.? 
Another of the inscriptions refers to the performance of daily rites 
in the liturgy of the temple of Epidaurus. Morning and evening 
hymns were sung, incense was burnt, lamps were lighted. 
Among the Gnostics, especially, hymns were composed to an 

ba A P. Maas, ‘Epidaurische Hymnen’, Schriften d. Kénigsberger gelebrten Ges. ix, geisteswiss, 
KL, vol. v (1933). The headline pg rpiry on top of the hymn on the second column of stele B 
indicates that the missing title of the Paean of Ariphron on the first column must have been 
Oe For this and other examples of the pagan ritual see M. P. Nilsson, ‘Pagan Divine Service in 
Late Antiquity’, The Harvard Theol. Review, xxxviii (1945), 63-9. 
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ever-increasing extent: Basilides, Valentinus, Bardesanes, and 
other authors were famous not only in exegesis but also in hymn- 
writing. The Church, which at first favoured this kind of ecstatic 
worship, soon recognized the danger of its taking a preponderant 
Jace in religious life, and of the introduction of ideas not con- 
sistent with the dogma. Towards the end of the fourth century 
the Council of Laodicea prohibited the singing of private (é3tcure- 
xovs) psalms in churches, admitting only ‘the book of the hundred 
and fifty psalms’.! This step was taken to check the spread of 
heretical ideas, but apparently it did not prevent hymmnographers 
from writing poetry which was the expression of their own re- 
ligious feelings. The order, therefore, had to be renewed by the 
Council of Braga in 563 in a more precise, though less rigorous, 
form.? All hymns which were not based on passages from the 
Scriptures were excluded from use in the liturgical service. 

As a result of both edicts the activity of the hymnodists was 
restricted to the reiteration and elaboration of certain poetical 
ideas from the canticles and psalms. We must bear this in mind 
if we are to understand the artistic vigour and skill of the hymn- 
writers, who, undeterred by the difficulty of their task, succeeded 


_ in producing an uninterrupted flow of inspired poetry. 


Because of the hostility of the Church to freely composed 
songs of praise, hymn-writing lost the element of personal wor- 
ship which it had had in the early days of Christianity, and 
became more stylized. Anyone seeking in the hymns the sort 
of personal expression which is to be found in classical poetry 


- will be disappointed. For this reason Byzantine poetry failed 


to attract or to impress classical scholars of the last century. The 
first impulse to take up the study of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
poetry came, indeed, from liturgiologists, men like Cardinal 
Pitra? and J. M. Neale+ who regarded the hymns as part of the 
liturgy, and, instinctively, recognized the greatness of their 
poetry. W. Christ, on the other hand, when he edited his 
Anthology of Greek Ecclesiastical Poetry, still found it necessary 
to apologize for deserting ‘the elegance and fine freedom of the 
poets of Greece and Rome for the thorny bypaths of Medieval 

™ Can. 59. J. D. Mansi, Sacr. Coneil. nova et ampl. coll. (1759-67), ii. 574. ¢. 

2 Can. 12. Mansi, op. cit. ix. 778 c—p. 

3 L'Hymnograpbie de Véglise grecque (1867); Analecta Sacra, i (1876). 


* Hymns of the Eastern Church (1862). 
5 Anthologia Graeca carminum Christianorum (1871). 
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Christian verse’. His cautious defence of the undertaking can 
easily be understood. 

The attitude towards art in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was marked by a determination to find either evidence 
of a progressive stylistic development or the unmistakable ex- 
pression of personal and original ideas. The art critic of that 
period was therefore bound to underrate any poetry in which 
he could not discover signs of these two factors. To him the 
greatest poet was the man who could apply to himself the words 
of Horace: 

. Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
non aliena meo pressi pede. qui sibi fidet 
dux reget examen. 
Such an attitude cannot be maintained if we are to attempt to 
understand Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry. The inspiration of 
the Byzantine hymn-writer came from a different source. His 
mind, directed towards the Divine, contemplating the mysteries 
of the Holy Trinity, the Immaculate Conception, the Nativity, 
the Life, Passion, and Resurrection of our Lord, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the deeds and martyrdoms of the saints, was bound to 
work within the limits prescribed for him by dogma and the 
requirements of the liturgy. These theological ideas did not 
derive from the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, but from 
Neoplatonic philosophers, especially Plotinus and Proclus, and 
were brought into conformity with the Christian dogma by 
Denys the Areopagite. According to this conception every work 
of art must be considered as an emanation of the Superessential 
(sepovotos), made apprehensible through the inspiration of the 
artist. Thus, to the Orthodox Christian, the hymns sung in the 
liturgy are a reflection of the songs of praise sung by the angels ; 
the icons of the saints are the image of their superessential exist- 
ence in heaven. : The artist is a man capable of producing a faint 
copy of the original which he sees or hears in a moment of inspi- 
ration; the superessential alone is the model for the artist who 
paints his icon in the likeness of Christ or the Apostles, and the 
same is true of the hymn-writer. ‘ 


Il. SYNESIUS 


Of the rich treasury of hymns in use in the first centuries of 
the Christian era a small fraction only has come down to us. 
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“Most of them are composed in poetical prose, some, however, in 
classical metres. From the first century A.D. we possess the 


‘Odes of Solomon’ discovered in 1909 in a collection of hymns in 


_ Syriac. The ecstatic diction of these poems is reminiscent of 
their Hebrew prototypes, the Canonical Psalter, the Sapiential 
- pooks, and Isaiah.! From the ‘Odes’ a direct line can be drawn 


to the hymns of Bardesanes, the author of a new psalter, and of 
his son Harmonius.2 They became so famous that Ephraem, the 
great orthodox opponent of Bardesanes, had to use the metre 
and the melodies of the hymns of Bardesanes in his own poems 
jn order to introduce into the ritual poems in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Church.3 

Hymns are further to be found in the Apocryphal Acts, 
especially of St. John and St. Thomas. They are transmitted in 
Greek, but the diction shows the characteristics of Semitic 
poetry to such a degree that a translation from Syriac may be 
assumed. A legacy from the pre-Constantinian period is amorning 
and evening hymn, both still in use in the services of the Greek 
Church. The first, ddéa ev ibiorois Oe@, is an extended version 
of the original on which the Western ‘Gloria in excelsis’ is based ;+ 
the second, Das tAapov ayias dd€ns (Joyous light of the holy glory), 
already attested as an old song by St. Basil, is part of the evening 
prayer. 

The hymns composed in classical metres represent an attempt 
by educated men to preserve Greek civilization. The hymn of 
praise to Christ by Clement of Alexandria shows how the master 
of the Catechetical School (c. 190-203) tried to combine the spirit 
of Greek poetry with Christian theology. The hymn stands at 
the end of the ‘Paedagogus’.5 Its theme is a thanksgiving of the 
children, i.e. the newly baptized, to Christ the Good Shepherd, who 
saved them from the ‘Sea of Evil’. The hymn begins as follows: 

Lromov THAwWY ddadv, 
Trepov épvibuyv émdavev, 
Oia€é vydy arpexis, 
TTowpjy dpvdv Bacreiwv: 
rods aods adedcis 

* Rendel Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (1920), ii. 159. 

* Sozomen, Hist, Eccles. iii. 16. 

3 Ibid. iii, 16. 

* Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Hymns (Greek Christian)’ in J. Hastings, Excycl. of Relig. and Ethics. 


* P.G, viii, col. 681. The translation is taken from W. Wilson’s English version of Clement's 
writings in 4.-N.C.L. iv (1867), 345 
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maidas &yepov, 
aivety dyiws, 
dpvelv dddAws 
dxdkors ordpact 
raidiwy Hyiropa Xpiordv. 

(Bridle of untamed colts, Wing of unwandering birds, sure Helm of 
ships, Shepherd of royal lambs, assemble Thy simple children to praise in 
holiness, to hymn in guilelessness with innocent mouths, Christ the Guide 
of children.) 


Even in the first lines the style is more-highly wrought than that 
of Greek poetry, and, as the poet continues in praise of the 
Saviour, his style becomes more and more ecstatic and turns 
from Greek to Semitic diction. Indeed, the aggregation of 
attributes in the following passages sounds more like a litany, 
a type of euchological prayer deriving from the Jewish liturgy, 
than a Greek poem: 

Bporéas yeveds 

Larep *Inood, 

Toys, éporip, 

Otaé, ordpuov, 

ITrepdv obpdviov 

ITavayots rroipvns .. .. 

(Jesus, Saviour of the human race, Shepherd, Husbandman, Helm, 

Bridle, Heavenly Wing of the all-holy flock . . ..) 


Short anapaestic verses follow each other, almost without in- 
terruption. It is the metre of the Hellenistic poets imbued with 
Oriental thought, and we learn from Clement’s hymn how deeply 
Christianity spreading from the Orient had infiltrated Greek 
civilization. : 

This view is further confirmed when we read the hymns of 
Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene (c. 409), who brought Neoplatonic 
ideas into unison with Christianity. 

The first verses of the ninth Hymn! evoke the spirit of classical 
Greek poetry: 

“Aye jot, Aiyera ddppuy€, 
pera. Tyiav doddy, 

peta AeaBiay re podmdv 
yepapwrépas ef” Buvos 

KeAdder Awdpiov @ddv, 


1 Synesius Cyrenensis, Hymni et opuscula, vol. i, Hymat, ed. N. Terzaghi (Rome, 1939). In 
W. Christ’s Anthologia Gr. carm. Crist. this hymn‘is the first of the series of ten hymns. 
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dradais otk énl vipdas 

adpodiovoy yaAdoas, 

Gadrep&v 088° éxi xovpwv 

modunpdtovow FPats* 

Geoxtpovos yap é&yvd. 

cogias dxpavtos &dis 

phos és Beiov éretye 

xOdpas jeirous épéoceu, 

pedtypay & dvwyev drav 

xOoviwy duyety eparwv. 
(Sound forth, clear-tongued lyre, after the Teian cadence, after the 
Lesbian movement ; sing to me in more time-honoured strains a Dorian 
ode, not one for dainty love-laughing girls or for the adolescence of flower- 
ing youths that compelleth desire; for it is a sacred travail of divine 
wisdom and one unsullied that prompts me to strike the strings of my 
lyre to a divine refrain, and bids me flee from the honied infatuation of 
earthly loves.) Translation by A. Fitzgerald. 


But it is the frequent use of antitheses, characteristic of Semitic 
poetry, which adds a new element to that of Greek thought. 
Thus Synesius introduces the language of the Prophets when he 
sings in the first Ode! (verses 191-6) : 

20 76 tixrov dus, 

od TO TUKTOpEVOY, 

od 76 dwrilor, 

od 76 Aaparopevor, 

od 76 pawvdpevov, 

od 76 KpuTrrépevov . . .. 

(Thou art the Generator, Thou the Generated; Thou the Light that 
shineth, Thou the Illumined; Thou what is revealed, Thou that which is 
hidden .. ..) 

The words of the hymns can convey to us, however, only a 
part of the impression that they must have made upon the 
audience when they were sung tothe kithara. Synesius frequently 
refers to the singing of the hymns. He also says proudly that he 
was the first who introduced a new ‘Nomos’, i.e. melody-type for 
the praise of Christ :* 

_TTp&ros vépov edpdpav 
emi aol, pdxap, dBpore, 
* No. iii in Christ’s Anthologia. The following translations are taken from A. Fitzgerald, 


» Synesius of Cyrene, The Essays and Hymns, vol. ii. 


* No. vi; No. vii in the Anthologia. Nomos, a term of Greek musical theory, rendered by 
A. Fitzgerald as ‘measure’, means ‘melody-type’. 
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yove Kvoyse TrapGévou, 

*Inoot Lodvpiie, 

veonayéaw appoyais 

kpééar KiBdpas pirous. rs 

(I was the first to find the measure established in new harmonies to 

strike the strings of the zither in praise of Thee, Blessed One, Immortal, 
illustrious Offspring of the Virgin, Jesus of Solyma.) 


We know from his letters that he practised music and we also 
know' a song which he used to sing, the Hymn to Nemesis, 
one of the few pieces of Greek music which have come down to 
us. Synesius quotes in a letter (Epist. 95) three lines from 
the hymn.* But we do not know anything about the character 
of the music, nor about its melodic structure. Indeed, we should 
know nothing at all about the character of Early Christian music 
if a fragment of a Christian hymn with musical notation had 
not been discovered in 1918 and published by A. S. Hunt in the 
fifteenth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri in 1922.2 


IN. THE CHRISTIAN HYMN WITH MUSIC 


The strip of papyrus which has come down to us contains the 
music and words of the close of a hymn dating from the end of the 
third century. The melody has a compass of eight notes, desig- 
nated by eight letters: Rdaoéule. These letters are used 
for the Diatonic Hypolydian key, as handed down to us in the 
Isagoge of Alypius,3 an author of the fourth century; they are 
set for the following row of tones: 


——— 


R ¢ @ o ba 2 * 

* Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, ‘Die Hymnen des Proklos und Synesius’, Situber. d. Kgl. Preuss. 
Ak, d. Wiss., 1997, pp. 277-8. 

2 The ‘Christian hymn in Greek with musical notation’ is published under No. 1786, pp. 21-5, 
and rendered into modern staff notation by H. Stuart Jones. The problem of the musical notation 
of the hymn was widely discussed in the years following its publication in the fifteenth volume of 
the Oxyrbynchus Papyri. The principal studies on the subject are: T. Reinach, ‘Un Ancétre 
de la musique d’église’, Revue musicale, 1922; H. Abert, ‘Ein neu entdeckter friihchristlicher 
Hymnus mit antiken Musiknoten’, Z.04.W., iv (1921-2), 524~9; R. Wagner, ‘Der Oxyrhynchus 
Hymnus’, Philologus, xxix, N.F.B., xxxiii (1923); H. Abert, ‘Das dlteste Denkmal der christlichen 


ao 


Kirchenmusik’, Die Antike, ii (1926). The transcriptions into modern staff notation by Wagner and ~ 


Abert are based on H. Riemann’s rhythmical theories; T. Reinach has his own theory. Though all 
these scholars, including H. Stuart Jones, recognized the importance of the rhythmical signs in the 
papyrus, none of them made any attempt to render them in the transcription of the music of the 
hymn. Cf. E, Wellesz, ‘The Earliest Example of Christian Hymnody’, C.Q. xxix (1945), 34 sq. 

3 Musici Scriptores Graect, ed. C. Jan, Bibl. Teubn., p. 370. 
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Apart from the signs fixing the pitch, five additional signs 
are used which regulate the rhythm and the execution of the 
melody: 
(1) - A horizontal stroke of varying length above one, two, 
or three notes, lengthening their duration. 
(2) v The hyphen, a slur, binding two or three notes to- 
gether. : 
(3) © The letmma, a sign for a rest. It can be lengthened by 
a horizontal stroke. 
(4) : The colon, obviously marking a short interruption of the 
melodic flow by taking breath. 
(5) : A dot, placed above the letter, or, if the tone is length- 
ened, above the horizontal stroke. It indicates arsis. 


Taking these signs into consideration, we arrive at the follow- 
ing rendering of the text and music of the fragment into modern 
stave-notation : 


es 8 6 . . . . . . . . . - . . 
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The doxological formula : Suvodvrwr 8° tydv | warépa xvidv ydyrov 
avedpa (and we sing a song of praise to the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit) shows that we have before us the close of 
a hymn to the Holy Trinity. The metre of the text of the frag- 


~ ment is based on an anapaestic system handled in a free, even 


irregular, manner, especially in the doxological formula. The 
metre, therefore, is not the result of the archaizing tendency of 
an individual poet of the Alexandrian School, as was assumed 
by some scholars, but of the highly wrought diction to which 
the Hellenistic hymn-writer was accustomed from other hymns 
which he knew from the service. He either translated a Jewish 
or Syrian hymn into Greek, or he wrote a new hymn on the 
pattern of an older one. Setting the words to music he tried to 
write anapaests, the popular metre of the Hellenistic age. But 
when he came to insert the doxological formula, the wording of 
which could not be altered except in slight details, as its text, pre- 
scribed by the liturgy, was sung toa stereotyped cadence, he had to 
abandon the anapaestic metre and to introduce rhythmical prose. 

Comparing the music of the hymn with the other documents 
of Greek music which have come down to us we can see an im- 
portant difference between the remnants of classical Greek music 
on the one hand and the Christian hymn on the other. With the 
exception of the Paean from the Berlin papyrus, dating from the 
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end of the second or the beginning of the third century a.p., 
no other piece of Greek music shows so rich a flow of melody as 
that of the Hymn to the Holy Trinity. With the exception of 
a few passages all the Greek melodies are syllabic, i.e. a single 
note corresponds to a syllable or a monosyllabic word of the text, 
Even in the Paean the florid style is mostly restricted to the 
cadences and is of a more ornamental than structural character, 
The music of the Christian hymn is structurally florid. It is 
built.up from a number of melodic formulae linked together by 
varying short passages in the manner of a recitative. This 
principle of composition is to be found everywhere in the Middle 
East, but is unknown in old Greek music; it is the same principle 


of composition which has been discovered in both Gregorian and. 


Byzantine melodies, and some of the melodic formulae of the 
fragment of the hymn actually show a close relationship to 
Byzantine melody-types. We may assume, therefore, that the 
melodic formulae, particularly that sung to the words of the 
doxology, derive from the Service of the Primitive Church, and 
were taken over by the hymn-writer who either composed the 
hymn to the Holy Trinity on the pattern of an older song of 
praise, or made a translation of a Syriac hymn which he adapted 
to the already existing melody. 

In spite of its Greek notation the hymn is an example—the 
oldest one which has come down to us in writing—of the new 
kind of ecclesiastical music modelled on patterns deriving from 
Oriental sources. The scholars who first transcribed the hymn 
into modern staff-notation were wrong in trying to adapt the 
rhythm of the music to the metre of the text, since the hymn does 
not belong to the group of archaizing songs of praise of which 
the hymns of Synesius represent the acme. Its execution is 
regulated by the system of rhythmical signs mentioned above. 
In interpreting the hymn according to the rhythmical nuances 
indicated by these signs we obtain a melody whose structure 
and expression already show the features characteristic of Byzan- 
tine ecclesiastical music. Thus the importance of the Oxyrhynchus 
find is greater than was at first assumed. ‘The Christian hymn 
with music’ is the earliest document of Christian music we possess, 
and we learn from it—as will be proved explicitly in the following 
chapters—that the music of the Byzantine Church developed in 
an unbroken tradition from the music of the Primitive Church. 


CHAPTER VII 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGY AND BYZANTINE 
HYMNOGRAPHY 


I. THE CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE HYMNS 


YZANTINE hymnography extended over a period of six 
centuries. It began in the second part of the fifth century 
and came to a close in the eleventh, when the introduction of 
new hymns into the service was forbidden by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The development of Byzantine hymnography is 
divided into two periods, each of them marked by the introduc- 
tion into the service of a new poetical form. The first, dating 
from the middle of the fifth century to the seventh, produced 
as its main feature the Kontakion ; the second, beginning towards 
the end of the seventh century, is characterized by the almost 
complete replacement of the Kontakion by the Kanon, a poetical 
form of greater structural variety and length. In the western 
sphere of Byzantine authority it was only in Italy, where Nilus 
the Younger founded the Basilian monastery of Grottaferrata 
near Rome, that the local school of hymn-writers gave rise to 
a belated flowering of ecclesiastical poetry, which continued until 
the twelfth century. This Western school, however, had no 
influence upon liturgical practice in other parts of the Empire, 
and the singing of the Basilian hymns was confined to monasteries 
of the Greek colonies in Italy. 

Byzantine hymnography is the poetical expression of Orthodox 
theology, translated, through music, to the sphere of religious 
emotion. It mirrors the evolution of the dogmatic ideas and 
doctrines of the Orthodox Church from the early days of the 
Eastern Empire to the full splendour of the service at the height 
of its development. Neither the poetry nor the music, therefore, 
can be judged independently of each other; verse and voice are 
intimately linked- together. Nor, since they are part of the 
liturgy, can they be judged according to the aesthetical standards 
which we are used to apply to works of art which are the expres- 
sion of individual feeling. The monks who composed the hymns 
had to bear in mind that their artistic contributions to the service 
must fit into the place for which they were destined. A great 
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proportion of hymn-writers were humble artisans, whose talent 
just sufficed for the unobtrusive adornment of the liturgy. Some 
of the monks, however, towering above the rest, produced hymns 
of outstanding value, though through the special needs of the 
liturgy their task was made more difficult than that of secular 
poets, who could choose their subject freely and follow their own 
ideas in working it out. 

On the other hand, the restriction on the free play of imagina- 
tion induced the hymn-writers to pay special attention to ele- 
vated diction, metrical variety, and elaborate structure. This 
tendency coincided with the predilection of the public for formal 
perfection. But whereas in secular Byzantine poetry this ten- 
dency produced artificiality and sophistication, sacred poetry 
achieved real greatness through the spiritual qualities of the 
hymn-writers. Combining a colourful style, rich in images and 
bold similes, with sensitiveness to structural balance, they suc- 
ceeded in producing poems which reflect to a remarkable degree 
the spirit of Byzantine worship. 

The days of Early Christendom were gone, and with them 
disappeared the expression of individual religious feeling with 
which the faithful had originally participated in the liturgical 
action. The Orthodox Church, in building up a highly organized 
hierarchical system, regulated the life of the citizen by the 
uninterrupted succession of ceremonies which formed the cycle 
of the ecclesiastical year. For this purpose more hymns were 
needed, and to adorn the feasts of the Church with verse and 
music the hymn-writers strove to keep pace with the splendour 
and solemnity of the ritual. Byzantine hymnography now 
heralds the victory of Orthodoxy and proclaims the triumph of 
the State Church. Before giving an outline of this development 
a few words must be said about the events which led to the 
unification of the Eastern dioceses into one body, the Orthodox 
Church, and of the establishment of an ecclesiastical organization 
which ‘to the last remained a copy of the secular state’.! These 
events take us back to the closing stage of Early Christian 
hymnography which is, at the same time, the opening phase of 
Byzantine hymnography. 


1 §, Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation®, 1936, p. 111. 
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Il. THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The Council of Constantinople, summoned in 381 by Theo- 
dosius I, the Great, achieved two aims: it crushed the Arian 
heresy and established the pre-eminence of Constantinople in 
the East. These far-reaching decisions were instigated by the 
Emperor. Resolved to pursue with the greatest energy his con- 
stitutional obligations as head of the Church and the ‘Equal to 
the Apostles’, Theodosius seized the opportunity offered by 
the Arian contest to unify, centralize, and govern the Eastern 
Church. From the days when she was Byzantium, a city of 
little importance in ecclesiastical affairs, Constantinople, now the 
capital, was under the jurisdiction of the diocesan of Heraclea.? 
The status of the Bishop of Byzantium had long ago been trans- 
formed into that of Patriarch of Constantinople, but in practice 
this change was not recognized by the older sees of Alexandria 
and Antioch. Now, the Council declared that the Bishop of the 
capital should have the first place after the Bishop of Rome 
‘because Constantinople is New Rome’.3 Well aware that he 
could only establish his rule on a firm basis with the co-operation 
of a powerful group of the clergy, Theodosius sought support 
from the bishops of the Asiatic provinces, who like himself were 
adherents of the Neo-Orthodox party. His policy strengthened 
the links between the Churches of Antioch and Constantinople, 
but aroused the jealousy of Alexandria, anxious to maintain her 
prominent position. 

For some time changes of reign favoured Alexandria in her 
struggle for ecclesiastical supremacy. Theodosius I was followed 
by Arcadius (395-408), under whom Chrysostom was defeated 
and banished by the Patriarch of Egypt. Arcadius was succeeded 
by his seven-year-old son Theodosius II (408-50), who was faced 
with the outbreak of a new dogmatic contest. Nestorius, a repre- 
sentative of the School of Antioch, became Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople in 428. He taught that in the one Person of Christ two 

1 For a general picture of the dogmatic controversy and of the relation between Church and 
State see A. Harnack, History of Dogma (Engl. tr.), vol. iv; C. Diehl, Fustinien et la civilisation 
byzantine au V Ie siécle (1901), pp. 315-16 and 497-531; J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527-847 
(905): J B. Bays Hey of: the Later Roman Empire (1923), vol. i, pP- 348-88, vol. ii, pp. 360-94; 
eS eee ¢ Byzantine Emptre, pp. 75-98; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 


2 Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confessionshunde (1892), pp. 84-5. 
3 Canon ili, . 
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substances and natures—the Godhead and the manhood—were 
united. ‘Christ is indivisible in His being Christ, but He is twofold 
in His being God and His being man.’! ‘ 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria (412-44), declared the Nestorian 
doctrine of the Incarnation a heresy. The clash between the 
Church and School of Antioch represented by Nestorius and 
Alexandrian theology ended with the victory of orthodoxy. 
At the Council of Ephesus in 431 Cyril, acting as papal legate, 
secured the condemnation and deposition of Nestorius. Thus 
Alexandria, becoming the stronghold of orthodoxy, again streng- 
thened her position. But Dioscurus, Cyril’s successor, went too 
far by supporting the Monophysite doctrine of Eutyches, and 
by condemning at the ‘Robber Synod’ of Ephesus (449) Flavian, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who had the support of Leo I. Once 
more Alexandria seemed all-powerful, but her triumph was short- 
lived. Theodosius II died, and was followed by Marcian (450-7), 
who was determined to achieve.the complete unification of all 
the Eastern Churches under his administration. Turning against 
the man whom two years ago Theodosius II had supported 
against the Pope, Marcian summoned the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), at which Dioscurus was deposed and exiled. 

By accepting at Chalcedon the Christological formula of Leo I 
the clergy reversed their own férmer.decision at the Council of 
Ephesus and submitted to the will of the Emperor. The power 
of Alexandria was broken for ever and the struggle within the 
Eastern Church came to an end. The Monophysite party, how- 
ever, rejected the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon. Basing 
itself in the main upon the doctrine of Cyril, and withdrawing 
from the exaggerated conclusions of Eutyches, the party gained 
a large number of adherents in Egypt, in parts of Syria, and in 
Armenia. Attempts of the Emperors to bring them back into 
the Orthodox Church failed ; they could be influenced neither by 
concessions nor by menaces, and during the reign of Justinian 
they finally formed the independent Jacobite Church. The 
enmity of the Monophysites to the Byzantine Empire was so 
strong that when the Musulmans conquered Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt (633-43), they greeted the Arabs as liberators. 


' Sermo xii. For the Nestorian controversy see J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and bis Teaching 
(1907); F. Loofs, Nestorius and his Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (1914); A. Harnack, 
Lebrbuch der Dogmengeschichte’, vol. ii, pp. 339 8qq- 
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Rome, on the other hand, though victorious on the dogmatic 
issue, protested against the juxtaposition of Constantinople as 
‘New Rome’ with ‘Old Rome’ in the cautiously worded twenty- 
eighth canon of Chalcedon. Rome had never recognized the 
third canon of the Synod of Constantinople, where the position 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople was based on the political 
argument that the Eastern capital was New Rome. The cathedra 
Petri could not accept the existence of a second city equally privi- 
leged. ‘Alia tamen ratio est rerum secularium, alia divinarum’, 
wrote Leo I in his Epistle to Marcian (Ep. 104). The Council, 
summoned to end heresy, he continued, had been misused by 
the Patriarch to increase the power of Constantinople. Anatolius 
ought not to disdain ‘regiam civitatem, quam apostolicam non 

test facere sedem’.! Here civitas and sedes are contrasted. 
The capital of the Eastern Roman Empire cannot be made an 
Apostolic see; this position can be occupied only by Rome, 
‘una cathedra in uno Petro fundata’. In Pope Leo’s conception 
Rome is not a secular but a spiritual city.2, The Western dogmatic 
view is strictly opposed to the Eastern constitutional formula : 
two Emperors, two capitals, two supreme bishops. It was from 
this formula that the Roman Emperor in the East—the only 
Roman Emperor after the fall of the Western Empire in 476— 
derived his right to establish a monarchy on Oriental lines. Like 
his opponent the Persian King, the Byzantine Basileus became 
undisputedly High Priest of the Empire. 

Eastern Christianity had now reached the peak of its interest 
in dogmatic questions. Though passions were not to subside 
during the second part of the fifth century—even causing over 
the question of Zeno’s ‘Henoticon’ a temporary schism with 
Rome (484), and, in the Eastern provinces, an increase of Mono- 
physite activities—the Orthodox Church, henceforth included in 
the administration of the State, consolidated its position and 
gained in power. This was due to the diplomacy of Leontius of 
Byzantium, the greatest theologian of the sixth century, who 
had removed dogmatic problems from the sphere of hotly con- 
tested discussion to that of a philosophical treatment, based on 
Aristotelian definitions.3 


™ S. Leonis Magni Epistolae, Ep. 104; P.L. liv, c. 995. 
2 Kattenbusch, Vergi. Confessionshunde; pp. go-101. 
3 Harnack, Lebrbuch 2. Dogmengesch.* ii. 407-10. 
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The Christological orthodoxy inaugurated by Leontius put an 

end to dogmatic evolution. Questions of dogma were expounded 

according to scholastic methods; deviations from the accepted 


doctrines treated as heresies. This conservative outlook became 


the starting-point of Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy. In his 
decree of 18 October 530 Justinian ordered that the ecclesiasti- 
cal canons of the four Oecumenical Councils should have the 
same validity as Imperial laws.' Heresy became a crime against 
the State. Heretics were deprived of all the privileges of citizen- 


ship. In practice, however, heresy was defined in accordance: 


with the doctrinal views of the reigning Emperor. Justinian 
himself was the first to evade his own decree by his continued 
efforts to come to terms with the Monophysites. The problem 
remains unsolved as to whether his.conciliatory attitude was 
determined by the great number of the sect’s adherents or by the 
influence of the Empress Theodora who openly sympathized 
with them. Whatever the reason may have been, the Mono- 
physites found protection even at the Imperial Court, and gained 
increasing power in Constantinople. Severus, ex-Patriarch of 
Antioch who had been from-the beginning of their reign repeatedly 
invited to come to Constantinople by Justinian and Theodora, 
at last gave way, and in 535 left his exile. On his arrival in the 
capital he was lodged in the palace. Soon he began to influence 
the new Patriarch Anthimus, whose Monophysite tendencies 
became more and more open. At that moment Pope Agapetus 
arrived in Constantinople, and was reverently received by 
Justinian and Theodora. Informed by Ephraem, Patriarch of 
Antioch, of the alarming situation, he refused to see Anthimus, 
deposed him in March 536, and consecrated his successor. 
Justinian submitted to the decision of the Pope. The Synod 
of Constantinople in May 536 anathematized Anthimus, Seve- 
rus, and their followers. Three months afterwards Justinian 
issued a Novel, confirming the decision of the Church by Imperial 
decree.?, Widespread persecution of the Monophysites followed 
the Imperial enactment. They lost all but three of the episcopal 
sees; their bishops were either imprisoned or exiled. But the 

' GeontLoper rolv, rébw var énéyew rods dylous exxdyoragzixods xavdvas Tobs tnd ray dylow 
reaadpun curddav exreBévras } PeBawlérras, ... rdv yap mpocpnnevan dylan ovrddv wai rd Sdypara 
xabdmep ras Oelas ypabds Sexdpera xal rods xavévas dis vopous Guddrropey. Nov. 131. Imp. Iustiniant 


Novellae, ed, K, E. Zacharia von Lingenthal, ii. 267. 
2 Cf. C. Diehl, Fustinien, pp. 336-8. 
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opulation persevered in their faith in the Monophysite doctrine. 
Secretly helped by Theodora, Monophysite bishops and monks 


came back to the capital. Here Jacob Baradaeus* was consecrated 


Bishop of Edessa by the Monophysite bishops (543). Disguised 
as a beggar he travelled through Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor, 
consecrating bishops, installing priests, and creating a secret 
organization. In 550 he ordained the Patriarch of Antioch. This 
investiture marked the beginning of a separate Eastern Church, 
called by the name of its founder, the Jacobite Church.? 

The religious enthusiasm of the Monophysites, indomitable in 
withstanding all persecutions, is mirrored in the rich treasury 
of their hymns. From Antioch comes the oldest extant hymnal 
of a non-biblical character, dating back to the beginning of the 
sixth century : the so-called Oktoéchos of Severus. In its original 
form the service-book was a collection of hymns in Greek for the 
main feasts of the ecclesiastical year, similar to the Western 
Breviary. It not only survived the deposition of Severus as 
Patriarch of Antioch, but was enlarged and translated into 
Syriac in the seventh or eighth century, and introduced through- 
out the whole domain of the Jacobite Church. Another group 
of hymns, originally written in Greek, are the ‘Enjamé, transla- 
tions of Greek Kanons.‘ The greater part of these hymns came 
from Jerusalem, some probably from Constantinople.’ Future 
investigations into the oldest manuscripts of the Octoechus of 
Severus may prove that in these hymns the oldest layer of 
Byzantine hymnography has been preserved. But the study 
of the ‘Enjané of the Syro-Jacobite Church will certainly throw 
light on the texts of the Greek Kanons of the first period, i.e. 
from the end of the seventh to the middle of the eighth century, 
and further, on the structure of the Byzantine liturgy at that 
period. 

Justinian, while wavering in his attitude towards the Mono- 
physites—lenient at the beginning of his reign, aggressive in the 
middie, and compromising at the end—was resolute in combat- 

1 The surname Burdé‘ana, which was given to Jacob bar Theophilus ‘because his dress consisted 
of a barda‘tha or coarse horse-cloth’, was corrupted into Baradaeus. Cf. W. Wright, 4 Short 
Hisry of Syriac Literature (1894), p. 85. 

3 CLA. Baumstark, Festbrevier u. Kirchenjabr d. syr. Facobiten (1910), p. 45. 

4 Cf. O. Heiming, ‘Syrische ‘Enidné und griechische Kanones’, Leturgtegesch. Quellen und 


Forschungen, Heft xxvi (1932), 40-52. 
5 Cf. A. Baumstark, Festbrevier, p. 95. 
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ing paganism. The most significant act in a series of drastic 
measures to extinguish Hellenism was his edict of 529 ordering = 
the closing of the Academy at Athens, which had flourished from — 


the days of Plato and Aristotle until the death of Proclus (a.p; 
485) and still had ‘teachers of considerable metaphysical ability’ 


Consequently all schools in Athens and in the provincial cities in= 


which the pagan tradition of teaching survived were closed 
Thus the last obstacles to establishing the Christian faith as the 
religion of the State were removed. High dignitaries at the 
court, suspect as pagans, were condemned to death, books and 
statues of the gods were burned, and the study of philosophy 
forbidden. The closing of the Academy at Athens ‘marks the 


moment at which the Greco-Latin world gives way to the 


Byzantine world’.? 

With great energy Justinian began to build up this new world. 
His aim was to strengthen the religious life of the Empire by 
creating a powerful ecclesiastical administration, by furthering 
the building of churches and monasteries, and by connecting 
secular life to a hitherto unprecedented extent with ecclesiasti- 
cal ritual. 

As a visible sign of the centralization of all ecclesiastical power 
in the capital of the Empire, Justinian ordered the building of 
a church whose magnitude and splendour should surpass that 
of all others. During the riots of 5323 a church was burnt down 
which had been built by Constantine and dedicated to the 
Divine Wisdom. Instead of repairing the damaged building 
Justinian ordered two architects from Asia Minor, Anthemius 
of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus, to build a church capable of 
holding the court, the Senate, the patricians, and a huge crowd. 
For four years 10,000 craftsmen were at work and on 27 December 
537 Hagia Sophia was solemnly inaugurated. Justinian, over- 
whelmed by the realization of his dream, is said to have rushed 
to the ambo under the vast dome and to have cried: ‘Glory to 
God who has deigned to find me worthy to achieve such a work. 
O Solomon, I have conquered thee.’ The whole Empire had 
contributed to the splendour of Hagia Sophia, and when, twenty 
years after the inauguration, on 7 May 558, the dome collapsed, 


1 J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, ii. 369. 

2 C. Diehl, Fustinten, p. 564. 

3 Cf. Bury, Hist. of the Later Rom. Empire, vol. ii, ch. xv, § 5, ‘The Nika Revolt’. 

+ Malalas, Chronogr. 479; Theophanes Cont., Script. rer. byz. 217; Ps.~Codinus, 143. 
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consternation swept over the whole Empire and the destruction 


of the dome was mourned by the poets. Justinian instantly 
ordered the construction of a new, more solid dome, and on 


_-p4 December 562 the Emperor inaugurated Hagia Sophia for the 


second time. During the festivities held on that occasion Paul 


the Silentiary recited the proem of his famous ‘Description of 


Sancta Sophia’ in the presente of the Emperor, praising the 
puilding as the greatest of all his achievements.' 

The pomp of the liturgy in the days of Justinian can be 
inferred from a decree (535) ordering? that the number of the 
clergy of Sancta Sophia and of the three churches annexed to it 
should not exceed the figure of 425, that is to say, 60 priests, 
too deacons, 40 deaconesses, 90 subdeacons, 110 lectors, and 25 
singers. To these must be added 100 doorkeepers, who did not 
belong to the clergy. But the influx of priests from the pro- 
vinces could not be stopped, and their number must have 
increased beyond control. In the days of Heraclius (610-41), 
therefore, a new decree had to be issued reducing the number of 
‘Hagiosophitae’ to 80 priests, 150 deacons, 4o deaconesses, 70 
subdeacons, 160 lectors, and 25 singers.3 These figures show that 
even the reduced number of clergy at Sancta Sophia under 
Heraclius exceeded the total number decreed by Justinian for 
the four churches. The dimensions of Sancta Sophia and the 
large number of the clergy celebrating Mass and Office made an 
increased number of hymns and other chants necessary to fill up 
the time required for the various entrances and processions. 
One of these new hymns was the Troparion ‘O. povoyeris vids, 
composed, according to Sophronius and Cedrenus, by Justinian 
in-535 or 536.4 ‘ 

The extension of the liturgical ceremonies at Sancta Sophia 
was copied by all the principal churches throughout the Empire. 
The splendour of the ritual was to the faithful the visible mani- 
festation of the establishment of Orthodoxy, and the spirit of 

' .,. €are8" ad rv mpdgewr|rd mappeyoror % kris 106 008 ved, Friedlander, Paulus Silentiarius, 
108-11. 

2 Gore Peaniloper, ui} meparrépw pev sexaginta mpeoBurépous xara thy dywwrdrqy peydAqy exxdnatay 
elvat, Staxdvous 58 dppevas centum, xa quadraginta 52 @yAeas, kal droSiaxdvovs nonaginta, dva~ 
yudoras 5¢ centum decem, xel yecAras viginti quinque, ds elva rdv advra dpibpov ray edhaBeardreww 
Knpixdy ris peyddns éxxhyclas ev rerpaxootos etxoourévre mpoownos, Kai centum mpds rodros raw 
xarovnévar mudupdv. -Nov. 3, § 1, ed. Z. v. Lingenthal, vol. i, p. 71. 


3 J. Pargoire, LEglise byzantine, pp. 60-1. 
* Ibid., p. 100, The hymn is printed by W. Christ and M. Paranikas in Anthol. Gr., p- 52. 
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the Church Triumphant found its expression in the ‘Cherubic 
Hymn’, sung by the choir at the Great Entrance since 574: 
0: 78 xepouPi puaTiKas eixovilovres 
kal Tj Cworo@ rpidde tov tpisdyrov Buvov mpooddovres 
macay ri Broriciy drobdueba pépyvav 
‘Qs tov Baowréa trav drow trodeEspevor 
tails dyyeAkais dopdtws Sopupopotpevov taéeow 
adyrovia ddAnrovia adAnAovia.* 
(We who mystically represent the Cherubimn and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the lifegiving Trinity let us lay aside all worldly cares 
That we may receive the King of the Universe invisibly attended by 
the angelic orders. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.) 


Here the appearance of Christ, invisible to human eyes, is brought 
near to the minds of the faithful by the vision of the anonymous 
poet, who sees the Lord attended by the hosts of the angels like 
the Imperator with his bodyguard. The hymn reveals also the 
element of mystery-initiation in Eastern liturgy.* When they 
exhort the people to listen to the Cherubic Hymn, the singers 
are no longer the psaltae of the Choir ;5 they impersonate the 
Cherubim, angels of the second order of the ninefold celestial 


hierarchy, whose utterance is no mere speaking (Adyew) but 


exultant singing (Suveiv).® 

The mystical element in Eastern Christianity found its purest 
expression in the religious attitude of those who fled from the 
world into the seclusion of monastic life. Justinian professed 
his admiration for them not only because they were virtuous 
and would become ‘citizens of Heaven’? but because their way 
of life would have a favourable influence on the life of society 
in general. He, therefore, encouraged the foundation of monas- 
teries throughout the Empire by private acts and legislation, 
working out the most detailed plans for them.® ; 

It was in the monasteries that the liturgical movement began 

1 Cf Cedrenus, Hist. Compend.; P.G., vol. exxi, c. 748 b. 

2 Cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (1896), pp. 377-8. 

3 Cf. H. A. Daniel, Chdex Liturgicus, iv (1853), 400. 

4 Cf, P. Hendrix, ‘Der Mysteriencharakter der byz. Liturgie’, B.Z. xxx. 3. 

5 elra of yddran cbs pipeqtal dyyéhuw mporpérovar rév Aady eis réy xepouBixdy Juve. Ps.-Sophronius, 
Commentarius Liturgicus, ch. 20, P.G. Ixxxvii, c. 4000. 

6 H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita (1900), pp. 46 sqq. 


7 Nov. 133 (a.p. 539). 
8 CE C. Diehl, Fustenien, pp. 502 sqq. 
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which made the Office the principal regular service of prayer 
and singing of psalms and hymns. Mass was celebrated fre- 
quently, but not daily; but Office had to be held daily, parti- 
cularly in all the larger monasteries. As a consequence of the 
enlargement of the Office more hymns were required for the 
service. Thus the liturgical development in Eastern monasticism 


~ Jed to the growth of Byzantine hymnography. 


From the time of the establishment of the State Church on- 
wards Byzantine ecclesiastical legislation aimed at eliminating 
the peculiarities of the various Eastern rites and at establishing its 
own supremacy in all questions of ecclesiastical discipline. These 
aspirations were fulfilled by the decrees of the Council in Trullo, 
summoned by Justinian II in the capital in the autumn of 691. 
The entire organization of Eastern religious life was codified in 
toz canons. Though really only an Oriental Synod, the Concilium 
Trullanum assumed the authority of an Oecumenical Council, and 
gave proof of Eastern independence of the West by its criticism, 
in the fifty-fifth canon, of the Roman usage of quadragesimal 
fasting. Henceforth the divergencies in ritual between East and 
West became more important than their common viewpoint in 
dogmatic questions, and it was differences concerning ritual and 
ecclesiastical discipline which caused the estrangement between 
Constantinople and Rome; the dogmatic difference on the ques- 
tion of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, raised by Photius, was 
only the final cause of the breach in 867 ; the liturgical controversy 
between Cerularius and Leo IX in 1054 was the final inducement 
to a permanent schism. 

Before the first schism Byzantine orthodoxy had passed 
through a crisis more dangerous than that caused by the Mono- 
physite or Monothelete heresies; this was the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy, which threatened the foundations of Orthodoxy for 
more than a hundred years. In its outset a conflict over the 
popular custom of paying reverence to sacred pictures, the 
Iconoclastic controversy passed at a later stage into the sphere 
of politics and finally assumed the character of a social move- 
ment directed against the wealth of the monasteries. The 
struggle was conducted with passion on both sides; it is difficult 
to reconstruct the situation, since the writings of the Image- 
Breakers have perished and we have to rely on the treatises of 


? Cf. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine, pp. 103-4. 
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the Image-Worshippers. Rationalistic writers see in Iconoclasm 
a Puritan reaction against superstition; ecclesiastical authors, 
on the other hand, see in it the intrusion of Imperial ambition 
into the domain of the Church. The unbiased historian, who 
collects and studies the facts, refrains from taking part on one 
side or the other ; he sees in the conflict a tragic clash of princi- 
ples.* For our task a short delineation of the inner causes of the 
controversy may suffice to explain its reflection in Byzantine 
hymnography. 

Jewish Christians and members of those Churches whose obser- 
vances were particularly strict had always been hostile to the 
representation of Christ in Early Christian art. They saw in 
such representations a breach of the Mosaic Commandment. 
This attitude found expression in the thirty-sixth Canon of the 
Council of Elvira (306), which forbade pictures in churches or 
paintings of objects of worship on the walls.2 With the spread 
of Christianity among the Gentiles, to whom the mystery of 
the Invisible God had to be made accessible in a familiar form, 
the material representation of Christ, the Virgin, the Apostles, 
and the Saints became inevitable, and was favoured by both 
State and Church, particularly since the reign of Justinian. 
From the middle of the sixth century Eastern piety showed a 
tendency to dedicate churches and monasteries to the Theotokos, 
the angels, and the saints ; to place in these sanctuaries icons of 
the Divine Persons and the saints and martyrs to whom they 
were consecrated ; and to preserve in them relics to which pil- 
grimages and processions were arranged at local feasts. Soon the 
veneration of the icons took the form of adoration. The theology 
of Dionysius the Areopagite had developed the Neoplatonic con- 
ception that the human manifestations of the Supernatural 
Beauty are reflections of the invisible Divine Essence, revealed 
to inspired artisans. It was only necessary to carry these ideas 
a step farther for Byzantine piety to see in the icons the earthly 
personifications of the Theotokos or of the saint, and to confer 
on them the same adoration as on their divine, invisible proto- 


1 Cf. K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit (1890), pp. 42-50; A. Lombard, Etudes d’ bistoire byzantine 
(1902), pp. 124-8; L. Bréhier, La Querglle des images (1904), pp. 3-4; H. Leclercq, in D.A.C.L. vii 
(1926), col. 180-302. See also the masterly outline of the Iconoclastic controversy by N. H. Baynes 
in his The Byzantine Empire, pp. 88-93. 

2 *Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in parietibus depin- 
gatur.’ Mansi, Concil. Coll. ii. 11, Concil. [lliberitanum, Can. 36. 
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1 The icons are, according to Dionysius, ‘predetermina- 
tions’ (wpoopiopot) ;? they are pre-existent in God, just as a house 
that is to be built is created first in the imagination of the archi- 
tect.2 There was a strong tendency in Byzantine theology to 
encourage the adoration of the icons for the sake of religious 
education ; they were considered as a means of approach to the 
mysteries of the Church for the uneducated who could not read. 
‘The Icon is an aid to the memory (tmdpvyya)’, writes John 
Damascene; ‘it means to the uneducated and uncivilized what 
the book means to those who can read.’4 

The conflict broke out in 725 under Leo III (717-41), the first 
of the Isaurian dynasty. Born in the mountainous country of 
the Taurus, at the eastern border of the Empire, Leo was 
influenced by Paulician ideas, which spread in the middle of the 
seventh century and gained many followers in Armenia, Meso- 

tamia, and Syria.’ As the Paulician sect was an offshoot of the 
Manichaeans,* the representation of the Divine in human form was 
regarded by them as blasphemous. Leo’s decree in 726 against 
icon-worship led to a revolt which was suppressed by force, and. 
the see of Constantinople was handed over to a patriarch who 
supported the Iconoclastic policy of the Emperor. Thus a 
struggle began between the Emperor and the army on the one 
hand, and orthodoxy represented by the monks on the other, 
which was continued by Leo’s successors and lasted, not counting 
a short interval of peace under the Empress Irene, until the 
death of Theophilus in 842. Resistance of the monks, who were 
courageous in opposing the intervention of Imperial power in 
matters of faith, was everywhere quelled. Monasteries were 
closed or secularized, the monks were persecuted, exiled, im- 
prisoned, or put to death. Images and statues were destroyed ; 
codices, particularly those with miniatures, were burnt. In 
Constantinople the frescoes of the church at Blachernae, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Christ, were destroyed, and the 
mosaics. and frescoes of the Patriarchate disappeared together 
with many other famous works of Christian art.? The long period 


1 Elra addy eludves elol 7a dpard av dopdrwy, xal drumdrav, cwparixds Tumovdvav mpds 
épvipdy xaravéqow. John Damascene, De imaginibus oratio i, 113; P.G. xciv, c. 1241. 

2 De div. nom., cap. 5. 3 De imag. or. i, 105 P.G. xciv, ¢. 1241. 

4 Ibid. i. 173 P.G. xciv, c. 1247. 5 Cf. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine, p. 181. 

© Cf. Mansi, Concil. Coll. xiti, col. 329. 

7 Cf. Ch. Diehl, Manuel d’art byz. (1910), p. 338 
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of destruction explains the loss of all manuscripts containing the 
music of hymns prior to the ninth century. Not a single composi- 
tion of the greatest of all Byzantine hymn-writers, St. Romanus, 
has come down to us in a manuscript of his period; we do not 
even know whether the writers of Kontakia wrote down their 
melodies in neumatic notation, as was the custom later, or trans. 
mitted them orally. 

After the death of Theophilus on 20 January 842 his widow 
Theodora reigned for her son Michael IIT, who was under age. 
Suddenly all persecution came to an end and orthodoxy was 
restored. To commemorate the triumph of the Church the new 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Methodius, introduced in 843 the 
Feast of Orthodoxy,! which is celebrated on the first Sunday of 
Lent.? Image-worship, the cult of relics, pilgrimages to sanc- 
tuaries which possessed miracle-working icons and relics flour- 
ished even. more than before the outbreak of the Iconoclastic 
controversy. To repair the damage done to the decoration of 
churches and monasteries, a wave of artistic activity set in, and 
they were adorned with mosaics, frescoes, and icons. In the 
seriptoria of the monasteries schools of calligraphers copied the 
manuscripts which had escaped destruction, and illuminated 
them. The reaction against the period of puritanism was, in 
fact, so strong that it led to a second golden age of Byzantine 
art, which lasted for nearly three centuries from the beginning 
of the Macedonian to the end of the Comnenian dynasty in 1204. 
From that period a number of manuscripts have come down to 
us, containing both texts and music of the liturgical hymns. 
These manuscripts transmit the rich treasury of hymnody in all 
the various stages of musical notation from the earliest to the 
most fully developed, and they are the source for the study of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical music. 

1 The text chanted at the feast was a kind of ‘Blessing and cursing Litany’. It has come downina . 
unique MS. from the Library of the Duke of Leicester, now in the Bodleian Library [MS. Holk- 
‘ham 172]. Cf. ‘Die -jihriiche Eucharistia nach dem Bildersturm’, O.C., N.S., xii-xiv (1925), 


151-61. 
2 N, Nilles, Kalendartum Manuale, ii (1897), 102. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE POETICAL FORMS: (I) TROPARION AND 
KONTAKION 


I. TROPARION 


HE rise of the Byzantine Church from an episcopal see to a 
dominating position in the East under Justinian and, finally, 
to independence from Rome, was reflected in the ever-increasing 
activity of Byzantine hymn-writers. Taking their models from 
the Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, they 
gradually built up a characteristically Byzantine style by intro- 
ducing successively, in addition to the mass of originally mono- 
strophic hymns, the two great poetic forms characteristic of 
Eastern piety: Kontakion and Kanon. Before we discuss these 
genres of liturgical poetry, which first attracted the interest of 
students in Eastern liturgy and ecclesiastical poetry, we must 
speak about the Troparia:' from the aesthetic point of view, 
these hymns are as important as the longer forms which de- 
veloped later; from the musical point of view they are of even 
greater importance, because their texture is richer than that 
of the melodies which are sung to the stanzas of the Kanons. 
The name Troparion (rpomdpiov) was given to short prayers 
which, in the earliest stage of hymnography, were written in 
poetic prose and inserted after each verse of a psalm. In the 
fifth century, when the Troparia were composed in strophic 
form and became longer, these poetical prayers were sung only 
after the three to six last verses of a psalm. Hymns of this kind 
are known to have formed part of Matins and Vespers in churches 
and monasteries of the fifth century. In this period the liturgy 
consisted of psalms, of the nine Odes or Cantica, of certain 
formulae dating back to the earliest times of Christianity, and 
of the Troparia, added by contemporary hymnodists. This 
usage, however, did not apply to monastic congregations living 
in seclusion, such as those of monasteries in the desert. Monks 
of this strict rule, anchorites and hermits, rejected, as we know 
from reports which have come down to us, every kind of singing. 


¥ See the article zpomdpiov in L. Clugnet’s Dictionnaire grec-frangais des noms liturgiques (1895), 


PP- 153-5. 
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The oldest of these reports,! referring to the practice of- the 
fifth century, is that of Abbot Pambo, who had sent his disciple 
from the monastery in the desert to Alexandria to sell some of: 


the products of their manual labour. The disciple returned after 


sixteen days, having spent his nights in the vestibule of the 


Church of St. Mark, where he saw the ceremonies and heard the 
singing of the Troparia. The abbot, observing that the disciple 
was troubled by something, asked for the reason. The young 
monk answered that he felt they wasted so many days in the 
desert singing neither Kanons nor Troparia such as he had 
heard at Alexandria. To these complaints the abbot answered 
in despair that he saw the time coming when the monks would 
abandon their rigid discipline pronounced by the Holy Spirit, 


and would give themselves over to songs and melodies. What kind | 


of contrition, what kind of tears could result from the Troparia... : 
when the monk stands in his church or his cell and raises his 
voice like the oxen? ... ‘The monks did not emigrate into this 
desert in order to perform before God, and to give themselves airs, 
and to sing songs, and to compose tunes, and to shake their hands 
and move from one foot to the other’, but we should offer our 
prayers to God in great fear and trembling, with tears and 
sighings, in reverence and in the spirit of contrition with 


moderate voice.? 
Another report, dating from the sixth century, describes the 

1 The text of the report, first published by Gerbert in his collection of Seriptores eccles. de 
musica, and quoted by J.-B, Pitra in L’Hymnographie de Péglise grecque is given in full in Christ- 
Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carm. christ. pp. xxix-xxx. A free and rather inaccurate rendering 
of the Greek text is given in E. Bouvy’s Poctes et mélodes (1886), pp. 238-9. Reference to the report 
is made in H. J. W. Tillyard’s Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1923), p. 9, and in O. Tiby’s 
La Musica Byzantina (1938), pp. 127-8. 

2 Neyer ody aiid 5 yepaw oval tui, réxvor, br EfOacay al Huspar, ev als drodedpouor of povayot 
Tip orepedy zpodity viv Bid 708 dylou muevparos pnBelaay Kai LaxodoBfaovew ¢apara «ai Fyous: rola 
yap xardvvlis, nota Sdxpua rixrovra ex rév rpomapluv; rola yap xardvudis 7 povayd, Srav ev 
ercxdqaig 7 dv KeMAle Loraras nal Shot rv deovw aizod dis of Bées; et ybp évabmuoy 08 Ocod maptordyeBa, 
ey moMf xaravites shedower foraaBat kal odyl ev pereupioudr Kal yap ode e&FMov of povaxol cv 7H 
epipap tadry, iva waploravrat 76 Bed wai perecapllovrar al pelwSodaw dopara xai pudulLoucw Fyous 
xal celovot xeipas kal peraBalvouar méBas, AMY dgelhoper Kal werplas [rameurfs] duovijs ras mpoaeuyas 
7 bed mpoogépew. Ibid., pp. xxix-xxx, The reference to the singing of the hymns accompanied 
by clapping of the hands and rhythmical steps reminds us of the description of the ecstatic 
gesticulations and movements of the Ethiopian saint Jaréd (Corpus Script. christ. ortent., Scriptores 
Aethiopici, Ser. 1, vol. xvii, p. 4), and of the present Ethiopian custom of accompanying the 
singing of the Mass by drums and rhythmical gesticulations. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Studien zur aethio- 
pischen Kirchenmusik’, O.C., N.S. ix. 81-4. Since the Ethiopian practice goes back to that of 
the Coptic Church, this kind of ecstatic singing may have been customary in Alexandria in the 
days of Pambo, and we may well understand that monks of strict discipline rejected a kind of singing 
which they considered as a relapse into paganism, or, as Pambo puts it: yudjaera: 6 vos els Tpomovs 
kai eis robs Abpous rév “EVavev. 
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visit of the Abbots John and Sophronius to Nilus, abbot at 
Mount Sinai! John and Sophronius came to see Nilus on a 
Sunday. They found him with two disciples at the top of the 
mountain. When they arrived it was the hour for Vi espers. The 
abbot began the service with the Doxology (4d£éa IHarpé), followed 
py the first Psalm (Maxdpws) and the hundred and fortieth 
(Kupre, éxéxpafa), without singing the customary Troparia (xeopis 
zav tporapiwv) ; he continued with the prayers Ods Aapdv and 
Karagiwoov? and ended with Symeon’s prayer Név drodveus 
(Luke ii. 29-32). After Vespers a meal was served. When they 
had finished they began to celebrate Matins. They said first the 
Hexapsalm (Psalms iti, xxxvil, lxii, Ixxxvii, cii, and cxlii) and 
the Lord’s Prayer; then, with subdued voice, they recited the 
entire cycle of the 150 Psalms, divided into three groups (ordaets) 
of fifty Psalms. After the first group the abbot said the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Kyrie eleison. Then they sat down and one of 
the disciples read the Epistle of St. James. The same order of 
prayers and lessons was repeated after the second and third 
group of Psalms; after the second an Epistle of St. Peter was 
read, after the third an Epistle of St. John. The recitation of the 
Psalms was followed by the nine Odes, again repeated in a sub- 
dued voice, without the Troparia (dvev tpovapiwy) ; they sang no 
Mesodion (peo@d.ov)3 after the third and sixth Ode, but said the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Kyrie eleison. After having said the Lauds 
(aivo. = Psalms cxlviii, cxlix, and cl) without the Troparia, they 
ended with the Doxology, the Lord’s Prayer, the Kyrte eleison, 
and a short prayer. 

John and Sophronius were astonished by the omission of all 
the hymns and asked Nilus why he did not follow the practice 
of the ‘catholic and apostolic Church’. Nilus tried to convince 
them that he did. But they asked: ‘Why do you sing Troparia 
at the Vespers of the holy Sunday neither to Kupe, éxéxpafa 
(Psalm cxl), nor to Gas iAapdv; nor at Matins the eds Kupios,+ 
nor to the recitation of the Psalms the Sabbath-Kathisma- 


* Cf. J.-B. Pitra, Turis eccles. graec. bistoria, ii. 220, and Christ—Paranikas, Anthol. graeca carm. 
christ., pp. xxx-xxxii. 
2 The first word of the prayer: Karatiwaov, Kupte, év rf éomépa, read in the Greek Church during 


the second part of Vespers. * 
“5 peo@&cov apparently means a short hymn, sung between the third and fourth, and the sixth 


and seventh, Canticle. : 
* @eds Kipios nai éxédyvev tiv: ebdoynucvos 6 epyduevos ev dvbpart Kuplov has its place before 
the Hexapsalm and is followed by the ‘Troparion of the feast. 
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ta,! nor the Troparia of the Three Children to the Canticles; nor 
the [aca avo} to Meyadvve,* nor ‘Avdoracw. rod owrfipos to the 
Doxology?’3 : 

From this report the following facts can be ascertained about 
sixth-century liturgy: (1) In early Byzantine liturgy Vespers and 
Matins already contained most of the elements they contain 
to-day. (2) The singing of Troparia formed part of the ritual of 
the Orthodox Church. (3) The Troparia had their fixed position 
in the Canonical Hours; this fact can be inferred from the sur- 
prise of John and Sophronius at the liturgical practice of the 
abbot of Mount Sinai. Nilus obviously adhered to the rigid rule 
of fourth- and fifth-century solitaries, who rejected singing as 
harmful to the spirit of contrition, the state of mind essential to 
monastic piety, as can be seen from the anecdote about Pambo 
and his disciple. 

The first Byzantine hymn-writers to-be mentioned by name 
are Anthimus and Timocles, who flourished in the middle of the 
fifth century, in the days of Leo I (457-74). Both Anthimus, the 
Orthodox poet, and Timocles, the Monophysite, had a large 
following in Constantinople.* But none of the Troparia of these 
hymnodists have come down to us, or at any rate not under their 
names. Among the large number of anonymous Troparia which 
the Byzantine service-books contain, some compositions of the 
poets of Early Byzantine hymnography may have survived, but 
no convincing proof of the fact is possible. 

We should have no information about the state of fifth-century 
hymnography if a group of Troparia of Auxentius had not been 
transmitted in a Vita of the saint.’ In the days of Theodosius IT 
Auxentius came from his native land, Syria, to Constantinople 
to take up military service in the Imperial Guard. He became 
a member of a circle to which John Monachus, Marcian, Setus, 


 Kathisma: (1) one of the twenty sections into which the Psalter is divided, apart from the 
three Staseis; (2) a Troparion which is sung sitting. The term Sabbath-Kathismata obviously 
refers to the Troparia sung during the third part of the Orthros. 

2 peyaduver % yuxr pov rév Kvpiov is the beginning of the ninth Canticle; the antiphon [éva 
avo} aivesérw tov Kupov is sung in the present service before Lauds. 

3 According to present-day usage the Resurrection-Troparion of the Great Doxology is sung’ 
after the Trisagion. 

4 Of era... AvOipos cal TipoxdAijs of trav sporapioy moumrai eyvwpilovro. Cedrenus, Com- 
pendium Historiarum, i. 612 (C.S.H.B.). According to Theodore the Lector’s Excerpta ex Eccl. Hist., 
P.G. Ixxxvi, cc. 173-5, Anthimus introduced the Vigils ras wavvuyéSas into the Service. 

5 Cf. Vita 8, Auxentii, P.G. cxiv, c. 1412. According to Pitra, Analecta Sacra, p. xxii the Vita 
was written by Georgius, a pupil of Auxentius. 
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and other citizens of high rank belonged, all of whom led a strict 
Christian life. Many of them gave up their private occupation, 
took orders, and retired from the world. Auxentius lived as a 
solitary on a mountain near Chalcedon in Bithynia, but had to 
leave his seclusion for a time by order of the Emperor Marcian 
‘to take part in the Council of Chalcedon. He became a famous 
“preacher, and pilgrimages were made to his cell on Mount Oxia. 
Here, according to the Vita, Auxentius received the pilgrims 
one by one, gave advice, and taught them to chant simple 
Troparia, consisting of two or three phrases (rpomdpia did Sdo 
pnrav 7 tpav). When they had learned them, they all chanted 
together, and the singing of the crowd went on for several hours. 
Finally the Saint intoned in the following manner the ‘Song of the 
three Holy Children’, which forms the eighth Ode of the Byzan- 
tine Psalter. He sang the first hemistich of each line, and the 
crowd responded with the second, as the author of the Vita 
indicates : 

Auxentius: Eddoyetre, mavra ra, épya Kupiov tov Kupuov. 

The people: ‘Ypvetre cat dwepupodre adrov els rods aidvas. 

(O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever.) 


The Troparia of Auxentius, transmitted in the Vita, were 
rearranged by Pitra in the form of a hymn consisting of seven 
stanzas.! From the text of the Vita we learn that each Troparion 
formed a short prayer, interspersed between the parts of his 
address to the pilgrims, but that an inner connexion existed 
between the Troparia, since Auxentius taught the pilgrims to 
sing them in their proper order (xara rd€w). 

This breaking up of a hymn consisting of a number of stanzas 
is in conformity with the liturgical practice mentioned above of 
singing a short hymn after each verse of apsalm. In this first stage 
of. Troparion-writing the stanzas were loosely linked together. 
Later on, however, all the Troparia are linked by a common 
thought and have the same unity as a lyrical poem built up 
from .a number of stanzas. We also learn from the Vita that a 


Troparion need not necessarily be performed by a single person, 
but could also be sung by a choir. The fragment of the hymn of 
Auxentius runs as follows: 


t Cf. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, p. xxiii. 
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(2) Zrpariat év obpavois 

Spvov dvatéwrouat, 

xal jets of Tis yijs 

ay Bofodoyiav? 


Sea og , 
bpvoipév oe, Kupre- 


86ba 7 ITarpi 
8déa 7H Yio Gytos, &ytos, &ytos Kupios, 
8dba 7B dyiw TTvedpare, : 
T® Aadjoavre 8d TOV adipns 6 obpaves 
mpodntrav Kal} yi Tis 84éys cov. 
(3) Anpuoupye mdvrwy, 
elras Kai eyervyOnuer, 
evereiaw Kat éxricOnuer- 
mpdataypa Bou 
kal ot mapedAevoerau’ 
odrep, ebyaptorodpey cot. 
-(6) ‘0 KaOtpevos Ei tOv XepouBip 


= 


Kupwe rv Suvapewv, 
Enables (kat) dvéorns, 
addOns nal dveAnpOns. 
épyn xptvar kdopov! 
olxreipyaov Kal cdcov Hpas. 
(5) “Ev uy yj reOAyppevy, 
mpoonimropev cot 

kal Sedpe04 cov, 
LGrep tot Koopou- 

ad yap «f Geds 

TOV PETAvooUVTWY. 


(1) We, the poor and the needy, praise thee, O Lord; glory to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, who spake by the Prophets. 

(2) The Heavenly Hosts send up a hymn, and we upon earth the song of 
praise: Holy, holy, holy Lord, heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. 

(3) Creator of all, Thou didst speak, and we were begotten; Thou didst 
ordain, and we were created ; Thou gavest the command, and it shall 
not pass away. Saviour, we thank Thee. 

(4) Lord of hosts, Thou didst suffer and Thou didst arise; Thou didst 
appear, and Thou didst ascend. Thou art coming to judge the world, 
have pity upon us and save us. 

(5) With contrite heart we fall down before Thee and beseech Thee, O 
Saviour of the world, for Thou art the God of the penitent, 

(6) Thou who sittest above the Cherubim and hast opened the heavens, 
have pity upon us and save us. 

(7) Rejoice, ye righteous, in the Lord and intercede for us. 

Glory to Thee, O Lord, the God of the saints. 


1 This line from the text in the ita is omitted in Pitra’s version of the hymn. 


(4 
Sitar eer ee 
kal trols oUpavots dvoitas 


oixteipnaov Kal ccov Hyds. 
(7) “AyoAAaobe, 

Sixasor, ev Kupin, 

ampeoBevovres irép Hudv- 

Sdfa cor, Kupre, 

6 Beds THv dylov. 
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In a study.on the hymn T. M. Wehofer™ pointed out that 


- Nuxentius was inspired by Hebrew poetry both in form and 


style. He therefore published the hymn in a form which made 
apparent the correspondence of the stanzas 2, 6, and 7 as anti- 
strophes to 1, 4, and 5. The third stanza, consisting of two verses 
of equal length, has no antistrophe. The correspondences in 
thought between strophes and antistrophes are emphasized by 
bolder type. ; 1. 
The hymn consists of two parts: an invocation, comprising 
the first three stanzas, and a prayer, comprising the last four 
stanzas. The first two stanzas are contrasted by means of anti- 
thesis. The ‘poor and needy’ (Ps. cviii. 22) in the first stanza are ; 
contrasted with the ‘multitude of the heavenly host’ (Luke ii. 13) 
jn the second. The common thought in both is the praise of 
God; the words of praise in the first stanza are taken fromthe 
doxological formula and the Nicene Symbol ; in the second from. 
Isaiah’s vision of the Seraphim (Isa. vi. 3). The third stanza, 
standing by itself, is connected with the second. by concatenatvo : 
6 odpaves Kal } yf are the works of the Creator of the universe, 
who is addressed, with a term occurring in the Symbol of the 
Synod of Sirmium (359), as Anmoupyé mavrwy. With the excep- 
tion of this invocation, these lines are an echo of Psalm cxlviii. 5 
and a paraphrase of &” of 7a wdvra éeyévero from the Nicene 
Symbol. The following lines are based on Ps. xxxii. 9. The last 
line DGrep, edyaptorodpev cor links the invocation with the prayer. 
In the second part the fourth and fifth stanzas together form 
the antithesis to the sixth and seventh. The first line of the 
fourth stanza Kipie trav Suvdpewy (Ps. Ixxix. 8) corresponds to 
the first line of the sixth ‘O caOnpevos emi rév XepovBip (Ps. lxxix. 
2). The second and fourth lines of the fourth stanza are influenced 
by the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum: rafdvra kai rapévra, Kal 
dvacrdyta . . . Kai wddw épydpevoy pera Sons Kpivar Cdvras: Kai 
vexpovs; but dvedjhOns has its origin either in the Symbol of 
Sirmium or in the Nicaenwm: both have the same formula («ai 
TeooapéKovTa hyepev mAnpovpévww avadndbervra eis rods odpavovs), 
which does not occur in the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum. The 
invocation Oixreipyoov (Ps. iv. 2) Kat adoov ayas is identical in 
both the fourth and sixth stanzas, whereas the contrast between 
t ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn’, Sitzwngsber. d. 
Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Ki. cliv, part 5 (1907), pp. 11-15. 
S181 N 
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the ‘poor and needy’ on the one hand, and the ‘righteous’ on 
the other, is continued in the fifth and seventh stanzas. The 
sinners cry to God in contrition, év puyf reOAppévy (Ps. xxxiii. 
6, 19 or 1. 19); the righteous, who rejoice in God, dyaAddobe, 
dixacor, ék Kupiw (Ps, xii. 5-6 or Ps. xciv. 1) are asked to intercede 
for the sinners. The antithesis between the ‘poor and needy’ and 
the ‘righteous’ is maintained up to the Jast lines of the correspond- 
ing stanzas; but the last invocations, od yap «f @eds rév pera- 
voovvrwy and dd€a cor Kupie, 6 Geds rv dyiwv, express the assur- 
ance of the preacher that there is hope for all, because the Lord 
is not only @eds r&v dyiwy (the mention of the saints points to 
the religious attitude of the post-Nicene period), but also @eéds 
TOV peTavootvtwy. 

The analysis of the hymns shows that Auxentius drew heavily 
on the Psalms for both thought and diction; to a lesser extent 
on passages from other parts-of the Scriptures, from the Symbols, 
and, finally, on liturgical formulae. From the Vita we know 
that the Troparia were sung to simple melodies which the 
pilgrims were able to learn quickly.! Even without that informa- 
tion it would be reasonable to assume that the Troparia were 
sung in a kind of psalmody; either to the usual psalm-tunes or 
to those of a paraphrase. It is certain that neither the text nor the 
melody showed any signs of artistic individualism, but followed 
the usual liturgical pattern. 

From the sixth century a monostrophic Troparion ‘O povo- 
yevjs vids has come down to us, attributed, as has already been 
said, to Justinian.* The hymn is a poetical paraphrase of the 
Constantinopolitanum, of which, in his decree of 533, Justinian 
speaks as ‘the holy Creed or the Symbol’ :2 

‘O povoyeris vids kai Adyos rod cod, 
dbdvaros tadpxywr, 

kat karadeéduevos did. THv tyuerépay awrypiay 
oaprabivas ex Tis dyias PeordKov 
kal decrapbévou Mapias, 

drpéntws evavOpwrioas, ctavpwbels te, Xpraté 5 Oeds, 
Bavdrw Odvarov maricas, 

els dv Tis dylas tpiddos 
ovvdokaldpevos 7H matpi Kal TH dyiy mvedpart, 
odoov nuds3 

PG. cxiv, c. 1415. 2... 78 dyov pdbnpa Frou 6 atpBorov. Cod. lustin. 1. i. 7. 

3 The text of the Troparion is taken from Anthologia graeca carm. christ., p. 52. 
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(Only-begotten Son and Word of God, Thou who art Immortal, 
Who wast pleased, for our salvation, to become flesh from the holy 

Mother of God 
And ever-Virgin Mary, Thou who, immutable, puttedst on man’s nature 
And wast crucified, Christ our God, crushing death through death, 
Who art One of the Holy Triad, glorified with the Father and the Holy 

Spirit, 

Save us.) 

Here, too, the work of the hymn-writer is limited to para- 
phrasing passages from the Symbol, and to adding the doxologi- 
cal formula and the prayer for salvation. The style of the music, 
we may assume, followed the pattern of syllabic psalmody, with 
groups of notes at the half- and full closes of each line. 

Besides the Troparia another genre of ecclesiastical poetry, 
the Kontakion, began to flourish at the beginning of the sixth 
century, more independent of the Scriptures in its content and 
more extended in form. Its growth coincides with the increase 
of Byzantine piety in the Justinianic era. 


II. KONTAKION 


The rise of the new poetical form is associated with the names 
of the great Melodoi Anastasius, Kyriakos, and, above all, of 
Romanus. No evidence is available to determine the date at 
which the Kontakion was received into Byzantine liturgy. No 
reference to it is to be found in Byzantine documents or writings 
during the time it was in use. Even the name Kontakion only 
occurs for the first time in the ninth century; the monk who 
composed a hymn of that kind called it Hymn (ipvos), Psalm 
(Padrpds), Poem (sotnpa or éros), Song (#87 or dopa), Laud 
(alvos), or Prayer (mpocevyy or dénais).t 

The Kontakion (kov7dxov or xovdd«cvov) consists of from eigh- 
teen to thirty, or even more, stanzas all structurally alike. The 
single stanza is called Troparion ; its length varies from three to 
thirteen lines. All the Troparia are composed on the pattern of 
a model stanza, the Hirmus (<ipyds). A Kontakion is built either 
on the pattern of a Hirmus specially composed for it, or follows 
the metre of a Hirmus already used for another Kontakion, or 
group of Kontakia. At the beginning of the Kontakion stands 
a short Troparion, metrically and melodically independent of 

! Cf. E. Mioni, Romano tl Melode (1937), p. 10. 
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it! this is the Prooemium (apooijuov) or Kukulion (xoveotdoy), 
which, at a later stage, often consists of two or three stanzas. 
Prooemium and Kontakion are linked together by the refrain, 
the Ephymnium (é¢vprov), with which all the stanzas end, and 
by the musical mode (#yos).1 The occurrence of the refrain at 
the end of each stanza indicates that the Kontakia were sung 
by a soloist, the choir singing the refrain. 

The stanzas of the Kontakion are connected either alpha- 
betically or by an acrostic, in the following way. The first letters 
of the stanzas either are the letters of the alphabet in its usual 
order, or form a short sentence containing the name of the hymn- 
writer and the title of the poem. The acrostic is indicated in the 


title of the Kontakion. From the title we learn (1) the day of. 


the feast on which the Kontakion is sung, (2) the feast for which 
it is composed, (3) the acrostic, (4) the musical mode of the 
melody. Let us take for example the Kontakion ‘Joseph the 
Chaste’ by Romanus which the Orthodox Church sings on Easter 
Monday. The title runs as follows :2 

TH ayia Kal weyddy Sevrépe. Kovrdxiov els tov "Iwoiyh pépov dxpooriyiSa 
ride Add Bntov “Pupavod. TAdyws 8’. Ipods 16 ‘O vids cov mapbéve 
Tavdpope, 
From the title we learn that the Kontakion in honour of Joseph 
was sung on Monday in Holy Week; further, that each stanza 
began with a letter of the alphabet, followed by an acrostic 
consisting of the two words ‘AAgaBnrov ‘Pwpavod, that the melody 
was written in the fourth plagal mode and modelled on an 
already existing hymn beginning with the words ‘O vids cov 
rrapOéve ravduwmpe. The Kontakion consists of forty stanzas, each 
beginning with one of the following letters. 
aBydelnOixaApvéotpatrugxpw argaBnrov pwpravor 
The acrostic most frequently to be found indicates that ‘the 
humble Romanus’ is the author of the poem: ¢époy axpoorixi8a 
THvde Too TamEwod pwpavod, OF TOO Tamewod pwyavod robTo 76 
mroinua, OF Tob Tamewot pwpavod 6 padyds. 

It sometimes happened that the hymn-writer wanted to write 
more stanzas than there were letters in the acrostic. In that 


t J.-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, i, pp. liv-Ixxviii; G. Cammelli, Romano il Melode (1930), pp. §1~723 
E. Mioni, Romano, pp. 11-17. 
2 K. Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu Romanos’, $b. B.A. (1898), p. 135. 
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case he had to use some of the letters of the acrostic twice for 
two consecutive strophes, e.g.: 


a a Ne z ae fis 8: yoy 
TTOU TATELVOU yaBpur O UELVOS OUTOS ALYY apNy. 


In another case, in the poem of an anonymous hymn-writer in 
memory of St. John Chrysostom, the principle of doubling letters 
js carried even farther. The direction from the title: 


d¢épov dxpoorixida rHvbe° eis TOV xpvadoTojiov 


js executed as follows: es tov yxppvvacoocorropop.? 

At the time when the Kontakia were written the Greek lan- 
guage had already lost the difference between long and short 
vowels, the basis of the quantitative metre of classical poetry ; 
w had become equal to 0; , «x, and o« were pronounced as a short 
t, a.ase. A new system of versification had developed based on 
the principle that all the stanzas had to have the same number 
of syllables as the Hirmus on which they were modelled and that 
the stress accents had to have the same place in all the stanzas 
as in the verses of the Hirmus. 

The discovery that the hymns, which were transmitted in 
Byzantine liturgical manuscripts and in the printed Service- 
books of the Greek Church as prose texts, were composed in an 
elaborate rhythmical scheme of lines of varying length was made 
by Pitra in 1859,3 and expounded in detail in his Hymnographie 
de l’église grecque (Rome, 1867). He also drew attention to the 
following passage from an unpublished treatise on prosody by 
the grammarian Theodosius,‘ in which the two main principles 
of Byzantine hymnography are laid down: ‘He who wants to 
compose a Kanon, has first to set the Hirmus to music; then he 
shall let the Troparia follow, which must have the same number 
of syllables as the Hirmus, and the stress-accents on the same 
syllables (i.e. in all the lines corresponding to the leading line of 
the Hirmus), and preserve [the features of] the model.’5 

The composition of a Kontakion, or, at a later date, of a 
Kanon, was a task which a poet could not achieve who was not 

1 K. Krumbacher, ‘Die Akrostichis in der griech. Kirchenpoesie’, Sb. B.A. (1903), p. 613. 

2 Tbid., p. 597. 

3 Cf. the Introduction to the present book, pp. 3 sqq- 

* Analecta Sacra, p. xivii. 

5 ddv nis Ody movficat xavéve, npGrov Set wedloa roy elpudr, elra émayayelv 7a rpomd pie, foovda- 


Bodvra xal Spovovoivra 7G elpud, kal tév oxowév dmoowlovra. Theodosius of Alexandria, quoted 


by Pitra, op. cit., p. xlvii. 
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also a skilled musician.’ Music and poetry had to make a single 
entity. To adapt the Troparia to the melody of the Hirmus 
it was not sufficient to make each line, corresponding to a line 
of the model strophe, of equal length, i.e. with the same number 
of syllables, but the stress accents must also fall on the same 
syllable as in the Hirmus, in order to make the accentuated notes 
of the melody coincide with the accentuated syllables of the 
stanzas. 

The Kontakion makes its appearance suddenly, without ante- 
cedents. Byzantine hagiography attributes its introduction into 
Eastern liturgy to Romanus, who is praised by Germanus, the 
author of a hymn in honour of the saint, as 

Tpairn xaddv dnapyi 

&dOns, owrnpias adopuy, 

‘Pwyave rarep hudav: 

dyyedny yap duvwdiav ovarnadpevos, 
Geomperr@s émedeitw viv modrelay cou.? 

(Earliest first-fruit of beautiful (hymns), thou wast manifested a means 
of salvation, Romanus our father, composing the angelic hymnody, thou 
hast shown thy conversation meet for God.) 


This monostrophic hymn was sung on 1 October, the day on 
which the Eastern Church celebrates the feast of St. Romanus. 
In order to show the combination of ‘Voice and Verse’ in a 
Byzantine panegyric poem we give the hymn in full, according 
to the version of a thirteenth-century Sticherarion, Codex 1499 
of the Vatopedi Monastery on Mount Athos. The melody, 
composed in the second plagal mode,‘ runs as follows: 


n n SS 


= cea “esa —— = =i 
——————— —— = = 
oe = oe 3 oe eo 
Hpb =r) a= div. . dw-op-xh = digs, ow = 
Nat ops 
SS ee =| 
——— = —————— a ee 
c- oe o—e. 
—_ — Pence ~~ 
- mm pi~ as aB- op- wh — ‘Pu-pa- ve va + rep 4 - paw 


1 det 88 rév wowriy eumeipor elvar rijs povorrs, iva peily KadOs 7 noulpara. Ibid, p. xlvii. 
2 Cf. Pitra, dualecta sacra, p. xxvi. 

13 The term Sticherarion has been explained in p. 142. Cf. also the Introduction to the present 
writer's edition of ‘Die Hymnen des Sticherarium fiir September’, in M@.M.B. Transcripta, vol. i 
(1936), pp. xi-xili, and xxix-xxxvii, 

4 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Signatures and Cadences of the Byzantine Modes’, 4.B.S., No. 
xxvi (1923-5), pp. 83-4. 
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Sa ee 
4. —*. aaa 

— oS 5 —s o—5— =e 4 2 at a 

= as e Ne an See 

dy -ye ~~ wp yap Sa jiiia = Ble fey Gere era: 2 

_ N — 

3} — = = 3s ss I |. 

eS ee ee eee 

4, ghgie spe nivehien Bem. o's wpe aes ee men deliate” sayy “abe 

> 4 — 
7 — F — a a“ —— a Z = ce! wa 
=e rs es. J Jee ji« a a a -—— 


pa -opdy xat nw - 85 ~ vow dv~ zpw-Oj-vae robs a - w= pyolv ~ rds ce. 


The association of the name of Romanus with the rise of the 
Kontakion makes it possible to fix the date of its reception into 
Byzantine liturgy within the first decades of the sixth century. 
Romanus was a Jew by birth. He was born at Emesa on the 
Orontes, became deacon at Berytus in northern Phoenicia, and 
went to Constantinople in the days of Anastasius I (491-518)! to 
join the clergy of the Theotokos Church. Here, according to 
the legend, he was given the gift of hymn-writing by a miracle 
and composed more than a thousand Kontakia. In August 555 
part of Constantinople was destroyed by an earthquake. The 
disaster was commemorated every year on the day it had hap- 
pened by hymns and prayers. Romanus, who in his Kontakia 
frequently alludes to contemporary events, mentions the earth- 
quake in a ‘Psalm’, which was sung on Wednesday of the third 


1 The feast of St. Romanus is celebrated on 1 October. From the Vita of the Saint in the 


famous Menologion of Emperor Basilius I (Cod. Vatic. 1613) we learn that Romanus lived in 


the days of Emperor Anastasius (én r&v xpévwr ‘Avacraciou tod BactAéws); but there were two 
Emperors of that name, Anastasius I (491-518) and Anastasius II (713-16). Pitra, Grimme, De 
Boor, Maas, Papadopoulos-Kerameus were in favour of the earlier date; Christ, Gelzer, Vailhé, 
and Petrides of the later. Krumbacher changed his opinion several times, In 1905 Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus succeeded in solving the problem by discovering in a hagiographical MS. containing 
the Life of St. Artemius, a passage, stating that the hymns of Romanus were sung in the days of 
Heraclius (610-41). At the same time P. Maas published an article, ‘Die Chronologie der Hymnen 
des Romanus’, B.Z. (1906), pp. 1-44, in which he proved from references in the hymns to con- 
temporary events that Romanus lived in the sixth century. A survey of the controversy about the 
chronology of Romanus is given in G. Cammelli’s Romano il Melode (1930), pp. 11-18. 
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week of Lent.! Since the Kontakion was obviously written 
under the immediate impression of the disaster,? and no event 
later than it is mentioned in a poem by Romanus, it may be 
assumed that he died shortly after 555. ‘ 

The maturity of diction in the Kontakia of Romanus, his 
mastery of the problems which the form offered to the Melode 
make it difficult to accept the tradition that he invented the new 
poetical genre in a moment of inspiration. We can, however, 
hardly disregard the fact that Romanus was considered by 
Byzantine hagiographers as the first hymn-writer to compose 
Kontakia, and that no Kontakia earlier than his have been 
found in Byzantine liturgical manuscripts. The answer to 
these apparently contradictory facts is that antecedents of 


the Kontakion existed in Syriac ecclesiastical poetry, and that . 


Romanus, being of Syrian origin, was well acquainted with 
them. It was his great achievement to have adapted them to 
the spirit of Byzantine hymnography, and to have introduced 
the new form of ecclesiastical poetry into the liturgy of Con- 
stantinople. 

Investigations carried out by Grimme, Meyer, Maas, Emereau, 
and Baumstark} have shown that the essential features of the 
Kontakion derive from the main forms of Syriac poetry in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, viz. Memra, Madrasha, and Ségitha. 
Of these three forms, the MemrA, the poetical homily, must 
be regarded as the most important for the development of the 
Kontakion. Like the Memra, the Kontakion had its place in 
the Morning Office after the reading of the Gospel and para- 
phrased the text of the Scriptures. There is, however, a notice- 
able difference between Memra and Kontakion. The Memra 
invariably has the character of a sermon, while the Kontakion 
in the most perfect hymns of Romanus loses the homiletic 
character and, by assimilating elements from MAdrasha and 


1 Cf. E. Mioni, Romano, p. 86. 


2 425 Waduois eyépaipov nord zBremov 82 dpre 
Zodiay xat Blptvy, rots vaods robs tepods 
Burdpes ras &Bégous wemérous els 76 Bases. 
rijs dvw moderelas (Ibid., pp. 100-1.) 


430 of rod Bamriaparos viol. 

3 Cf. H. Grimme, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten Epbraems des Syrers (1898); W. Meyer 
(Speyer), ‘Anfang u. Ursprung der lat. u. griech. rythm, Dichtung’, Abb. B.A. xvii. 2 (1884); 
P. Maas, ‘Das’ Kontakion’, B.Z. (1910), pp. 290 sqq.; C. Emereau, Saint Ephrem le Syrien (1919); 
Pp. 978qq.; A. Baumstark, ‘Festbrevier u. Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten’, Studien z. 
Geschichte u. Kultur des Altertums, iii (1910). 
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Ségitha, develops into a poetical description of the object of © 


~ the feast on which it is sung.! 


The hypothesis of the Syrian origin of the Kontakion has 
recently been strengthened, but at the same time set in the right 
perspective, by the discovery of the Greek text of the Homily 
on the Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, dating from the 
middle of the second century. Fragments of the homily in 
Syriac have been known for a long time, but were regarded as 
being written in prose. Investigations? into the style and struc- 
ture of both the Greek and Syriac texts, however, have shown 
that Melito’s Homily on the Passion is composed in oratorical 
prose, which makes use of all the features typical of Semitic 
poetry. The entire homily is written in lines of from four to 
seventeen syllables. Lines of from seven to nine syllables are 
most common.* Rhyme is frequent, both in the Greek and Syriac 
texts, not as a formal element, but as a means of emphasizing 
certain lines of either parallel or antithetic content. 

The discovery of Melito’s homily makes it evident that the 
creation of the poetical sermon can no longer be attributed to 
Ephraem the Syrian (f 373) or his immediate predecessors. This 
form goes back to the early days of Christianity and has developed 
from sermons in oratorical prose. Let us illustrate the develop- 
ment from the Early Christian sermon in the days of Melito to 
the Kontakion by giving a few examples showing the connexion 
of the poetical homily with the preceding Lesson. 


Second century 
Melito, Homily on the Passion :3 
(1) ‘Hl pev ypadn Tis ‘EBpairas e€ddov dvéyvwora, 
Kat Ta pryyara. Tob pevarnptou Siaceoadyrat, 
7@s 76 mpdBarov Overar 
Kai mAs 6 Aads odblerar. 


1 Cf. C. Emereau, op. cit., Pp. 100. 

2 Campbell Bonner, ‘The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis’, Studies and 
Documents, xii (1940). 

_ 3 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Melito’s Homily on the Passion. An Investigation into the Sources of Byzan- 
tine Hymnography’, ¥.T.S. xliv (1943), 41-52 P. Kahle, ‘Was Melito’s Homily on the Passion 
originally written in Syriac?’, ibid., pp. 52-6. 

* The heptasyllabic line is the typical scheme in Ephraem’s homilies. Cf. C. Emereau, Sainz 
Epbrem, pp. 40 sqq. and pp. 50-1; he also makes use of tetrasyllabic and heptasyilabic lines (ro 
abrod Adyou rerpavMaBa, rob abrod Aéyov énraaviefa). Tbid., pp. 39 and 52-3. 

5 Studies and Documents, xii. 87. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Melito’s Homily’, ¥.T.S. xliv. 45. 
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(2) Toivey Edvere, & d&yamnnrot: . 
odtws éoriy Katvov Kai TraAdady, 
didiov Kai mpdaxatpov, 
pOaprov Kat adbaprov, 
Ovnrov Kat d0dvarov 
70 Tob mdcya pvoTipiov. 

((z) The Scripture of the Hebrew Exodus has been read, and the words 
of the mystery have been explained; how the sheep is sacrificed and how 
the people are saved. (2) Therefore, hear ye, beloved : thus the mystery of 
the Passover is new and old, eternal and transient, corruptible and in: 
corruptible, mortal and immortal.)! 


Fourth century 
Ephraem, ‘Encomium in honour of Basil the Great’ :? 
Kalvard pot dxods, 
adeAgpol ayarnroi, 
Senyjoouar tuiv 
Kadrlarny Supynow. 
(Listen to me, beloved brethren. I will relate to you a beautiful tale.) 


Fifth century 
Basil of Seleucia, Ovatio in Herodiadem :3 
Ty ris ‘Hpwdid8os dpynow 
4) tay Ebayyedioy orjepov 
hte orndreder puri}. 
(The voice of the Gospel to-day proclaims to you the dance of Herodias.) 


Sixth century 
Romanus, Kontakion of the Ten Virgins :* 
Tis tepas rapaBodjs 
Ths ev edayyeAlots 
dxovous TOv Trapbdvev 
ébéorny, evOvpyoes 
Kat Aoyispods dvaxway, 
Tas Thy ris axpdvrou 
rrapbevias dperiy 
at déxa prev ebvdakav 
' Studies and Documents, xii. 168 (C. Bonner’s translation). Cf. G. Zuntz, ‘On the opening 
sentence of Melito’s Paschal Homily’, The Harvard Theological Review, xxxvi (1943), 299-315- 
2 §, Ephraemi Syri Opera, i, ed. S. J. Mercati (Rome, 1915), p. 143. 
3 P.G, xxx, c, 225. Other examples are given by P. Maas in his study on the Kontakion, 


B.Z. xix. 289. 
4 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, p. 78. 
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tats wévre Sé rapGévais 

éyévero 

dxaprros 6 mévos. 
(Hearing the holy parable of the Virgins from the Gospel, I was dis- 
traught, revolving thoughts and reasonings: how it came about that the 
ten virgins preserved the virtue of undefiled virginity, while for five their 
toil was barren.) 


The influence of Ephraem on Romanus has been shown in 
a study already mentioned by Wehofer on the ‘Hymn on the 
Second Coming of Christ’, by Romanus. Both were firm ad- 
herents of the Orthodox Church and held the same views on 
the much discussed dogmatic questions of Early Byzantine theo- 
logy: Christology and Mariology. In his Kontakion on the 
Sevrépa wapovaia Romanus drew largely on Ephraem’s sermons 
on the same subject. His dependence on Ephraem goes so far 
that some of the stanzas of his Kontakion are paraphrases of 
passages from Ephraem’s homilies, and he follows his model so 
closely that not only the same thoughts but even the same words 
are used. The technique of Romanus can be studied, as has been 
done by Wehofer, by setting side by side a stanza of Romanus, 
the sixteenth Troparion, based on Matt. xxiv. 30-1, and the 
corresponding passage from Ephraem’s homily : 


Romanus! Ephraem 
Niydie Oeie, cwrip jar, ; 
toa Seténs@ cou pera Sdn dvexdorou™ 


330 Thy dveixacrov™) Stvapuv®) mpotpexdvrw?) raiv rayparwv's) 
dyyAwr) rdvrwv® ra rdypara’s) evidrrov ris 8dEns adrod 
dyyeho, dpyayyeAwy's) 
ndvres® drdsyes®) rupdg 0) dyres' 
Kal morapds4)) zAjpns't2) grupds 3) 
€v poPep@e4) poltpare, 
XepovPip's) Eyovra 7d PAdupa Kdrw 
kal Lepadi“®) lerdpevor 


kal Tov dpyayyéhwy's) 
dvupvodvra mporpéxovar®) 
7p Tob Opdvov cov, Kupie* 
335 PAdE®) SE médovaw odor 
mupos) narakalovea 


(9) 


kal Tip yi éxxabaipovea: 


Kab rorapost)) 8é kal kpuBovra 74. mpdowra(!?) 
aremAnpwpevos 2) kat rods 7d8as ev Tésoapot mrépuée 
340. Gpixrod"4) zupds 3) aporpéxer*7) trav mupivwr") Kexpaydra preva. pikys 


Xepoupele 5) nai Lepadeis"®) 8é 
1 Cf. T. W. Wehofer, ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn’, Sitzber. d. Ak. d. Wiss. 1. Wien, pbil.-bist. Kl. cliv (1907), 1-195. The Canticum de Tudicio 
Extremo was first published by Pitra in Anal. Sacra, pp. 35-43. A textual-critical edition was made 
by K. Krumbacher in ‘Studien zu Romanos’, $b. B.A. (1898), pp. 163-83; G. Cammelli’s edition 
of the Kontakion, op. cit., pp. 215~49, is based on Krumbacher’s edition. The sixteenth Troparion 
is analysed by Wehofer in his study, pp. 82-8. 
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pera Tpdpov7) Aevroupyodat* 
Kal SofoAoyoior 
A€yovres"8) dzratarws 

345 76v Buvov rév rprodyrov'(19) 


bg (a8) & se ‘ 
kat A€yovra"®) Erepov mpos Erepov 
Tpiadytos, 29) 

tpiodyros 19) 

tprodytos |) § Kipws. 


é if if (17) 
7a TMpocw7Ta KpUTTOVaL 
7 F 
xpavydlovra: Adéa cor, 
Kpira Sixadrare. 


(Romanus: . 

Divine Bridegroom, our Saviour, that Thou mayest show Thine in- 
comparable power, all the ranks of the Angels and Archangels, Praising 
Thee in song, run forth before Thy throne, O Lord: They flit as a flame of 
fire which burns and cleanses the world; and a stream runs forth filled 
full of awful fire. Cherubim and Seraphim serve Thee in fear and glorify 
Thee, singing incessantly the thrice holy hymn. They cover their faces 
and cry aloud: glory to Thee, most righteous Judge.) 


There is, however, a marked difference between the two poets: 
Ephraem is verbose, Romanus concise; he uses half as many 
words as his predecessor to describe the same situation. There 
is further, at least by Western aesthetic standards, a difference 
of poetical quality between the hymn-writers: Ephraem has 
written, for example, most excellent hymns on the Nativity; 
but they cannot match the effect of the famous hymn of 
Romanus, beginning with the words: 


‘H map8évos ovjpepov 
tov drrepovovov TiKTEL 
Kat % yh 7d omjAatoy 
7@ ampocitw mpoadyer. 

dyyedor pera. Troueveo 
So€oAoyobar, 

pedryou 5é pera dorépos 
ddouropobat: 

80 ayuds yap eyerv}Oy 
mratdtov véov 
6 7™po aidvey beds. 

(The Virgin to-day bears the Superessential and the earth brings the 
cave to the unapproachable. Angels give praise with shepherds and Magi 
journey with a star. For the God who is before the ages was born for us a 
young child.) 


Romanus is the poeta vere Christianus of the age of Justinian. 
His Christology is closely related to that which was made the 
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basis of civil law by the Emperor in his Codex. He glorifies the 
Nativity, the Life, and Passion of Christ, the mystery of the 
relation of the two Natures in Christ. His religious practice is 
that of the average Byzantine Orthodox Christian, whose adora- 
tion includes an ever-increasing circle of saints and martyrs ;! 
but he shares with him the polemic spirit against heretics and 
pagans. His Kontakia contain violent outbursts against Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, as well as against the spirit of ancient Greek 
poetry and philosophy ; they occur suddenly and most effectively, 
and demonstrate the homiletical character of the Kontakion far 
more convincingly than investigation on historical or philological 
lines could do. 

Let us take as an example the Hymn on Pentecost,” based on 
Acts ii, describing the miracle of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
In dramatic language Romanus assures his listeners that all who 
believe in Christ shall ‘speak one word, not many and proclaim 
one God, not many’. The Kontakion seems to have come to 
an end with the profession of the Creed. But with the eighteenth 
Troparion Romanus suddenly changes the subject. He asks, 
should not those who speak ‘with other tongues’ rank before all 
others? And he continues :+ 


(18) Té dvodor kai BapPaivovow 
of “EXAnves ; 
rt davrdlovras mpos "Aparov 
Tov TpLaKaTdparov ; 
ri mAavavrat mpos [arava ; 
Anpooberny ti arépyovor 
tov dobevy ; 
rN tome 
Tt a opwow Opnpov 
Gvetpov apydv ; 
ri Hvbaydpav Opvaodar 
A t f 
tov Sixaiws dypwhevra ; 
ri 8€ Kal pr) tpéxovar 
cy ries p 
kai o€Bovow ols evedavioby 
76 ravéyov TIvedya ; 


1? A complete edition of the poetical works of Romanus by P. Maas is still unpublished. For the 
time being the collections by Pitra, Christ, Krumbacher, Maas, Cammelli, and Mioni must be 
consulted. Prose translations in English of the ‘Ode for a dead Brother’ and the ‘ Death of S. John 
the Baptist’ by Tillyard have been published in his Byz. Music and Hymnography. 

2 Analecta sacra, pp. 157-64. 

3 Ibid. p. 163. 

4 Ibid, p. 164 
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(19) ‘Yprjowper, adeAdoi, 

tév pabyrav tas yAdooas, 

6rt od Adyar Kopp, 

andr’ ev Svvdper Geia 

eleiypnoav adyras: te 

(Why do the Greeks boast and puff themiselves up? Why do they dream 

of Aratos the thrice accursed? Why do they err after Plato? Why do they 
love Demosthenes the feeble? Why do they not see that Homer is a vain 
dream? Why do they prate of Pythagoras who rightly has been silenced? 
And why do they not hasten and honour those to whom the All-holy Spirit 
appeared ?—Let us praise, brethren, the voices of the disciples, because 
they captured all men by divine power, and not by fine words.) 


Romanus, in his revolt against the greatest minds of the 
Classical world, is not unaware of their greatness. But it must 
be remembered that he does not address his audience as a 
thetorician but as a preacher speaking from the pulpit, like his 
predecessors the three Cappadocians or John Chrysostom. Like 
the latter he contrasts the Christian ideas and ideals with those 
of the Greek thinkers, orators, and poets, and tries to create in 
the minds of his audience appreciation of the divine truth, con- 
veyed by the words of the Apostle, which Romanus takes from 
the Gospel and paraphrases in a diction no less poetical than 
that of the greatest classical authors.! 

Romanus is the outstanding figure in Byzantine hymnography. 
Until the twelfth century his Kontakion on the Nativity was sung 
every year at Christmas, during dinner in the Imperial Palace, 
by a double choir of singers from Sancta Sophia and the Church 
of the Apostles.2 His fame was, indeed, so great that he was 
considered the paramount Melodos, and more Kontakia than he 
wrote were ascribed to him in order to heighten their value. Thus, 
as has already been mentioned, we read in the title of Codex 
Grottaferrata E 8 vii—which in its main part is a Kontakarion, 
a cycle of Kontakia for the ecclesiastical year—that this Psalti- 


kon (i.e. the book for the Soloist) is the work of the ‘Melode.- 


* The polemic spirit in the poems of Romanus has been criticized by P. Maas in’his study ‘Die 
Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos’, B.Z. (1906), pp. 1-44. We may, however, understand 
the attitude of Romanus better by comparing his passages against the Greeks with those of a great 
contemporary poet, Paul Claudel, when the author speaks in his ‘Magnificat’ as defensor fidei in 
an age filled with the spirit of religious indifference: ‘Restez avec moi, Seigneur, parce que le 
soir approche et ne m’abandonnez pas! — Ne me perdez point avec les Voltaire, et les Renan, 
et les Michelet, et les Hugo, et tous les autres infames!’ Cing Grandes Odes (1907), p. 108. 

2 Pitra, Anal, sacra, p. xxi. 
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Romanus’. The ascription of all the Kontakia to Romanus is 


obviously an exaggerated tribute, as can be seen from the large 
number of Melodoi whose names appear in the Kontakaria, and 
the figure of a thousand Kontakia mentioned in the Synaxaria 
should be understood merely to indicate his great productivity ' 

The uncertainty of authorship is particularly embarrassing in 
the case of the most famous hymn of the Byzantine Church, the 
‘Akathistos’ (Axd@aros duvos).*? We learn from the Patmos 
Codex of the Typikon of Constantinople, which represents the 
Ritual of the tenth century,’ that the hymn was sung either dur- 
ing the Vigil of the Saturday in the middle of Lent or during that 
of the following Saturday.* The titles of the hymn in the Konta- 
karia, however, indicate that the Akathistos was originally sung 
on the feast of the Annunciation, on 25 March. It is now sung in 
four sections during Matins of the first, second, third, and fourth 
Sunday in Lent, and i» tofo during the Vigil of the fifth Saturday 
in Lent. That day, the ‘Sabbath of the Akathistos Hymn’, has a 
special office. : 

The Akathistos hymn has in early manuscripts two Prooemia, 
one which serves as an introduction to the content, the other 
which praises the Theotokos as saviour of Constantinople and 
commemorates her victory by this hymn of thanksgiving. In 
the ‘Office of the Akathistos’ the first Prooemium To apooraybéev 
pvorixas ... (the Angel, understanding the secret command. . .) 
is first separated from the hymn and placed as Apolytikion 
(dzroAurixwov) at the end of Vespers. In the Office of the Orthros, 
ie. Matins, it precedes the second Prooemium TH dzeppdyw 
otpaTny@ Ta vixnrypia (To the invincible Leader I, thy City, 
freed from danger, dedicate the thanksgiving for victory . . .) 
which, as will be seen, is of a later date than the first one. 


* See the Index of Melodoi in N. B. Tomadakis’s edition of the works of Romanos, ‘Pwyavod rod 
Medwbot Tpvor, ii (Athens, 1954), 363 sqq. 

2 The name Akathistos (a privativum and xa@i{ev) means that the hymn was sung not sitting, 
i.e. standing. 

3 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Das Typikon der Patmos Hs. 266 und die altkonstantinopolitanische 
Gottesdienstordnung’, #.L. vi. 98-111. 

+ Kal ofav €PSoudda r&v vyoredv Kedleve b watpidpyys ire rH péop, eire TH pera ravryv €BSoudd« 
ylverat % mavvuyis év Bhaxépvais obrws. A. Dmitrievsky, Opisanie liturgicheskikb rukopiset,i(Typika), 
Kiev, 1895, p. 124. 

S$ Cf. P. de Meester’s Greek and Latin edition of the AxoAou#la rob Axafiorou tuvou es riHv 
trepaylav Geordxov—Officio dell’ inno Acatisto in onore della Santa Madre del Dio, Rome, 1903. 
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The Akathistos' has a form unique in Byzantine hymnography. 
It is a Kontakion of twenty-four stanzas, forming an acrostic of 
the letters of the alphabet. The Kontakion is divided into two 
main sections, each of twelve stanzas. The content of the first 
group is the story of Christ from the Annunciation to the flight 
into Egypt and Simeon’s recognition of God in the Child Jesus, 
The second part contains the praise of the Mystery of the In- 
carnation and a comment on its effect upon mankind, ending 
with a prayer to the Mother of God. The formal uniqueness of 
the Akathistos consists in the blending of the Kontakion with a 
garland of Salutations (ya:persoyot) which are appended to the 
odd stanzas. These odd stanzas have the same refrain as the 
Procemium :? ‘Hail, Bride unwedded’ (Xaipe, wyudy dvdudeure), 
the even stanzas the refrain ‘Alleluia’ (AAnAowia). 

In his narrative of the events from the message of the Angel to 
the flight into Egypt the poet makes extensive use of direct 
speech in the dialogues between the Angel and the Virgin, in 
the salutations of John the Baptist, the shepherds, the Magi, 
Simeon, the crowds of the strangers and the faithful and, finally, 
of the poet himself. Two heterogeneous elements of poetry are 
blended together with great skill and effect: the dramatic in 
the description of events and situations, and the lyrical in the 
panegyrics to the Virgin. The formal problem is handled with 
great ingenuity. Twelve Troparia, each consisting of nineteen 
lines and the refrain Xafpe, wydyn dvdiudevre, alternate with an 
equal number of shorter stanzas consisting of seven lines and the 
refrain AAAnAovia. Each of the twelve Troparia of twenty lines 
consists of two equal parts. In the first seven lines the poet 
describes the events and introduces the dramatis personae, fre- 
quently by direct speech ; in the second part he praises the Theo- 
tokos through the voices of the Angel, of the saints, of the nar- 
rator, and the crowd, in the style of the Early Christian litanies.* 
The Troparia of seven lines and the Alleluia-refrain correspond 


in their content-to the first parts of the extended Troparia. 


} The problems of the form of the Akathistos, its origin, and background, are discussed in my 
paper ‘The ‘‘Akathistos’’. A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x 
(1956), 141-74, and my book The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957), Introduc> 


tion, pp. vii-xcii, Transcription, pp. 3-88. 


2 Both Prooemia have, in fact, the same refrain; but I refer to the original Prooemium (Koukou- 


lion) Té spoorayfév, whereas the,second one took the already existing refrain from the hymn. 

3 The adoration of the Virgin in Byzantine poetry is the subject of a study by J.-B. Thibaut, 
Panégyrique de I’ Immaculée (1909). 

+ Cf A. Baumstark, ‘Ein friihchristliches Theotokion’, O.C., N.S. ix (1920), 36-61. 
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' By. addressing the Theotokos with an unending stream of 
attributes the poet created a poem’ which combines the features 
of the Kontakion with those of the Litany, as can be seen from 
the first Troparion, describing the appearance and salutation of 


‘the Angel: 


Ayyedos mpwroordrys 

odpavdber eréudln 

cizeiv Th Geotdxw rd Xalpe. 

Kal ovv TH dowpdtw davh 

owparovpevdy ae Oewpadv, Kupre, 

éflarato Kai tartare, 

Kpavydluy mpos abriy rowdra: 
Xaipe, 80 Fs xapa exAdpuper- 
Kaipe, 80 As 4 dpa. éxAettper- 
Xaipe, rod meadvros Abdap 4 dvadxAnas: 
Xaipe, rav Saxpiov ris Evas 4 AUtpwous+ 
Xaipe, tfos SvoavdBarov dvOpwaivors Aoyrapois: 
Xaipe, Babos Svc0ewpyrov~ kal dyyédwy dfOadpois- 
Xaipe, dru dmdpyers Paorrdws xabeSpa: 
Xaipe, drt Baordles rdv Baordlovra mdvra: 
Xaipe, dornp eudaivwy tov WAvov" 
Xaipe, yaorip evbéov copxwcews: 
Xaipe, & Fs veoupyetrar } rics: 
Xaipe, 8° fs Ppedoupyetra: 4 Kriorns: 
Xaipe, vipgdn avipudevre. 


(A captain of the angels was sent from heaven to say to the Virgin 
‘Hail!’, and seeing Thee, Lord, become corporeal, he was amazed and 
stood still and cried out to her with incorporeal voice : “Hail, thou through 
whom joy will shine forth! Hail, thou through whom the curse will be 
lifted. Hail, Restoration of the fallen Adam. Hail, Redemption of the 
tears of Eve. Hail, Summit inaccessible to human minds. Hail, Depth 
scarce visible even to angels’ eyes. Hail, because thou art the seat of the 
King. Hail, because thou bearest the Bearer of all. Hail, Star who makest 
visible the Sun. Hail, Womb of the divine Incarnation. Hail, thou through 
whom the creation is regenerated. Hail, thou through whom the Creator 
becometh a babe. Hail Bride unwedded.’) 


* For parallels to the blending of narrative and panegyric elements in earlier homiletical prose- 
Poetry see, e.g., the Excomium in S. Mariam Detparam, by Cyril of Alexandria, P.G. lxxvii, c. 


Xaipors Mapia 73 xeyspdov riis oixousergs- 

Xaipois Mapia 4 wemorepe 4 dufavros 

Xalpos Mapia % Aapnds 4 doPearos: «rh. 
oO 
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The question whether the hymn is the work of Romanus or of 
another Melodos has been widely discussed during the past fifty. 
years, i.e. from the moment the question of the date of Romanus 
had been settled and it was an established fact that he came to 
Constantinople during the reign of the Emperor Anastasius I 
(491-518)... The attribution of the Akathistos to Romanus was 
questioned on the basis of two arguments. The first one was that 
in some manuscripts the hymn-is ascribed to the Patriarch Ser- 
gius,? in others to George Pisides,? in the Latin version to the 
Patriarch Germanus,* and by Papadopoulos-Kerameus even to 
Photius. In a single manuscript only, in Cod. Thessalonic. 
Blataion 41, fol. 193, the name of Romanus appears as an alterna- 
tive to Sergius: 


* [aT a ‘4 , * . é 

OUTOL OL Gefor OLKOL ELOLY WS TLVES Aéyouat Lepytov TOU THVLKQUTA TOW ed x. 
Kavoravrwoundrews: dor S€ rod Oetov ‘Pwpavod [S:axdvov] rod pedrwdod. 
SHAov Sé eorw dad ray ed... . 6 


(These divine stanzas are, as some say, the work of Sergius, at that time 
. of Constantinople; according to others, however, the work of the 
divine Romanus, deacon and hymn-writer. . . .) 


The second argument in favour of one of the three Patriarchs 
of Constantinople—Sergius in the seventh, Germanus in the 
eighth, Photius in the ninth century—was the fact that the 
‘Akathistos’ was regarded as a ‘Hymn of Victory’ because of its 
Prooemium in which Constantinople praises the Theotokos for 
having saved ‘Her City’? from deadly peril. The hymn, therefore, 


' A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus found in Codex 30 of the University Library in Messina the report 
of a miracle which happened during the reign of the Emperor Heraclius (610-41): a boy was healed 
while he sang the Troparia of the ‘humble Romanus’. Cf. his article ‘“‘O ypdvos rijs dxpis roo 
‘Papavod"’, Néa ‘Hypa, xxix (Sept. 1905). Romanus must have lived in the sixth century, since he 
was known in the seventh century. Papadopoulos’s discovery made it impossible to place Romanus 
in the eighth century. 

2 Cf. W. Christ~M. Paranikas, Anthologia gr. carm. christ. p. 140; J.-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, 
i. 250. 

3 Migne, P.G. xcii, c. 1353 sqq. 

+ Cf. M. Huglo, ‘L’Ancienne version latine de Phymne acathiste’, Muséon, Ixiv (1951), 44-61. 
Huglo ascribes the Prooemium to Germanus, but points out that his investigation into the Old 
Latin version produced no argument against Romanus’s authorship. 

5 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus ‘“O Axd@oros ipvos, of ‘Pas xai & matpidpyns Ddrios’’, BiBa. 
Mapaody, vol. ccxiv (Athens, 1903). . 

6 Cf C. Emereau, ‘Hymnographi Byzantini. Acathisti Auctor’, £.0. xxi (1922), 259-63. 

7 Cf. N, Baynes, ‘The Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople’, Mélanges Paul Peeters 1, 
Analecta Bollandiana, \xvii (1949), 172. The article is reprinted in N. Baynes, Byzantine Studies 
and otber Essays (London, 1955), pp. 248-60. 
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was connected with one of the sieges which threatened Con- 
stantinople. In the Synaxar’ for the Akathistos the’ singing of 
the hymn is mentioned in connexion with the following three 
sieges : (1) in 626 by the Avars, Persians, and Slavs in the days of 
Heraclius when, in the absence of the Emperor, the Patriarch 
Sergius raised the spirit of the defenders and, after the miraculous 
liberation of the City, intoned the Akathistos in the Church of 
the Theotokos in the Blachernae-quarter. (2) 673-7 by the Arabs 
in the reign of the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus. (3) 717-18 
under Leo III, the Isaurian, which ended with the destruction of 
the fleet of the Arabs and the lifting of the siege on 15 August 718. 
According to the Synaxar the Patriarch Germanus sang the hymn 
in the night after the victory in the same church and the people 
responded with the refrain. In commemoration of the victory 
it is said the singing of the Akathistos was repeated every year 
during the Vigil of the feast of the Annunciation on 25 March. 
The Russian siege of 860 is not mentioned in the Synaxar, and 
it was chiefly A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus who supported the 
Photian authorship. But his pamphlet? was rejected by M. 
Thearvic in an article for which P. V. Winterfeld had provided 
material from his at that time unpublished study of the old 
Latin version of the Akathistos in a ninth-century St. Gall MS.3 
Printed, however, in journals which were not easily accessible 
to Byzantinists Thearvic’s article and Winterfeld’s study, which 
was soon afterwards published,* passed practically unnoticed ; 
we shall see later how important the evidence from the Latin 
version turned out to be. 

The first decade of this century proved to be the most fertile 
for the investigation of the poetical and theological background 
of the Akathistos, and it became clear that the Christological 
problems of the Akathistos were those of the age of Romanus, 
expounded by him in some of his other Kontakia.5 

T Printed in Migne, P.G., xcii, c. 1348-53. The Synaxaria are the equivalent to the Western 
Acta Sanctorum. 

2 Cf. p. 194 note 5. . 

3 M, Thearvic, ‘Photius et l’Acathiste’, E.0. vii (1994), 293~300. 

4 Cf. P. V. Winterfeld, ‘Ein abendlandisches Zeugnis tiber den dywos dxadftoros der griechischen 
Kirche’, Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertum u. deutsche Litteratur, Bd. 47 (1904), pp. 81-8, 

5 The main articles in which these questions have been discussed are: P. Maas’s review of P. de 
Meester’s articles on the Akathistos in Bessarione, Ser. II, vols, vi (1904), vii (1909), in B.Z., xiv 
(1905), 644. See also P, Maas, ‘Die Chronologie d. Hymnen d. Romanos’, B.Z. xv (1906), 1-45 ; 


“Das Kontakion’, 8.Z. xix (1910), 285-306; A. Baumstark’s review of J. Strzygowski’s book Der 
serbische Psalter, B.Z. xvi (1907), 656-8; P. F. Krypiakiewicz, ‘De hymni Acathisti auctore’, 
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Although, as work progressed, the scales turned more ang 
more in favour of Romanus’s authorship of the Akathistos, it 
needed evidence on which to base a new approach to the qu 
tion, i.e. to disprove the view, suggested by the Synaxaria, that 
the Akathistos was composed as a ‘Hymn of Victory’. In his 
study De Hymmni Acathisti auctore, P. F. Krypiakiewicz had clearly _ 
shown' that of the two Prooemia of the Akathistos, the Ts 
mpoaraxbev pvorixds rAaBav év ywooe (understanding the secret 
command) must be the original one; first, it follows the usual 
pattern and gives the argumentum, the content in brief, of the 
following Kontakion; secondly, it has the same refrain as the 
Kontakion ; thirdly, it is composed of words and phrases to be 
found in the Kontakion. Krypiakiewicz’ argument was, indeed, 
so conclusive that it was accepted by C. del Grande in his study 
and edition of the Akathistos.? 

It was Dom Huglo’s publication of the Latin version? of the 
Synaxarium, the Prooemium and the twenty-four stanzas of the 
Akathistos from Codex Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine 693, foll. 
109 V.-115 v. which made it evident that Photius and the Russian 
siege of 860 had to be discarded, because the Patriarch Germanus 
and details of the siege are mentioned in the Latin version which, 
on the evidence of its vocabulary, must have been made ‘between 
the third-fourth of the eighth century and the middle of the 
ninth’, though the manuscript dates from the end of the eleventh 
or the beginning of the twelfth century. This date is supported 
by the old Latin version in the St. Gall MS. which, as has already 
been mentioned, was published by Winterfeld in 1904, but re- 
mained unnoticed, until Dom Huglo referred to it. The St. Gall 
MS. C.78 has only the Synaxarium and the beginning of the 
Hymnus; but since the text in this ninth-century manuscript 
corresponds to that of the later manuscripts, Dom Huglo is cor- 
rect in assuming that all these manuscripts go back to an even 
earlier manuscript which is lost. 

Comparison of the Latin text with the Greek text provided 


B.Z. xviii (1909), 357-82. A survey of these articles is given in my paper ‘The ‘‘Akathistos’’. 
A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix-x (1956), 143-74, and in my 
book Tbe Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957), pp. XX-Xxxiii. 

T B.Z, xviii. 361, 

2 C. del Grande, L'Inno acatisto (Florence, 1948), p. 17. 

3 Dom M. Huglo, ‘L’Ancienne version latine de I’hymne acathiste’, Muséon, tome Ixiv (1951); 
pp. 27-61. 
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further evidence for an early dating of the Akathistos. The ex- 
amination of the Latin text showed that it differed from that of 
the best Greek manuscripts in exactly the same words and phrases 
as the manuscripts written in the Basilean monasteries in south 
Italy and Sicily. This peculiar version of the Akathistos, how- 
ever, did not originate in south Italy and Sicily, as was the general 
opinion, but came from the St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount 
Sinai! as can be seen from the text of the Akathistos in the tenth- 
century Kontakarion, Codex Vindob. suppl. gr. 96, which came 
from Mount Sinai and has the same divergencies from the text 
based on the Constantinopolitanean version, as the south Italian 
Greek Codices and, consequently, that of the Bibliothéque Mazar- 
ine in Paris, which contains the Latin text. 

If we take into account (1) the time which must have passed 
before the Latin copies were made from the lost original, (2) the 
time it must have taken for the hymn to become so famous that a 
Latin translation was considered desirable, (3) the fact that the 
translation was made from the Sinaitic version—-which differs 
so widely from the original that considerable time must have 
passed for these variants to arise—we must come to the con- 
clusion that the Akathistos hymn itself-—without the Prooemium 
TH breppdxw orparny@ must belong to the period in which the 
Kontakion flourished ; this was the age of Romanus. 


1 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘The Akathistos’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x (1956), 165; The Akathistos 
Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, ix (1957), pp. xxiii-iv. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE POETICAL FORMS: (II) KANON 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


6 bee last period of Byzantine hymnography began towards 
the end of the seventh century, with the introduction of the 
Kanon («xavdév) into the Orthros, the Morning Office. The Kanon 
is a complex poetical form, made up of nine Odes (Sai), each of 
which originally consisted of from six to nine Troparia. At a later 
date, owing to the introduction of a number of additional mono- 
strophic stanzas, only three of the Troparia of each Ode were 
used in the service. Structurally, therefore, the Ode is no 
different from a short Kontakion; the difference between the 
two forms lies in their content. The Kontakion is a poetical 
homily; the nine Odes of every Kanon are modelled on the 
pattern of the Nine Canticle$ from the Scriptures and have 
the character of hymns of praise. Whatever the object of a 
Kanon may be—the celebration of a feast of Christ or the 
Theotokos, or the commemoration of a saint or a martyr—the 
hymn-writer had to allude in each of the nine Odes to its 
scriptural model. 

Originally Kanons were composed only for Lent; at a later 
date, for the period between Easter and Pentecost. The new 
hymns replaced the singing of the canticles, which from now 
onwards were only recited and were followed by the singing of 
the Kanons. At a later date, when Kanons were composed for 
all the feast days of the ecclesiastical year, the custom of reciting 
the Canticles before the singing of the Kanons was maintained 
during Lent and between Easter and Pentecost; on other 
days the canticles were omitted and replaced by the Kanons.? 
The second Ode, modelled on the canticle ‘Give ear, O ye 
heavens’ (Deut. xxxii. 1-43), was, on account of its mournful 
character, only used in Lent, and in consequence Kanons des- 
tined for other. parts of the ecclesiastical year were subsequently 
composed without the second Ode. 


' Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Psalmenvortrag und Kirchendichtung des Orients’, Gottesminne, vii. 8 
(1912-13), p. 551. 
2 Cf. A, Baumstark, Liturgie comparée (1939), pp- 28-9. 
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Before entering into a more detailed examination of the new 
poetical genre we shall try to explain the reasons for the replace- 
ment of the Kontakion by the Kanon. In all the histories of 
Byzantine literature the view is put forward that, artistically, 
the Kontakia rank higher than the Kanons. Western scholars, 
therefore, find it difficult to understand how it was possible for 
the Kanon to displace the older form of ecclesiastical poetry in 
such a short time and so completely that only a few isolated 
stanzas from Kontakia remained in liturgical use. It was Pitra 
alone, whose judgement on all questions of Byzantine hymno- 
graphy can still be regarded as the most authoritative, who pro- 
vided an explanation. He pointed out that the new Melodes 
composed most of their hymns in the dark days of the Icono- 
clastic controversy. The hymn-writers of this period, threatened 
with persecution, exile, and death, were no longer preoccupied 
with the elegance of their diction, but only with the expression 
of the sombre mood of their age in their ‘rough and passionate 
ngs’. . 
ean the days of Justinian, and the development of monasti- 
cism on a broader basis, the mystical element in Byzantine 
theology penetrates every form of Byzantine piety. It permeates 
the works in the new poetical form, the Kanons, which obviously 
reflected the religious ideas and the atmosphere of the Byzantine 
Church at its height better than the poems of earlier generations 
of hymn-writers. Instead of the homiletic style of the narrator, 
heightened by the introduction of direct speech, which is charac- 
teristic of the Kontakion, we now find hymns of praise in an 
exultant or eschatological mood, expressing dogmatic ideas by 
the means of reiteration and variation. These highly elaborate 
repetitions produce in the listeners a mystical mood, which was 
intensified by the solemnity of the ritual, and the visual impres- 
sion of the icons. Direct speech, already known from the Kon- 
takia, now occurs to such an extent that the effect of this kind 
of poetry on the listener is sometimes almost that of a mystery 
play. On the feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady on 25 March, 
for example, the Pericope from the Gospel (Luke i. 26-38) is 
turned by Theophanes Graptos into a Kanon, composed—except 
for the first stanza of the first Ode and the whole of the ninth 
Ode—in the form of a dialogue between the Angel and the 


1 Pitra, Anal. sacra, p. xxxvii. 
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Theotokos.’ The dialogue, opened by the Angel, begins with the 
second stanza of the first Ode: 
dd} a’. 
*ASérw cor, Séarowa, 
xwayv viv Mpayv Tod mvevpatos 
Aavid 6 npomdrwp cov: 
dkovoor, Wyarep, 
Thy xappoadyny 
guy amps to ayyédov' 
xapay yap pnvier cor 
Thy dverrddnrov. 


x8) dyyehos. 

Bod cot ynOdpevos* 

KAivov 76 ods cou Kal mpdoyes por 
Geot karayyéMoyre 

addy darropov: 
edpes xdpw yap 

éveimov Kupiov 
Sy eb rw 
Hw edpev od8énore 

» ’ 

GAn Ts, mdvayve. 


‘H OcordKos. 

DPvwatirw por, dyyere, 

Tav ody pnudrwy i} Sdvapis: 
m&s éorat 6 elpnas ; 

A€ye caddorara, 
TBs ovadrpopat 

mapbévos otaa Kdpn ; 
TOs 5€ Kat yeryjoopa 

EArnp Tob Kricavros ; 


‘O dyyedros. 

Aodius pe dbéyyecbar 

Siaroyily, cis Zoue, 
Kal xalpw Gecbpevos 

Thy ov dapddecav’ 
Odpoe, Séorowas 

Gob yap Bovdopévov 
podins epaiverat 

Kal ra. wapdSo€a. 


"CE. Kandy els rév ebayyeMopev ris Bcordxov. Christ and Paranikas, Anth. gr, pp. 236-42. 
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(David, thy forefather, O lady, shall sing to thee, plucking the lyre of 
the spirit ; listen, O daughter, to the joyful voice of the angel, for he an- 
nounces to thee an inexpressible joy. 

The Angel: In joy I cry to thee. Incline thine ear and listen to me 
announcing the unbegotten conception of Ged. For thou hast found 
favour before the Lord as no other has ever found, O immaculate. 

The Mother of God: Make known to me, O Angel, the meaning of your 
words, how shall what you have said come to pass. Speak plainly: how 
am I, being a maid, to conceive, and how am I to become the mother of 
the Creator? 

The Angel: It appears that you believe me to be speaking deceitfully, 
and yet I rejoice to see your citcumspection. Take courage, O lady, for, 
through the will of God, even the incredible is easily accomplished.) 


The first, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Odes are built up. of 
four stanzas. Each stanza begins with a letter of the alphabet 
(‘H axpoortyis xar’ dA¢dByrov), in order. The last two Odes, the 
eighth and ninth, each of them built up of six stanzas, have their 
own alphabetic acrostic. In the eighth Ode the scheme is as 
follows. The stanzas have eight lines. In the first stanza the 
second letter of the alphabet is put at the beginning of the third 
line, the third letter at the beginning of the fourth, the fourth 
letter at the beginning of the fifth: 

“Axove, kdpn mapbéve dyvi}, 
eimdrw 87 6 FaBpuyr 
Boudry tpicrov dpyaiay ddnOiviy. 
Pevod mpos iro8oxnv éroipn Ge0d- 
Aid oof yap 6 axdipytos 
Bporois dvacrpadrcerat: 
8:6 Kat xaipwv Bod: 

(Refrain) evadoyetre mav7a Ta épya Kupiov rov Kupwov. 

(Listen, O pure Virgin, let Gabriel announce the old and true counsel 
of the Most High. Prepare for the reception of God; for, through thee the 
Boundless is to dwell among mortals. Therefore joyfully I cry: praise ye 
the Lord, all ye works of the Lord.) 


The same scheme is used throughout the Ode. 

In the ninth Ode, too, each stanza contains four letters of the 
acrostic, but the scheme is a different one: the stanzas are built 
up of seven lines, and the order of the letters is reversed. The 
acrostic begins with 92 and ends with A, as can be seen from 
the first stanza of the nmth Ode: 
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‘Qs euxpdxw be08 niBurd 
Pavérw pndapads xelp dpunrav: 
Xeidn 8¢ moray 7H Peoténw aouyjrws 
Dwi Too dyyédou dvapéArovTa 
ev dyahkdoe: Bodrw: 
' (Refrain) Xaipe Keyapirapéry 
6 Kupws pera aod. 

(The hand of the uninitiated must not touch the living Ark of the Lord, 
The lips of the faithful shall cry in ecstasy to the Mother of God, and never 
cease, echoing the voice of the angel: ‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee.’) 


The introduction of a different type of acrostic into the two 
last Odes is contrary to the custom of Byzantine hymnographers. 
W. Christ, therefore, maintains that these two last Odes were 
added by John Monachus.! This fact, however, would not ex- 
plain the ending of the first acrostic at the close of the seventh 
Ode, which is not in conformity with the general practice of 
extending the acrostic over the whole poem. The problem, there- 
fore, remains open for further investigation. 

The most significant difference between Kontakion and Kanon 
lies in the increased use, and the greater variety, of the music 
in the new poetical genre. All the stanzas of a Kontakion are 
sung to the melody of the Hirmus, which is kept, as far as we can 
gather, to a simple syllabic type, in which preponderance is 
given to the words of the hymn. The Kanon had originally nine, 
but in later usage mostly eight, different Hirmi, sung to a small 
number of Troparia in each Ode. This fact alone may be taken 
as a sign that in the new genre the weight had shifted from the 
words to the music. But the music itself was of a different type. 
Originally there may have been no marked difference between 
the music of the Hirmus of a Kontakion and that of a Kanon. 
But Byzantine music shows such a marked tendency to become 
increasingly florid? that we are entitled to assume that the music 
of the Hirmi of the Kanons changed at a relatively early date 
from its originally strictly syllabic structure to a more orna- 
mented style, which made use of groups of two or three notes set 
to a single syllable of the text. 


1 Cf. Anth. gr. p. 236, footnote. 


2 See the study of the present writer on “Ore 7 oravp—O quando in cruce in ‘Eastern Elements 
in Western Chant’, M.M.B., Amer. Ser., vol. i. 
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The Odes of the Annunciation Kanon were sung to melodies 

from Odes of other Kanons. The first Ode was sung to the melody 

of the first Ode of the Kanon Avoigw 76 ordua pou on the feast 

of the anniversary of the death of the Theotokos; it runs, 
according to Cod. Iviron 470, fol. 65", as follows: 


> n os te 
~~ i ae Sy. - —— SS —*\.. = 

5 SN: os a 

oe ao — oa = oa. | 
“oe a 
‘A - vol-gu 718 o7é-po pov Kal my~pu~ Of - ve - 7a aved-pa- 70s, 
>. . he — 
———— _ _—__\———& —— 

SS a ee ee ee ee 
a ae A oS cena — “o- 
cat X- yu € - pe-~ go> pu rh fa - w-MN - & pH- 

> a = > 
—_ & i a—en ae 
= 5S. SSI Z 2 
——— 
= pas. ps oN 
~ pt, kat 3 ~, dO} - 00 - pow gar - Spas may - y - yu - pi~ luv, 
5 i > > 
sas = om a ee 
SS SS 
= SS ee ee ee 
kal d= ow yn ~ OS - we - vos tab-rns Ta Got - pa - TO 


If the four stanzas of the first Ode of the Annunciation Kanon 
are sung to this melody, it will be seen how admirably the words 
fit the music. 

The tendency of the Orthodox Church to transfer the emphasis 
from the words to the music, which had its origin in the increasing 
splendour of the service, may explain why the study of the 
Kanons is less attractive from the literary point of view than 
that of the Kontakia. From the liturgical point of view, however, 
words and music form an indissoluble whole, and the examina- 
tion of the music will show that the melodies cannot be studied 
and appreciated without the texts from which they receive their 
expression and rhythmical nuances. But the question still re- 
mains to be answered of why the Orthodox Church eliminated 
the Kontakia at the end of the seventh century and replaced 
them by the Kanons.' The reason for this change may be found 
in the development and the expansion of the liturgy. 


T See the present writer’s paper ‘Kontakion and Kanon’, Aiti del Congreso. Internazionale di 
Musica sacra Rome 1950 (Tournai, 1952), pp. 131-3- 
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The great period of homiletics came to an end in the fourth 


century and was followed, as is generally accepted, by the decline 
of the art of rhetoric. Its place in liturgy was taken by the poeti- 
cal homily which finally developed into the Kontakion. By the 
nineteenth Canon of the Council in Tullo (692) the daily preach- 
ing, especially on Sundays, was made obligatory for all the higher 
clergy.’ This is exactly the date of the replacement of the Kon- 
takion by the Kanon. We may assume that the Kontakion sung 
after the reading of the Gospel in the Morning Office had to make 
way for the sermon of the preacher. But as the liturgy needed 
the embellishment of hymns, the singing of the Kanons, which 
had hitherto been customary only during Lent and between 
Easter and Pentecost, was introduced throughout the entire 
ecclesiastical year. This liturgical change, caused by the reintro- 
duction of the spoken sermon, seems to have been the decisive 
factor in eliminating the Kontakion and in introducing the Kanon, 

Byzantine hagiography ascribes the invention of the Kanon to 
Andrew of Crete, who was born at Damascus c. 660 and died as 
Bishop of Crete c. 740.2 Though his orthodoxy was doubted on 
account of his monotheletic tendencies, the Eastern Church ad- 
mitted his Kanons into the liturgy and made him a saint after 
his death. 

The Kanons of Andrew of Crete, most of them of an exceptional 
length, show the genre fully developed. His main work is the 
‘Great Kanon’ (6 péyas xaveiv) of the Mid-Lent week, consisting 
of 250 Troparia, divided into four sections: a stanza of the 
Kanon corresponds to nearly every verse of the canticles.3 The 
‘Great Kanon’ is a penitential hymn and must be sung in a 
spirit of contrition (werd cuvrerpypévns KapSias Kal pwvis), each 
Troparion being followed by three prostrations.4 The Eastern 
Church holds this hymn in the highest esteem and regards it 
as ‘the King of Kanons’. Andrew of Crete is certainly one of 
the greatest hymn-writers and, like Romanus, indefatigable in 
turning scriptural examples to the purpose of penitential con- 
fession.’ He owes much to Romanus, and his technique can best 
be illustrated by showing how he worked on the pattern of his 


T Sri Bei rods rav exxdnoudv mpoearéras ev néaus per jdpas, easpérws B& rails xupraxats, 
mdvra av KMjpov Kal rév Addy exbiddoxew rods ris ebceetas Abyous . . ... Mansi, Sacr. concil. coll., 
Cone, Quinisextum, Can. xix. 2 Cf. S. Vailhé, ‘André de Créte’, Ecbos d’orient, 1902. 
3 Christ and Paranikas, Antb. gr., p. xlii. 
5 J. M. Neale, Hymus of the Eastern Church* (1863), p. 23. 


* Cf. Nilles, Kalend. Man. ii. 148. ~ 
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model in paraphrasing the Proemium Yvy7 pou by Romanus in 
the fourth Ode of his ‘Great Kanon’. 


Puy pov, puxy pov, 
dvdora, vi xabetddeas 2 
76 Tédos eyyiler 
kat péAArets CopuBetaGar- 
dvdynov obv, : 
iva detanrai cov Xpiords 6 Beds, 
6 mavtaxod Tapa 
Kal 7a wdvra. tAnpev. 
(Romanus)! 


(My soul, my soul arise; why sleepest thou? The end is coming, and 


thou wilt be confounded. Be sober, that Christ the Lord may spare thee ; 
for He is everywhere and filleth all things.) Transl. by H. J. W. Tillyard. 


*Eyyile, puyy, 76 téos, 
eyyile xal ob dpovrifes, 

oby érowpdly: 

65 katpos ovvréuvet, Stavdornie- 
eyyds emi Obpais 6 Kperys eotw* 
ds dvap, ais avOos 6 xpdvos 

rob Biov Tpéxee: 

cl pdrnv raparroneba ; 


Avarnpov, & yuxy pov, 

ras mpdges cov, ds elpydow, 

avadoyilou, 

xal radras* én’ dxfeat mpood-yaye 

kal oraydvas ardAatov Saxptwv cov* 

eizé rappnotg ras mpadkets, 

ras evOvuyoes 

Xpwrd, Kai SixondOnre. 

(Andrew of Crete)? 

(The end is near, O Soul, it is near, and you take no heed. You make no 
preparation. The time is growing short; arise. Near, at the door, stands 
the Judge. 
Like a dream, like a flower the time of life is running out. Why are we 
confused by vain thoughts? 
Be sober, my soul, consider the works which you have done, and 
put them before your eyes, and let your tears run down. Confess your 
works and thoughts freely to Christ and be justified.) 


1 Anth. gr, p. go. . ee 
2 Tarats in Christ-Paranikas is obviously a misprint. 
3 Ibid., p. igo. Cf. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte d. byz. Lit, p. 667. 
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The first school of Kanon-writers flourished in the monastery of 
St. Sabas, near the Dead Sea, in the middle of the eighth century. 
The leading masters among a group of Greek, Syrian, Armenian; 
and Coptic monks were John Damascene and his foster-brother 
Kosmas of Jerusalem. Byzantine literary criticism considered 
the Kanons of these hymnographers as matchless,’ and this 
judgement has been confirmed by Neo-Greek writers on the 
history of Byzantine hymnography.? 

John Damascene (c. 675~c. 748) lived during the first period of 
the Iconoclastic controversy. His position in the Eastern Church 
can be compared to that which Thomas Aquinas holds in the 
Western. His De fide ovthodoxa has rightly been called ‘the great- 
est theological effort of Eastern scholasticism’,? his adherence to 
orthodoxy made him a powerful defender of the Icons in his 
three apologetical orations De imaginibus,* and his editorial work 
on the Oktoéchos gave him a prominent place in the history of 
Byzantine liturgy.5 


II, THE STRUCTURE OF THE KANON 
(a) The Resurrection Kanon 


Among the hymns of John Damascene the Kanon for Easter 
Day, called ‘The Golden Kanon’ or ‘The Queen of Kanons’, holds 
the most prominent place. 

In order to give the reader an idea of the style and the tech- 
nique of the first group of Kanon-writers, the full text of the Greek 
hymn is given, together with the prose translation by Neale,® 


« of yoov doparixol xavdves "Tadvvov re kal Koopa ovyxpacw odx eSéEavro ok 3éEawro dv, wexpis 
6 Kab? Apas Blos meparwbjcera. Suidas, Lexicon, ed. Bernhardy, i. 2, p. 1028. 

2 Cf, G, Papadopoulos, Supfodat es rip toroplay aap’ jyiv éxxAnoracrixs povores (1890), 
pp. 154-62. 

3H. B. Swete, Patristic Study (tg09), p. 113. 

4 P.G,, vol. xciv, cc. 1232-1420. 

5 Cf. Tillyard, Byz. Music and Hymnography, p. 21. 

6 The Greek text follows the version of Christ and Paranikas in the Anthologia graeca, pp. 218-21. 
The translation is taken from J. M. Neale’s 4 History of the Holy Eastern Church, vol. i, pp. 880-5. 
Neale handled the Greek text with great freedom, but his translation has the advantage over other 
attempts at finding English equivalents for the Greek words, since he drew on the language of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible just as John Damascene drew on that of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. In consequence the modern reader who does not know Greek is able to see the close connexion 
between the language of John Damascene, and all other hymn-writers, and that of the Scriptures. 
From the earliest days of investigations into the music of Byzantine hymns the words and the 
melodies of the Hirmi of "Avacrdcews tyépa have been made the object of studies by Western 
scholars. The most detailed of these is Dom H. Gaisser’s Les ‘Heirmot’ de Pagues dans P Office grec 
(Rome, 1905), first published in 0.C. iii (1903), 416-sro. H. J. W. Tillyard has given 2 literal 
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tho has also made the famous poetical version of the hymn,* 

beginning with: 

’Tis the Day of Resurrection : 

Earth! tell it out abroad! 

Jt should be noted that the Kanons were not sung without a 
preak, but with Troparia and short. Responses of the choir, sung 

after each of the Odes. 


5. 2 ‘ x ro ¢ . 
Kavaw eis riv xupraxiy rod Tacxa, 


Axes a 
ber 
@d7 a’. 

4 , <4 
VATTATEWS HULEPA, 
AaprpuvPadper Aaot- 

mdoxa Kuptov, mdéoxa* 
éx yap Bavdtou mpos Lwnv 
kal éx yijs mpos odpavey 
Xpiatos 6 Feds 
Wpds SeBiBacev, 


ros i 
€TTLVEKLOV dSovras. 


Kabapbapev tas aicijoes 
kab dyideba 
TO arposirw purl 
ris dvaordcews Xprorov 
éLaorpdmrovra, Kat 
‘yalpere’ pdaxovtos 
tpavds dxovadieba, 
emixtov dBdovres. 


Odpavoi pev ératiws 
eddparvéabwaar, 
yi 8é dyyaddudobu 
éoptalérw d€ Koopos 
dpards re amas 
kal ddpartos* 
Xpiords yap eytyyeptas, 
eidpootvn aidvios. 


translation of the Hirmi and a transcription of the music from an early-fourteenth-century MS., 
Cod. Cantab. Trin. 116 in his study ‘The Canon for Easter’, Laudate, vol. i (1923), pp. 61-71. 
IT oh published a transcription from Cod. Iviron 470 in Trésor de musique byzantine, i (Paris, 
1934), 3-6. 

! See Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church* (1863), pp. 33-48- 

2 This poetical version (abridged) has been included in the repertory of hymns of the Anglican 
Church; see, e.g., Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
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First Mode. First Ode 


On the day of the Resurrection let us, O people, be clothed with glad- 
ness ; it is the Pascha, the Pascha of the Lord: for from death to life, and 
from earth to heaven, hath Christ our Lord caused us to pass over, singing 
the Hymn of Victory. . 


Cleanse we our souls, and we shall behold Christ, glittering in the un- 
approachable light of the Resurrection; and we shall clearly hear Him 
exclaiming, Hail! and singing the Hymn of Victory. 


Let the Heavens, as it is meet, rejoice, and let the earth exult: and let 
the whole universe, visible and invisible, keep festival. For Christ hath 
arisen, and there is eternal joy. 


by y’. 
Aedre mona triwpev KQLVOV 
ob ex métpas dydvou reparoupyovpevor, 
2) 3 , : 
dW adbapotas ayy 
ane pr a 
éx radov dufpicavros Xpiorod, 
ev & orepeotueba, 


Nov ndvta rendijpwra dwrés, 
obpavds Te Kal yi kal 7a KarayOdna: 
éopralérw dé mica Kriow; 
thy éyepaw Xpicrod, 
ev @ orepeotipeba. 


Xbes ouveBarrdéuny aor, Xporé, 
owveyelipopat onpepov dvacrdvre cou 
ouvestaupovpny cor xGés- 
atrés pe ovvddEacov, awrip, 
ev TH Baowrela cov. 


Third Ode 


Come, and let us drink the new drink, not produced by miracle from the 
barren rock, but the fountain of immortality, bursting from the tomb of 
Christ, in whom we are established. 


Now are all things filled with light ; earth and heaven, and that which is 
under the earth. Now then let all creation keep festival for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in whom we are established. 


Yesterday, O Christ, I was buried together with Thee; to-day with 
Thee arising, I arise. Yesterday I was crucified together with Thee: 
glorify me, O Saviour, together with Thyself in Thy Kingdom. 
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poh 8’. 
’Ent rijs Gelas dvdaijs 
6 benydpos ‘ABBaxodys 
orirea pel” judy Kat Sexvitw 
dacadpdpov &yyedov 
Stampuaiws A€yorra: 
onpepov cwrnpia TH Kdope 
étt avéorn Xptords Hs mavrodvvayos. 


“Apony peév dis Siavoifas 
rhy wapbevedovoay vnddv 
négnve Xpwords: ws Bpords 8é 
dpvos mpoonydpevrat* 
dpwpos 8€ os dyevaros 
KndiSos 76 Hyerepoy mdaxa., 
kal ds Beds dAnOys TéAcLos A€AcKTAL. | 


‘Qs évadtavos duvds 
6 edroyovpevos Huty 
1h, eet 
aréfavos Xpiords Exovaius 
bnép mdvrwv TtébvTar 
mdoxa To Kabapripwoy, 
kal adOts ek rob rdgpovu dpatos 
Sexacoodyyns Hyutv capper Aros: 


‘O Ocomdrmp pev Aayid 
mp THs axWdous KBwrod 
WAaro oxiprav: 6 Aads S€ 
tod God 6 dytos, 
Thy TG cupBdrwy éxBacw 
opOvres, edppavddpev evbéws, 
Sr dvéorn Xprords Ss mavrodivapos. 


Fourth Ode 


Upon thy divine watch-tower, Habakkuk, Prophet of God, stand with us 
and show the Angel of light continually proclaiming, To-day is salvation 
to the world, for Christ, as Almighty, hath arisen. 


Christ appeared as a male, opening the Virgin’s womb; and, as mortal, 
He is named a Lamb. Spotless is our Pascha called, as being without taste 
of blemish, and, as true God, He is named perfect. 


As a yearling lamb, our blessed Crown, Christ, was of His own accord 
sacrificed as the expiatory Pascha for all; and again shone forth to us 
from the tomb, the beautiful Sun of Righteousness. 

6181 P 
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David, the Divine Father, leapt and danced before the mystic Ark; but. 
we, the holy people of God, beholding the forthgiving of the symbols, let us 
rejoice in God, for that Christ, as Almighty, hath arisen. 

BH &’. 
*OpOpicwpev SpOpov Babéos 
kai avri pdpov Tov duvor 
mpocoiowpev T@ Seorrdty: 
kal Xprordv dpsdpeba 
Stxaroodyns Fro, 
néot Cony avaréMovta. 
Thv duerpdv cov edotayxviav 
of tats Tob GSov ceipats 
ouvexopevor SeSopKdres 
mpos TO POs HrelyovTo, 
Xpiord, dyaMopeven 08%, 
Ldoxa xpototvret aidvov. 
FHpocédwpev Aaprradydspor 
7 mpoidvre XpiotS 
éx 708 pvipatos as vupdien, 
kal cvveoprdcwpev 
tais pidredprois Taber 
Tldoya Gcot' 76 swriprov. 


Fifth Ode 
Let us arise very early in the morning, and instead of ointment let us 
bring a hymn to our Lord. And we shall behold Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, Causing life to spring forth to all. 


They that were held by the chains of Hades, when they beheld Thy 
gentle pity, O Christ, hurried onward to light, applauding, with joyful foot, 
. the Eternal Pascha. 


Let us draw near with lamps in our hands, to Him that as a Bridegroom 
comes forth from the tomb. And let us, with the company that loves the 
Feast, celebrate-together the saving Pascha of the Lord. 

54s’. 
Kariides ev tots xatwrdros ris yijs 
kal auvérpupas roxAods 
aiwvious KaTdxous 
merrednpevwv, Xpror€, 
Kab Tpinpepos 
as ék Kyirovs "Iwvas 
e€avéarns Tot ragov. 


| 
iE 
’ 
| 
4 
| 
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GDurd£as 74 ofjpartpa cba, Xpioré, 
eényepOys Tob tddov, 
6 Tas Kreis ris mapPévou 
py) Avpnvdpevos 
ve réKw oov, 
kat avéwtas piv 
mapadeicou Tas TUAas. 
Zuwrip pov.lav te kal &butov 
iepetov ws Beds 
ceavrov éxovoiws 
mpocayayar 7 marpl 
ouvavéarnaas 
nayyevh Tov Addu, 
dvaotas €k Tob Tadov. 


Sixth Ode 


Thou didst descend into the lowest parts of the earth, O Christ ; and 
having broken the eternal bars which held the prisoners, Thou didst on the 
third day, as Jonah from’ the whale, rise again from the tomb. 


Thou didst preserve inviolate the seals, O Christ, when Thou didst rise 
from the tomb: Thou didst not burst the bars of virginity in Thy birth, 
and didst open to us the gates of Paradise. 


My Saviour, Who didst offer Thyself to the Father, a living and un~ 
sacrificed victim, as God, Thou didst raise, together with Thyself, Adam 
and all his race, when Thou didst arise from the tomb. ‘ 

8H 6" 
‘O maidas ex xapivou puodpevos 
yevdpevos avOputros 
mdoxet &s Ounrés 
kal Sia 7dBous Oo Ovyrdv 
adbapaias evdver edrpéreaar, 
6 pdvos eddoynros TOv Tarépwv 
eds Kat drrepévdotos. 


Dovaixes pera ptpwv Gedppoves 
dzicw cov edpapov* 
év 8€ obs Oyyrév 
. bes 
pera Saxptwv elirouv, 
mpocexdynoav xaipavoa COvra Gedy, 
kai IIdoya 76 pvorixey cots, Xpioré, 
pabntais ednyyedicavro, 
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@ovdrov éoprdloper véxpwaw, 
Bou rHv xabaipeow, 
adAns Boris 
Tis atwvriov drapyny, 
kal oxipravres dpvodjev téy altiov, 
tov pdvov eddoyntéov T&v Tarépwv 
Bedv Kai drrepévdo£ov. 
"Oc 8 es} D 
s Svtws iepd Kal mavéopros 
airy 1} cwriptos 
Ves , 
wé Kat dwravyis, 
Tis Aapmpoddpov juepas 
tis éyépoews obca mpodyyedos, 
, vy Pa ey 
év } 76 dxpovoy das éx rdgov 
owparixas maow éréaprpev, 


Seventh Ode 
He that delivered the children from the furnace became man, and 
suffered as a mortal, and by suffering, endued the Mortal with the beauty 
of immortality, He, the God of our Fathers, that is only blessed and most 
glorious. 


The holy women followed after Thee with their ointments. But Him 
whom they sought with tears as a mortal, they worshipped with joy as 
the Living God, and announced to Thy Disciples, O Christ, the glad tidings 
of the mystic Pascha. 


We celebrate the death of death, the destruction of hell, the first-fruits 
of another and eternal life. And with exultation we hymn the Cause, the 
God of our Fathers, that is only blessed and most glorious. 


How truly holy, and all-celebrated is this night of salvation and glory! 
This night that precedes the splendour-bearing day! in which the Eternal 
Light burst in His Body from the tomb, and shone upon all. 

BdH 7°. 
Airy } Kdnrh Kal dyla pepo, 
9 pla Tov caBBdrwv, 
% Baorrts ai upia, 
éopraiv éopr} 
kal raviyupis éare mavnydpewy, 
&y } eddoyodpev 
Xptorev eis tobs aidvas. 
Acére 708 Kawob ris dumédou yevviiaros, 
Tis Jeias eddpoodyns, 
& 7G borin udpg 


| 
i 
sh 
| 
| 
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Tis évépoews 
p 7 , 
Baoireias te Xpror0d Kowwvijowper, 
dpuvotvres abrdov 
Ne) a eee 
ds Gedy eis Tods aidvas. 
Apov Kindy rods dfbaduovs cov, Xudbv, cat ie- 
Bod yap Fract cou 
beogeyyeis cis Pworiipes - 
ex Svopav Kat Bopp& 
wee aT eT 
kat Baddoons Kal é&bas Ta Téxva gov, 
év aot edAoyotvra 
Xproroy eis rovs aidvas. 


Ildrep wovroxpdrop Kat Moye Kai mvedpa, 
tpialy évlowévn 
év droordcent dias, 
drrepovore 
kal inépbec, eis aé BeBamriopeba 
kal aé eddoyodpev 
els mdvras rods aidvas. 


Eighth Ode 


This is the chosen and holy day, the first of all Sabbath-days, the Feast 
that is lady and queen of Feasts, and the solemn Festival of solemn 
Festivals, in which we bless Christ for ever and ever. 


O comé, and let us participate in the new fruit of the Vine, heavenly joy, 
in the glorious day of the Resurrection, of the kingdom of Christ, honour- 
ing Him as God, for ever and ever. 


Lift up thine eyes round about thee, O Sion, and see ; as lights, illumined 
of God, thy children come to thee, from the East and from the West, from 
the Sea and from the North, blessing in thee Christ for ever and ever. 


Father Almighty, and Word, and Spirit, united nature, and three Per- 
sons, superessential, and God Most High, in Thee have we been baptized, 
and we bless Thee for ever and ever. 


pdr 0. 
Duritov, dwrilov, 4 véa ‘IepovaaAnu: 
, 
© dp Séta Kupl 
% yap 8d€a Kupiov 
re ay 
emi oé dvéretre: 
xépeve viv Kal dydAdov, Lidv- 
od 8é, dyvi}, 
téprrov, JeordKe, 
év Th éyépoe tod téKovu cov: 
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"Q Geias, ri] pidns, a yAveurarns gov gurijs. 
pO hudy dspevdas yap 
emnyyetAw écecbar 
peéxpt Tepudtwy aidvos, Xproré- 
Hv of morot 
dyxupav édmi8os 
xaréxovres dyaAAdpeba. 
*Q TIdoya 76 péya 
kal lepdtarov, Xpioré: 
& oodgia kat Adye 
tod Oeod Kat Sivas, 
8i8ou juiv exrumdrepov 
ood petacxety : 
ev TH dveomépa 
Wuépg tis Baoweias cov. 


Ninth Ode 
Arise and shine, New Jerusalem; for the glory of the Lord hath risen 
upon thee. Rejoice and exult, O Sion! and thou, pure Mother of God, joy 
in the Resurrection of thy Son. 


O heavenly and dear and most sweet word! Thou hast promised, O 
Christ, to be with us, and Thou canst not lie, until the end of the world! 
We, the faithful, exult, holding that Thy word as an anchor and hope. 


O great and most holy Passover, Christ! O Wisdom and Word and 
Power of God! grant us more expressly to partake of Thee, in the day of 
Thy kingdom that hath no evening. 


The relation of the eight Odes of the Resurrection Kanon—the 
second Ode is, of course, omitted on Easter Day— to the eight 
Canticles can easily be traced, though the leading theme running 
through all the Odes is the idea of the liberation of the soul 
through the Resurrection of Christ from the bondage in which it is 
kept in the body. The feast of the Resurrection inspired John 
Damascene with a Hymn of Victory, similar to that which Moses 
sang after the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. xv). The trend of 
thought of the first Ode is: Moses led the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea, Christ led us from earth to heaven ; Moses 
from the bodily captivity to freedom, Christ from the enslave- 
ment in which the soul was held before His appearance, to the 
freedom of spiritual life. 

In the third Ode, John Damascene uses a bold simile: Hannah, 
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the wife of Elkanah, was barren, yet through the grace of God 
she became the mother of Samuel. Moses smote the barren rock 
and brought forth water for the ‘thirsty congregation and their 
beasts’. We, John says, do not need water ‘produced by miracle 
from the barren rock’; through Christ we drink the new drink 
from ‘the fountain of immortality’. 

The fourth Ode is modelled on the Prayer of Habakkuk 
(Hab. iii). The Prophet stood upon the watch-tower (Hab. ii. x) 
and saw the Holy One coming (Hab. iii. 3). Thus we pray that 
we may stand with the Prophet and see the Angel of light coming ; 
for Christ has ‘shone... from the tomb’. The fourth stanza of the 
Ode evokes the vision of David dancing ‘before the mystic Ark’ 
and exhorts us to ‘rejoice in God for that Christ, as almighty, 
has arisen’. This line is based upon the last three verses of the 
fourth Canticle: “Hyd 5é év 7@ Kupin adyadudoopat KA. 

The fifth Ode takes up the idea of the first line of the Prayer of 
Isaiah (xxvi. 9): "Ex vurrds dpOpile 76 mvedud pou pos aé, 6 Oeds ; 
but instead of shutting ourselves up in our chambers, as Isaiah 
advises the Jews to do (Isa. xxvi. 20-1), because ‘the Lord 
cometh out of His place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for 
their iniquity’, we are to welcome Christ with lamps in our hands, 
Him who has left the tomb and has arisen as victor. This thought 
is followed up in the sixth Ode, and related to the Prayer of 
Jonah (ii. 2-9) in the fish’s belly. 

While the connexion between the Hymn of the Three Holy 
Children, which forms the content of the seventh Canticle, and 
the seventh Ode of the Kanon can be seen from the first line of 
the Ode ‘He that delivered the children from the furnace’, the 
connexion between the Hymn of the Three Holy Children and the 
eighth Ode is not clearly worked out. An allusion to the Canticle 
may be seen in the words of the third verse of the Ode: ‘as lights, 
illumined of God, Thy children come to Thee’; but since the 
eighth Ode of a Kanon generally refers to the object of the feast 
for which the Kanon is written, it is rather the exultant mood of 
both hymns which links them together than a common trend of 
thought. ; 

The theme of the ninth Ode of a Kanon had to be the praise 
and adoration of the Theotokos; it is based on the Magnificat 
(Luke i. 46) and bears in the Byzantine Psalter the title : ’287 rfjs 
@coréxov. In the Resurrection Kanon, however, John Damascene 
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wanted to confine his words of praise to the subject of the ~~ _ 
‘queen of feasts’ ; he begins with Isa. lx and addresses Mary only = a5 ——————— == 
in the last line of the first stanza: ‘and thou, pure Mother of God eed £ £ 4 
joy in the Resurrection of thy Son!’. Next in one of his most Russcpt: = 06 FR = ages éx yap "00 ~ vd-rov mpds 
inspired stanzas John Damascene evokes the picture of the City 
of God, the city of the kingdom ‘that hath no evening’, and —————— re 
returning to the praise of Christ, he ends the Kanon in the same a= — $ = —s y a = 
exultant mood in which he began it. ae Fae ee Ge Bie gata aasaits 
The melodies of the eight Odes of the Resurrection Kanon Mgnt 2 - sg 7 
have come down to us in many musical manuscripts, dating from aes > f < 
the tenth century to the fifteenth, most of them providing slight —— ———— 
variants, but some of them showing a structure substantially ¥ ae nae 
different from that in the bulk of the Hirmologia. In order to Hi ~ oxa Ku - pl - ov, Hd =~ oxa ex yap 8a - vd ~ rou mpds 
show the extent of the divergencies the melody of the first Ode i 
is given in three versions: the first is taken from a Hirmolo; ion ; we —— a ~ 7 
of the Iviron monastery (Cod. Iviron 470, fol. 5"), the second fou =F Ee = a = = =f 23 pas 
a Saba-manuscript in the library of the Patriarchate in Jerusa- =< = an 
lem, dating from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of : fy Kal ek ys mpds ob = pa ~ dy, Xpe~ ords b Ge ~ bs 
the fifteenth century (Cod. Saba 599, fol. 2"), the third from an S. , > 
autograph manuscript by the musician John Koukouzeles, written : ee eee ——— — 
in 1302 (Cod. Roakoasates. The transcription of the other Odes ig E Epes oer = =a = 
based on Cod. Iviron ; the versions of Cod. Saba are added in the tio Gy; ral de pis apis 08 - pa- dv, Xm = ords b @e~ds 


case of the fifth and sixth Odes. 


c. 
A > > I See 
rn ng 
I oi -—-9- —_—_*- 2 | —e——-é 
=| Se oe Se 
Easter Day a , . 
Ode I fa = qv, Kat  &« yas mpds od - pa - vdv, Xp - ards 
Cod. Iviron 
> Is > 
NS s—h—— = —— cA 
é= = =o = Se See 
z — oe =r = = a ee S 
AE ERE Be ae pita MS es fH pls Brn eo B= pan cw;, Swi nie ee Sem Es. Bow S408: 
Cod. Saba 
SS ———— a 
=m e. 3 = ; — 
a ee es SS a ed 
"A~va-ord-ce-ws 4 - ne- pa, Aau- mpw- 6G - Hiaipls. Bessel Bo Rasee,. d=mcwliomear id US “Bow scras! 
Cod. Koukouzeles 
ee —— rote he ba t ia s 
= i as Tos <—*, aman neh 
ee od a a =< se ae —— 
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Ode III 
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Ss Ps 
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Ode VI 
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I. 
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Ode IX 
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(b) Canticle and Ode ; 
The connexion between the words of the Canticles and those of 


the Odes is more apparent in John Damascene’s Kanon for the. 


first Sunday after Easter, the Kupaxt) rod “Avrurdoya, which is 
also the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle. The Hirmus of the 
first Ode runs as follows :! 
(1) “Aowpev mévres Aaoi 
7@ ex muxpas Sovretias 
Dapacd rov “TopayA dradAdéavre, 
kal év Bul Paddcons 
n0di dBpdyey ddyyijoarre, 
adi enwikvv, 
Gre beddfacrat, 
__ (Let us sing, all ye people, a hymn of victory unto Him who hath 
delivered Israel from the bitter bondage of Pharaoh, and who led them 
dry-shod in the depths of the sea: for He is magnified.) 
The prototype of the stanza is the first lines of the first canticle 
(Exod. xv. 1-4): 
‘Aoupev 7O Kupin, évidéus yap Se8d£aorae tnmov al dvaBdrny Eppubev els 
O@dAacoav. 


* The melodies of this and the following eighteen Hirmi, transcribed from Cod. Tviron, are 
given in Appendix I, 1-19. 
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Bonfés wal oxenacris eyéverd por els owrnpiav: otrds pou eds, Kai 
Sofdow adbrdv: Geds tot marpds pov, Kat tybciow abrdy. 

Kipios cuvrpiBwv trodeuaus, Kipws Gvoua adr@. 

“Appara Papad kai rhv Stvayw abrod éppufev cis Pddagcav: émA€tKrous 
dvafdras tprordras xatendvricev év "EpubipG Gaddoon. 

(Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified. 

The horse and the rider He has thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and my protector, and He is become my 
salvation: He is my God, and I will glorify Him; the God of my father, 
and I will exalt Him. 

The Lord breaks the battle; the Lord is His name. 

Pharaoh’s chariots and his host He has thrown into the sea; He has 
drowned the chosen captains of his horsemen in the Red Sea. 


This is not an isolated case. The study of the Hirmologion! 
shows that a great number of Hirmi of the first Odes by Andrew 
of Crete, John Damascene, Kosmas of Jerusalem, and of later 
hymn-writers are paraphrases of the first lines of the Hymn of 


Victory, e.g. : 
(2) “Acwpev r@ Kupicn bdiy émviiccov 

tov Papas yap wévrwp exdAvife 

Kat éxodiynae* Aadv dv épptcaro 

&v dymr@ Bpaxlove 

xal év xewpi kparatd, 

bre Sebdfacrar. 

Kosmas (Hirmol., p. 9) 


(Let us sing unto the Lord a hymn of victory, for He has drowned 
Pharaoh in the sea and led the people whom He set free with mighty arm 
and strong hand: for He is magnified.) 

(3) “Aowpev dopa xawsv 76 Od 
7@ éx Bovrcias Papaw 
Durpwoapdven rods vlods ’IoparjA 
Kal év épijuwm tovrous diabpéyavre, 
br evddws Seidéaorat. 
Andrew of Crete (Hirmol., p. 13) 


(Let us sing a new song unto God, who has released the sons of Israel 
from the bondage of Pharaoh, and fed them in the wilderness: for He is 
gloriously magnified.) 

1 Reference is made in the following quotations to the EIPMOAOTION, edited by Sophronios 
Eustratiades (Chennevitres-sur-Marne, 1932). 


3 The MSS. ure drodjyqce, Parnes (p. 227) for dduwbyynoe, éboditynoas. 
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(4) “Aowper Bip ro Oca 
7 pov vient tod bavdrov 
bre ebpyaye Aadv, 
as éx 8oureias Bapad, 
t&v rob dou Tapeiwv. 


Elias the Patriarch (Hirmol., p.'15) 


(Let us sing a hymn unto the Lord, who alone has conquered death, for 
He led out the people from the chambers of Hades, as from the bondage 
of Pharaoh.) 


(5) “Aowper 7G Kuple 
7O ev Saddaon adda 
Aady Kabodyyjcavre 
kal év adr tov Dapads 
mavorpatt Bubtoavre 
@dhy emwixcov, 
6rt SeSdEacra, 
Joannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 38) 


(Let us sing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, who of old guided the 
people through the sea, and sunk therein Pharaoh with all‘his host: for 
He is magnified.) 


(6) “Aowynev 76 Kupiw dopa kawdv 
ru mapaddéws tov *Iopayr didowoe 
Sovrelas AuTpwadpevos, 
«al rupavvodyras €yOpods 
exdaduise Oddacoa. 
Toannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 41) 


(Let us sing a new song unto the Lord, for He preserved Israel marvel- 
lously, releasing them from bondage, and the sea covered their imperious 
foes.) 

(7) “Acwpev dopa kawév 

T@ Avutpwth cat Oc@ Hydv, 
of did oraupod puabdvres 

708 vontod Papad 

Kat oltkecwbévres TH orparte 
Tov ddAwy obordr, 

bre evddéws SeddEaorae. 

Damianus Monachus (Hirmol., p. 77) 


(Let us sing a new song unto our God and Redeemer, we who are delivered 
through the Cross from the spiritual Pharaoh, and have become compan- 
ions of the army of the immaterial essences : for He is gloriously magnified.) 


THE 
(8) 
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“Acoopev 78 Kupiv 7 rrovjoayre 
Oavpacra tépara 
év *Epvbpa Gaddoon- 
novTw yap éxdavife 
rovs evaytious, 
kal €owoe tov *Topana: 
adt@ pov Gawyev 
Sre SeddLaoraA1. 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 78) 


(Let us sing unto the Lord who worked wondrous signs in the Red Sea, 
for He covered the enemy with the waters and saved Israel: to Him alone 


Jet us sing, for He is magnified.) 


(9) 


“Acopai aor, Kupie, 6 Geds pou 
ort eEjyayes Aadv 
Sovrcias Aiydrrov, 
éxdduipas 5¢ dppara 
Papad kai viv Siva. 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 103) 


(I will sing unto Thee, O Lord my God, for Thou hast led out the people 
from the bondage of Egypt, and hast drowned the chariots of Pharaoh 


“and his host.) 


(10) 


“Acupev ddiyv émwikcov 
Te povy Oe, 
7@ Toioarte mapddoka. 
mdAa yap tov Papad 
mavatpart év Gaddaon éBubicer. 
Andrew of Crete (Hirmol., p. 105) 


(Let us sing a hymn of victory to the one God, who performed marvels, 
for of old He sank Pharaoh with all his army in the sea.) 


(r1) 


“Aowpev 7 Kupity 7 roujoayre 
év ’Epvbpd Paddoon 
@dyv emvixvov, 
Ore Sedd£aorar. 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 135) 


(Let us sing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, who worked wondrous 


$181 


- signs in the Red Sea: for He is magnified.) 


(12) “Aowpev 7 Kupi 


7@ tov Aadv Sovrelas 
Q 
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Alydrrou aGmanrd£avre 
Kai PDapaw Bubicavr. 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 168) 


(Let us sing unto the Lord who has delivered the people from the bon- 
dage of Egypt and sank Pharaoh in the deep.) 


(23) “Aouper 7 Kuplen, 
evddtws yap deddéacrat* 
rt Sidowoe Aadv 
xeipds Dapawvriridos. 
Toannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 200) 


(Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified ; He preserved 
the people from the hand of the Egyptian.) 
(14) “Aowpev 7H Kupi mdvres Aaot 

7 év Badrdcon ’Epvbpd 

rov Dapad Bublcavre 

enwixiov @div 

@Bovres, drt SeddEaora. 

Ioannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 227) 


(Let us sing, all ye people, singing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, 


who sank Pharaoh in the Red Sea, for He is magnified.) 


In some of the Hirmi the influence upon the hymn-writer of the 
first verses of the ninety-seventh Psalm of the Byzantine Psalter 
is noticeable, particularly of the first and second lines: 

“Aoupev 7H Kupity dopa xawédy, dre Pavpacra emoincev 6 Képios. 

“Eowsev atrov 4 Sebua adrod, xal 5 Bpaxiwy 6 dytos adrod. 

(Let us sing unto the Lord a new song, for the Lord has worked miracles: 
His right hand and His holy arm have saved Him.) 


In other Kanons the connexion with the Hymn of Victory is 
worked out in a more subtle way, e.g.: 
(15) Tov Dapad odv dpyacw ev TH Paddoon 
Xpiordés katendvrice 
kal Bujyaye Aady 
dpvobvra, Kal Adyovra: 
dowpev 72 Kopi, 
evddéus yap deddfaorar. 
Germanus (Hirmol., p. 16) 
(Christ has drowned Pharaoh with his chariots in the sea, and He has 
led the people through, singing and saying: ‘Let us sing unto the Lord, for 
He is gloriously magnified.’) 


1 
i 
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(16) "Efdpyer wdAct veavidwv dSovca 
Maptap 4 mpodiris 
Go, a Katvov 
7T®@ ev Baddoon ‘EpvlpG 
Stayaydvre Aadv: 
e€dpyes S€ vov 
tOv an’ aidvos Krispdtrwy 
dSovea Kawdrepov — 
TQ Thy ayvyy bedraiba 
e€ dydvov Kal oreipas 
mpoayayovTe yaorTpos. 
in Nativitatem Deiparae, Georgius Sikeliotes (Hirmol., p. 18) 


(Miriam the prophetess of old took the lead among the maidens, singing 
a new song to Him who led the people through the Red Sea. But now she 
takes the lead of all the creatures created from the beginning, singing a 
song more new to Him who led forth the pure maiden whose child is 
divine, from a barren and unfruitful womb.) 


(17) "Ent rnv &Buacov podaw 
6 *Iopandirns Aads 
Qdhv dvépedre 
TO ev xerpl Kparad 
Suvaras ovvrpiipavre moA€guous 
Dapac: rob rupavvov, 
dowpev 76 Kupion, 
evddtws yap deddéaorar. 
Cyprianus Monachus (Hirmol., p. 49) 


(Descending into the abyss, the people of Israel raised a hymn unto 
Him who broke the battle of King Pharaoh mightily with His strong hand. 
Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified.) 


(18) Oavudows ra Epya cov, Képre, 
kal 4 yuxy ov ywaoKe opddpa* 
éxddvpas yap Papa 
kal tiv Sdvayuw adtod 
eis OdAaccav ’Epvbpav 
Syvov aot Bodivra- 
[r@ Kupiw dowpev, 
evddéws yap deddEaoras.] 
Elias the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 240) 


(Wonderful are Thy works, O Lord, and my soul knoweth it right well. 
Thou hast covered Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea and Thou hast 
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guided the people, singing a hymn to Thee. [Let us sing unto the Lord, 
for He is gloriously magnified.]) 
(x9) Té év vehddrn duwrevy 

Tov *Taparr odnyjoarte 

pdiy émwikvov 

Aaoi mdvres dowpev. 

Anon. (Hirmol., p. 140) 

(To Him who led Israel in the shining cloud, let us sing a hymn of 
victory, all ye people.) 

It often happened that the hymn-writer had to compose a 
Kanon for a feast whose object could not easily be connected 
with the Hymn of Victory. In such a case the poet had to work 
out a solution which was satisfactory from both the liturgical and 
the artistic point of view. The solution could rarely be achieved 
in a short stanza; more space was needed to connect the object 
of the feast-with the Passage of the Red Sea. The Hirmus was 
generally composed upon a paraphrase of the ‘Passage’, and in the 
following stanzas of the Ode the hymn-writer had to effect the 
transition to the object of the feast. There are only a few Kanons 
in which the hymn-writer succeeded in combining both the allu- 
sion to the Canticle and that to the feast in the Hirmus itself. 
An example of such a combination can be found in the Kanon 
for the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (eis rv &iparow 
Tod ryslov araupod) by Kosmas of Jerusalem. 

To rédayos *Epubpas 

Staryjéas mda 

Sia Enpas Supyaye 

ov *IapaiA puodpevos~ 

viv 8¢ Xpiords capxwhels 

ex ITap0évou efdcvoe 

Aady eOvayv 76 miijpupa 

Sopjoas éxxAnolav 

odpavdrurror Tdyp0 

816 adt@ dowpev 

Ws Oc® judy, drt SeddEaorar. 
(Hirmol., p. 224) 

(Of old, dividing the Red Sea, He led Israel over dry land and rescued 
them. Now Christ, incarnate of the Virgin, has rescued the people, the 
fullness of the Gentiles, by building the Church, ordered according to the 
heavenly pattern. Therefore let us sing unto Him, unto our God, for He is 
magnified.) 
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IN, THE LATER DEVELOPMENT OF HYMN-WRITING 


From the beginning of the ninth century the Studios* mona- 
stery at Constantinople became the centre of Byzantine hymno- 
graphy. The community belonged to the Order of ‘the Sleepless’ 
(of Axotunror), so called from the unceasing recitation of the 
Office, night and day, instituted by its first Hegumen, Alexander. 
The monastery was founded in 462 by a Roman Consul, Studios, 
and became a stronghold of orthodoxy, particularly in the days 
of the Iconoclastic controversy. Its most famous abbot was 
Theodore, who established its famous school of calligraphy. 
Theodore Studites (759-826) joined the community together with 
his two brothers Joseph and Euthymius and, at the age of thirty, 
was elected Hegumen of the great abbey in succession to his 
uncle St. Plato. Through his sufferings for the cause of orthodoxy 
and his defence of the images he became one of the great figures 
of the Iconoclastic controversy : under Leo the Armenian he was 
exiled, imprisoned, scourged, and left for dead; under Michael 
Curopalata he enjoyed more liberty, but he was an exile at the 
time of his death.! The Eastern Church raised Theodore to 
the rank of a saint, and celebrates his memory on the 11th of 
November, the day of his death. ; 

Theodore, together with other hymn-writers of the Studios, 
inaugurated a second great period of the Kontakion. His poetical 
diction is more elaborate than that of Romanus, who was his 
chief model, but is a no less convincing expression of religious 
ardour. The dependence of Theodore on Romanus in some of 
his hymns can be seen by setting side by side the eighth Troparion 
from the Canticum de mortuis by Romanus and the second Tro- 
parion from the Kontakion In monachorum exsequits by Theodore.” 


Romanus 

*Efvordwevos Brera 76 Spaya 
6re dmvous 6 xOés poor cuvdpidros: 
amerratoOn dwvi} dyopetouca, 
édbaduos Oewpadv dredrjAato 4 
Th advra épyava éolynoay: 
6 Oeds yap ouveKderce TouvTous, ws 

yedger, 


* Cf. Neale, Hymmns?, p. 99. 
3 daenavOn, dredjaaro: see Pitra’s note 2, op. 


Theodore 
Dprerov Bréaw Kal &évov 70 épapa: 
drt drvovs 6 xGés por cvvdpuidos, 
drrerravby dwvi dyopedovea 
odbarpos Bewpay dmedjAaro, 
ndyra TO épyava ceciynKay: 
¢ \ oe , ye 
oO eds dmékAeuse KaTQ GAvUTOV, ws 
ypddger, 
? Cf. Pitra, Anal. sacra, p. 373. 
» cit, p. 374. 
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Romanus (cont.) Theodore (cont.) 
kal odkére emavacrpépevav oundy- al odkére Aourdy emorpeperev 
evbev Buwpev mdvres per’ jyov Ocd &v0a, GSwyev mdvres per’ HxXov Bporol 
76 GdAniovia. 76 ddnAovia. 


(Anal. sacra, p. 46) (Anal. sacra, p. 374) 


(I see an awful and strange spectacle : without breath is he who yesterday 
conversed with me ; the speaking voice is stopped, the sight of the eyes has 
failed, all the senses are silent. God has hedged him in, as it is written 
(Job iii. 23), and he may never turn again. Therefore, let us mortal men 
all sing in melody our ‘Alleluia’.) 


According to modern aesthetic standards such a close imitation 
of a pattern would be called a pastiche. But, as has been said, 
we must refrain from comparing Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry 
with that of classical or modern times; we should rather think of 
the icons, which often differ only in slight details. The changes 
of phrase which Theodore introduced into his version are few, 
but they are sufficiently important to make it a work of his own. 
From the study of this and other Kontakia it seems, indeed, 
that these hymns are bound to contain the same similes as 
their models, just as the icons, representing the saints in whose 
honour the Kontakia are composed, must all show the same 
features. 

The poetical strength of Theodore Studites becomes apparent 
from the study of his Kanons. The first Ode of his Kanon for the 
Sunday of Apokreos, our Sexagesima, may be taken as an ex- 
ample of his poetic powers: 


(1) Thy judpay ri dpucriy 
Tis Tavappyrou cov mapovcias 
- dpitra évvody, 
deBoixeds trpoopa, 
: 1 
év ff mpoxabicers 
kptvas Cdvras Kal vexpods, 
Ge€ pov mavroSdvaze. 


(2) “Ore Eas 6 Ocds 
é€v pupidar Kal xiAudor 
7Gv dyyeluxav 
odpariwy dpyav, 


1 We must remember that Handel added a second part to Arias of contemporary composers 
and did not hesitate to include these Duets in his dwn Oratorios. 
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(4) 


(5) 


kape ev vedas 
imavrijcal cor, Xpioré, 
tov GBdvov a€iwaov. 


Apo AdBe por, pox, 
adriy Thy apav kat THy hepa, 
bre 6 Oeds 
eudavas émori- 
kat Opyynoor, KAadaor, 
edpeO iver kabapa 
ev Opa tis erdcews. 


*Ebword pe Kai poet 
a Sa 
70 mip TO doPeoTov Tis yeevvys, 
, 
oKWANE 5 muKpds, 
mnt roe 
Tay dddvrav Bovypds 
» 
GAN dves pot, des, 
a : 
Kal TH ardoe. pe, Xprore, 
ps H , 
tay éxdextav cov avvragoy. 


Tis edxralas cov dwvijs, 
tis tous Ayious cov mpooxarovons 
ent Thy xapdy, 
cioaxovow Kaya 
6 TéAas, Kal dpa 
Bactrcias obpavay 
rv dppyrov amdAavoww, 


My etcddOns per” euod 
eis Kpiow, dépwy ov Ta mpaxréa, 
Adyous éxlnrav, 
Kal evOdvwy dpyds* 
add” ev oixtippots cou 
mrapopayv pov Ta, Seuvd, 
odsov pe, Tavrobvvase. 


Tpioundorare povas 
dpyixwtary Kupia TAVTWY, 
reherapyiKn, 
dmepapxee, 
atrh hpds aGoor, 
6 Harip, xai 6 Vids, 
kal Hyveipa 76 wavdyvov.' 


1 Triedion (Rome, 1879), p. 34- 
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(x) That fearful day, that day of speechless dread—When Thou shalt 
come to judge the quick and dead—I shudder to foresee-O God! what 
then shall be! 7 

(2) When Thou shalt come, angelic legions round,—With thousand 
thousands, and with trumpet sound ;—Christ grant.me in the air——With 
saints to meet Thee there! 

(3) Weep, O my soul, ere that great hour and day,—When God shall 
shine in manifest array,—Thy sin, that thou may’st be—In that strict 
judgement free! 

(4) The terror! hell-fire fierce and unsufficed :—The bitter worm: the 
gnashing teeth: O Christ—Forgive, remit, protect —And set me with the 
elect! 

(5) That I may hear the blessed voice that calls—The righteous to the 
joy of heavenly halls :—And, King of Heaven, may reach—The realm that 
passeth speech! ; 

(6) Enter Thou not in judgement with each deed,—Nor each intent and 
thought in strictness read :—Forgive, and save me then,—O Thou that 
lovest men! 

(7) Thee, One in Three blest Persons! Lord o’er all!—Essence of essence, 
Power of power, we call!—Save us, O Father, Son,—And Spirit, ever one! 

(Transl. by J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church?, PP. 104-5.) 


Here, too, the dependence on Romanus can be seen by compar- 
ing Theodore’s Kanon on the Last Judgement with Romanus’ 
famous Kontakion on the same subject. But we have to re- 
member that both the Kontakion and the Kanon were destined 
for the Apokreos Sunday; Theodore, therefore, was bound to 
follow Romanus as closely as Romanus had followed Ephraem 
the Syrian, his great forerunner. Theodore’s great achievement 
is the adaptation of the poetical vision of the Last Judgement 
to the structure of the Kanon, and, from the musical point of 
view, the adjustment of the stanzas of his Odes to the melodies 
of nine already existing Hirmi. From the words Bonfos Kat 
oxerao7ys in the title of the Kanon it can be seen that the Hirmi 
of the Odes were Prosomoia; they were set to the melodies of 
the ‘Great Kanon’ (rod peyddov xavévos) by Andrew of Crete, 


which is sung on Friday of the first week of Lent. The original | 


words of the Hirmi, composed by Andrew of Crete, are used by 
Theodore for the Katabasiae ; consequently the text of the Hirmus 
of the first Ode BonOds kat oxeraoTHs appears in the last stanza 
of Theodore’s first Ode. Since Codex Iviron does not contain the 
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Hirmi of Theodore’s Kanon, but only those of Andrew of Crete, 
a transcription of the melodies of the first and third Ode with the 
text from the ‘Great Kanon’ may follow here. We have added 
underneath the words from Theodore’s Kanon. It may be noted 
that the text of Andrew’s Hirmus is taken, word for word, from 
the second verse of Moses’ Hymn of Victory (Exod. xv), which is 
used as a Troparion without alteration of a single word except for 
the usual addition of the refrain: evddéws yap SeddEacra. 


First Ode 
Mode II Plag. 
> 
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Third Ode 


Mode II Plag. 
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(Cod. Iviron, fol. 107t-) 


The Odes of this and of the other Kanons of Theodore are no 
longer paraphrases of the Canticles, as were those of the hymn- 
writers of the School of St. Sabas. This is the new achievement 
of the School of the Studios. In the first period of hymn-writers 
the Odes were loosely linked together. Now the Kanon becomes 
a unity. With great skill a single thought is worked out and 
varied in all the Odes, as may be seen from another example, the 
first Ode of the Kanon commemorating the Holy Martyrs Proclus 
and Hilarius on 12 July. The Kanon is composed by Joseph of 
the Studios, a Sicilian by birth, who left his country in 830 when 
it was invaded by the Arabs, and went to Constantinople where 
he developed a great activity as a hymn-writer. 


LZuvdvres TH Oe 

Kal tats Gelars axrict 
Tupsevdpevor dei, 

yevvator "APAnrai, 

Thy foxy ov duticare 
pédrovres Thy pwroddpov 
kai cenrhy dpdv dOAnow 
karavdger Kapdias, pakdpto. 


*Enrépwoev duds 

6 odpdnos 1d805 

Bev mdvra Ta TepTVva 

tot Biov "AbAnrat, 

Aoyicacbe oxdBara, 

vetceot Tats mpds TO Getov 
Oewbévres, kal dracav 

Tov dBéwy loxdy ramewwoarres. 
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Tupi beapytrijs 
dvadGevres Tpid8os, 
dvoceBeias tiv Tupav 
éoPécare, Logo, 
rév aiparay trois pevpacw 
SOev rats T&v iapdrov 
xabapais ézopPpyjcece 
tov nabady ia pirov exmddvare. 


Tv ddumov Canjy, 

\» oBpdvior 36 
chy obpdvioy Sdéar, 
mapadeicov Tv Tpugyy, 
76 p&s TO vonTdv, 

. ay , 
Thy Tepmviy ayaddlacw, 
Maprupes, émlnrobvres, 
tev dewdv danvéyKare 
Tpucvpiav yevvain dpovipare. 


Odpdvior xopot 

ri judy Kaprepiay 
KarenAdynaay, Loot" 

aikices yap capKds 

kal TodvmAoKa Bdcava, 
Maprupes, yervarodpdvuis 
danveykare xatpovres, 

kal éyOpod rv Kaxiay ouvrpiBovres. 
*Iov trav dxodv 

Tis rpopytopos Evas 

LaBpujd cor npoopuvar 

76 Xaipe dAnbas 

e€erivake, Adorowa* 

povn yap Tov dvaipérny 

Tis kaxlas Tob épews 

drép vobv Te Kal Adyov éxdnoas.t 


‘J. M. Neale gives the following free translation: 


Thrice-noble athletes, that had fellowship with God, and were en- 
lightened by the divine rays! illuminate my soul, O blessed ones! who with 
compunction of heart sing your life-giving and venerable passion. 


Of heavenly love ye had the wings: wherefore, O athletes, accounting 
the pleasant things of this life as dross, and rapt with desire towards God, 
ye humbled all the strength of the godless. 


1 Menata, vol. vi (Rome, 1902), pp. 92-3. 
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Radiant with the fire of the Diviné Trinity, ye quenched, O wise ones, 
by the streams of your blood, the fire of our ungodliness. Wherefore wash 
out the filth of our passions with the pure dews of your healings. 


Ever seeking, O Martyrs, the life that is without grief, the glory of 
Heaven, the intellectual light, the joyous exultation, ye bore up against 
the surges of peril with dauntless resolution. 


Valiant deeds of us men the choirs of Heaven admired. For gallantly 
and joyfully, O Martyrs, ye bore up against the insults of the flesh, and 
divers kind of torments, trampling on the malice of the enemy. 


Theotokion 
Rightly did the salutation addressed to thee, O Lady, by Gabriel, atone 
for the poison of the words that our general mother Eve gave ear to. For 
thou only, beyond word and imagination, didst bring forth the destroyer 
of the malice of the serpent.! 


The literary history of this second great period of the Kon- 
takion and of the new development in Kanon-writing has still to 
be written. The names of a great number of the hymnographers 
of the period have been transmitted in the various service-books, 
but little is known about their lives and their works. We can 
therefore only give a rough outline of this important phase in 
Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry, and must content ourselves with 
mentioning a few of the most prominent hymn-writers. 

The first of them is Joseph of Thessalonica, Theodore’s brother. 
Less prominent as a poet, but an even more voluminous writer 
than the famous Hegumen, he collaborated with Theodore: in 
composing a great number of hymns for the Triodion. Another 
pair of brothers, Theophanes (759-c. 842) and Theodorus, ‘the 
branded ones’ (of yparrot), and Methodius ({846) fought and 
suffered for the cause of orthodoxy, and composed Kanons, 
hymns, and Stichera for the feasts of the.Saints. St. Methodius, 
who came from a family of Sicilian patricians, became Patriarch 
of Constantinople; having been mutilated by the Iconoclasts; he 
dictated his hymns, some of which were written in an iambic 
measure of twelve syllables, a metre favoured by John Dama- 
scene. 

In the second half of the ninth century this group of hymn- 
writers from the Studios was followed by another generation of 


1 Transl. by Neale in History of the Eastern Church, Part I, ii, pp. 833-4. 
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monks, among whom Joseph the Hymnographer (+883) and 
Metrophanes (fe. 910) were the most famous. 

Two Emperors also contributed to the service-books: Leo VI 
(886-912), who wrote eleven Eothina or Morning Resurrection 
Hymns,’ and Constantine Porphyrogennetus (913-59), who com- 
posed a set of eleven short hymns, called Exaposteilaria, referring 
to the appearances of Christ after the Resurrection.? 

From the middle of the ninth century we possess a few hymns 
and Kanons composed by the nun Kasia,? whose name is familiar 
to us from a passage in Gibbon describing the presentation of 
brides to the Emperor Theophilus (829-42). She was equally 
gifted as a poet and as a composer,* and seems to have written 
the music for some hymns the words of which were composed by 
Byzantius, Georgius, Cyprianus, and Marcus Monachus.5 The 
last of this group of hymn-writers was John Mauropus (c. 1081), 
Metropolitan of Euchaita. A number of the hymns bearing 
the name of "Iwavvns Mévayos may have been written by him 
and not by John Damascene, to whom they were formerly 
attributed.® 

With John Mauropus, sometimes called ‘the last of the Greek 
Fathers’,”? the rich production of Byzantine hymns came to an 
end in the Eastern part of the Empire. The immense number of 
hymns introduced into the service made it necessary for the 
ecclesiastical authorities to prohibit the addition of new hymns 
to the repertory, and the artistic activity of the monks from that 
time onwards was concentrated upon the embellishment of the 
music, which, in the following centuries, and even after the fall 
of the Empire, became increasingly rich and elaborate, until the 


? The words and the music of these hymns have been published and commented upon by 
H. J. W. Tillyard in his study ‘EQ@INA ANAZTAZIMA. The Morning Hymns of the Emperor 
Leo’, in 4.B.S., vols. xxx and xxxi. 

2 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, Byz. Music and Hymnography, p. 35. 

3 Gibbon refers to her as Icasia (Decline and Fall, ch. 48). In the MSS. of chronicles and service- 
books the following variants of the name are found: Kagoia, Kaola, Kaoovav}, Etxacta, "Ixacia. 
In his study on the hymns of the nun Krumbacher suggests that the forms Eixacéa and "J«aoéa are 
due to the error of a scribe who mistook 4 xacta for ‘xaota or efxacta, which, in fact, do not exist. 
Cf. K. Krumbacher, ‘Kasia’, Sb. B.A. (1897), pp. 316-17. 

4 See H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of the Hymns of Casia’, B.Z. xx (1911), 420-85. 
In this study Tillyard still adhered to Riemann’s rhythmical hypothesis, which he abandoned in 
his later studies. Revised transcriptions of two hymns of Kasia can be studied in Tillyard’s 
Byzantine Music and Hymnography. A transcription of Adyovorov Movapyyjcavros by O. Strunk 
is published in G. Reese's Music in the Middle Ages (1940), p. 82. 

5 Cf. Tillyard, op. cit., pp. 422-3. 6 Cf Tillyard, Byx. Mustc, p. 35. 

7 Cf. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church?, p. 160. 
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originally simple structure of Byzantine melodies was trans- 
ormed into an ornamented style and the words of the text made 
unrecognizable by extended coloraturas. This musical style 
developed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The musi- 
cians who either embellished the older simple melodies or com- 
posed new ones in the elaborate style of the day were called 
Melurgt (wedovpyot), or, if they also taught the new kind of com- 
position and gave instruction in singing, Maistores (uatorapes). 
The most famous of these ‘Masters’ were Ioannes Glykys, 
Manuel Chrysaphes, Theodulos Hieromonachus, Ioannes Koukou- 
zeles, Ioannes Lampadarius. They did not improvise their Tich, 
often abundant, coloraturas, but worked them out according to 
certain rules, which had to be strictly observed. Even in the 
days of the foreign domination, when Byzantine ecclesiastical 
music was influenced by the scales and musical formulae of the 
Turkish overlords, this process of ‘variation’—to use a modern 
technical term—was not musical improvisation, but followed 
certain accepted rules. The study of this musical development, 
however, is outside the scope of the present outline of Byzantine 


music, as it would require comparative studies in the whole field - 


of the music of the Near and Middle East, from the sixteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century, a task for which the prelimin- 
ary investigations have not yet been accomplished. 

After hymn-writing in the East had come to an end there was 
still some poetical activity in the Greek colonies and monasteries 
in Sicily and southern Italy in the eleventh and up to the middle 
of the twelfth century. Though nominally dependent on the 
Church of Rome, Sicily, on account of its large Greek population, 
was, after its conquest by the Byzantines in 535, virtually under 
the influence of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and the 
Eastern influence became even stronger in the days of the Icono- 
clastic controversy. Sicilian and Calabrian monasticism, which 
originally followed the Benedictine rule, became ‘Basilian’. When, 
in 827, the Arabs conquered Sicily, many of the monks, together 
with some of the Greek population, emigrated from Sicily into 
Calabria and so extended Byzantine civilization, which con- 
tinued to flourish in this part of Italy during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In 1004 a Basilian monk, Nilus the Younger, 
founded a monastery at Grottaferrata, near Rome, which be- 
came the centre of Byzantine ecclesiastical life in Italy. Both its 
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founder Nilus, the first Abbot of Grottaferrata, and his suc- 
cessor Paulus, inaugurated a rich poetical activity, by composing 
Kontakia, Kanons, and Stichera.1 The School of Grottaferrata 
flourished up to the twelfth century. Its most prominent repre- 
sentatives were St. Bartholomaeus, Clemens, Arsenius, Ger- 
manus, Ioannes, Joseph, Pancratius, Procopius, and Sophronius.? 
Untouched by the troubles which foreign domination caused in 
the East, the School of Grottaferrata preserved the great tradi- 
tion of Byzantine hymnography without major changes up to 
the present day. 


IV, MINOR BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 


Side by side with the Kontakion and the Kanon, the oldest 
form of Christian poetry, the Troparion, remained in use in 
Byzantine liturgy. As a result of the extension of the service and 
the introduction of new feasts of the saints, the number of these 
short hymns had increased considerably. New hymns were added 
to the oldest layer of Troparia, and were either sung to new 
melodies or composed and sung to already existing ones. They 
were sung between the stanzas of the Kontakia, and, at a later 
date, between the Odes of the Kanons, and also at the beginning 
and the end of the longer forms. They range from stanzas con- 
sisting of from one to three lines, written in poetical prose, to 
poems of a lyrical character. a 

These hymns, widely differing in character and poetical value, 
have their fixed places in the service and a special name which 
indicates their function. The main groups of hymns which were 
inserted between the Odes of a Kanon are the following: Hypakoe 
(sraxo7j), Katabasia (xaraBacia), Kathisma (xéfoua), Kontakion 
({xovraxov), Oikos (ofxos), Theotokion (@eoréxioy), Staurotheo- 
tokion (eravpofeoréxiov). ; ; 

Hypakoé is originally the liturgical term for a Troparion which 
was chanted in the Morning Office after Ps. cxviii Maxdpior of 


It Cf. D. Sofronio Gassisi, ‘Innografi Italo-Greci. Poesie di $, Nilo Iuniore e di Paolo Monaco 
Abbati di Grottaferrata’, O.C. v (1905), 26-81. eee 

2 Pitra, L’ Hymnographte, p. 62. Seealso L. Tardo,L’ Antica Melurgia Bizantina (1938), Pp. 130-40. 

3 The explanations of this and the following terms are based on: J. Goar, Euchologium Graecorum 
(1730); Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, ii. 819-942; Christ-Paranikas, Anthol. 
Graeca; Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale, i, pp. liv-lxv; L. Clugnet, Dictionnaire grec-frangais des 
noms liturgiques (1895); and Langford-James, 4 Dictionary of the Eastern Orth, Church (1923). But it 
is impossible to gather even a superficial knowledge of this extremely complicated matter without 
studying the service-books themselves. 
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‘dpapor; it seems that it was sung by the whole congregation as a 
response to the chanting of the psalm by a single precentor. At 
a later date the name was given to a Troparion which was sung 
after the third Ode of a Kanon. In the Resurrection: Kanon, for 
example, the Hypakoé runs as follows: 
IporaBotcat tov épbpov 
at rept Mapidp, 
Kal edpodoa Tov AiBov 
dmoxvAcobévra 
Tob pviaros, 
HKovov €x Tob dyyédov* 
Tov év dui didio trdpyovra, 
pera vexpav 
ti lnteire Ws dvOpwrov ; 
Brérere Ta év raga ondpyava: 
Spdapere, Kal T@ Koop xnpvéare, 
ds eyépOn 6 Kipios 
GavaTdaas tov Bavarov: 
Sr drdpye Deob Yids 
rob adlovros 76 yévos av avOpamrwv." 

(They who came with Mary, preventing the dawn, and finding the stone 
rolled away from the Sepulchre, heard from the Angel: ‘Why seek ye as a 
man among the dead Him that dwelleth in everlasting light? See the 
swaddling clothes in the tomb, hasten and tell the world that the Lord 
hath arisen, having been the death of death; that He is the Son of God 
that saveth the race of men.’) Transl. by Neale.? 


Katabasia is the liturgical term for the Hirmus repeated at the 
end of the Ode. It is sung by the two groups of singers who 
descend (xaraBaivovar) from their seats and sing it together in the 
centre of the choir. If the Hirmus is a Prosomoion, i.e. following 
an already existing metrical and melodic model, the Katabasia 
may use the words of the original stanza. In the Kanon Ti 
jpepav rHv dpixtyv by Theodore Studites, as has been said, the 
Katabasia is sung to the words of the original Hirmus Bonfés Kal 
oxerraoThs. 

Kathisma is a Troparion which is sung while the community 
remains seated. 

Kontakion is, in later hymnography, the liturgical term for a 
Troparion of a Kanon at the end of the sixth Ode, built upon a 


1 Pentekostarion (Rome, 1883), p. 7. 
2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, ii. 881. 
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Hirmus differing from that of the Ode, as can be seen from the 
Kontakion of the Resurrection Kanon: 
Ei xat ev rdhp 
KarHrves, dbdvare, 
ddAd Tod “A8ou 
xabetres- Hy Suva: 
kat avéarns as. veRNTHS, 
Xpioré 6 Qeds, 
yovaski pupoddpors 
PbeyEduevos, Xaipere, 
kal tots acts ‘AmooréAos 
eipinv Swpotdpevos, 
6 Tots mecotor 
napéywy avdoraow.? 

(Though, O immortal, Thou didst descend into the tomb, yet didst Thou 
overthrow the might of Hades, O Christ our God; and Thou didst arise as 
Victor, saying to the Ointment-Bearers, Hail! Thou didst give peace to’ 
Thine Apostles, who dost cause them that are fallen to arise.) Transl. by 
Neale.? 


Otkos is the term for stanza. The Oikos always follows a 
Kontakion at the end of the sixth Ode. Structurally it differs 
little from the Kontakion, except in its greater length, as can be 
seen from the following stanza by Romanus, taken from the 


Resurrection Kanon: 
Tov mpd jAtov “HYvwov ‘ 
dvvarrd more ev Tap 
mpoepbacay mpds dphpov 
exlytodoar ws jyepav 
peupoddpor Kdpat, 
kal mpos ddAjdas €Béwy: 
°Q dirar, Seb7e, 
tots dpduaow tradeipepev 
odpa Cwnddpov 
Kat reBappevoy* 
Ldpka évareoav 
Tov mapamecdvra ‘Addy, 
Keperny év TO pvjpare: 
dywpev, 
omevouev 
! Pentekostarion, p. 9. : 
2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, ii. 882. 
6181 R 
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daorep of Méyou, 
xal mpookuriowper, 
kat mpooxopicwper 
Td ptpa os Sapa 
TO ph ev onapydvois, 
aA’ ev awddur 
everdnpeven* 
kal kadowpev, 
Kal xpdéwpev- 
*Q Aéonora, 
eLeyépOnre, 
6 tots mecotor 
mapéxay avdcraow.! 

(The women with their ointment came very early, before the sun, seeking 
the Sun that had set in the tomb. And they said one to the other, O 
friends, let us hasten to anoint with spices the quickening and buried Body, 
the Flesh that raiseth again Adam after his fall, lying in the tomb; let us 
go on, let us hurry like the Wise Men, and let us worship, and let us offer 
myrrh as a gift to Him that is wrapped, not in swaddling clothes, but in 
fine linen; and let us weep and cry, Arise, O Lord, Thou that affordest 
resurrection to the fallen.) Transl. by Neale.? 

Theotokion* is, in the first place, the term for the ninth Ode of a 
Kanon which contains an invocation to the Mother of God. This 
change of the character of the ninth Ode was made by John 
Damascene, and was due to the increased veneration of the Virgin 
in the service of the Eastern Church in the eighth century. In the 
second place it is the term for a Troparion in honour of the Mother 
of God, which follows each Ode of a Kanon composed for a special 
festival in honour of the Theotokos. The Theotokia were mostly 
of a lyrical character, and are ‘at least as strong as any corre- 
sponding expression of the Latin Church’,3 as can be seen from 
the following Theotokion for the Vespers of the Sunday of Tyro- 
phagus (Kupiaxt rijs Tupoddyou), corresponding to the Quinqua- 
gesima of the Western Church: . 

Mvorids avupvodpev ce, 

Qeordne Mapia: 
dvedelxOns yap Opdvos 

706 peydhou Baairéus, 
oxnv} Tavayla, 

T&v otpardv maturépa, 


1 Pentekostarion, p. 9. 2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, ii, 883. 


3 Ibid., p. 832, footnote. 


UREA Saat as 
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XepouBip dpa, 
dvurépa. 5é rev epadip, 
vopdan Sdéns- 
éx cob yap mpofibe 
copkubets 6 mavrav Oeds. 
Adrév ixéreve, 
cwbfvar Tas buyds Hudr. 

(Mystically we hymn thee, Mary, Mother of God! for thou hast been 
made the throne of the Great King. Most holy tabernacle! more spacious 
than the heavens! chariot of the Cherubim, and more exalted than the 
Seraphim! Bridal chamber of glory! For from thee came forth Incarnate 
the God of all. Supplicate Him for the salvation of our souls.) Transl. 
by Neale.' 


Staurotheotokion is a Troparion in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at the Cross, as can be seen from the Staurotheotokion in the 
Kanon for the Martyrs Proclus and Hilarius at Vespers on 
12 July: 

*Ev +@ oraup wapeordoa 

Tob Gob viod Kat Oeod, 

kal Thy paxpobvpiav 

TovTou atrooKxoTotca 

Aeyes Opnvotca 

pajrep deyvy} 

Olpor; réxvov yAvkdrarov, 

zi tabra mdoxes adixws, 

Adye Oeob, 

iva addons 76 dvOpcbawov; 
(Standing by the Cross of thy Son and the Son of God, and beholding 


His long-suffering, with tears, pure Mother, thou saidst, Woe is met Why 
sufferest Thou thus unjustly, my dearest Son, Word of God, to save man?) 


The most important and numerous independent group of 
Troparia are the Stichera (oriynpd). Originally they were verses 
sung after a verse (oriyos) of a psalm ; in this strict sense the term 
Sticheron (orcynpév) still applies to a Troparion sung after Pss. 


_cxli, exxix, and cxvi in the Evening Office. Later the Stichera 


increased in length and were sung in various parts of the Evening 
and Morning Office ; in their function and musical structure they 
can best be compared to the Antiphons of the Latin Church. 
Like the Hirmi they have either their own melody—Stichera 


1 Ibid., Part I, ii. 859. Greek text: Triodion, (Rome, 1879), pp. 100-1. 
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Idiomela—or follow a melody, already used in a Sticheron— 


Stichera Prosomota. 


The Stichera, words and music, are collected, as has been said . 


in the fifth chapter, in a single bulky volume, the Sticherarion. A 
facsimile edition of a complete Sticherarion, Cod. theol. gr. 181 of 
the National Library in Vienna,.written in 1221 by John Dalas- 


senos, was published in Mon. Mus. Byz., vol. i (1935). Acomplete 


Sticherarion contains : 


(1) The Stichera Idiomela or Automela from the Menaia for the 
fixed days of the ecclesiastical year, which, in the East, 
begins on the 1st of September (dpy7) rijs "Iv8ikrou joe roo 
véou érovs.) 

(2) The Stichera Idiomela from the Triodion and Penteco- 
starion for Lent, Easter, and Pentecost up to Trinity Sun- 
day inclusive (amd rod Dapicaiov cal tod reAdvou wéxypr TOY 
Ayiwv ITdvrav). 

(3) The Stichera Anastasima and Anatolika, or Resurrection 
Verses from the Oktoéchos, the latter ascribed to the 
Patriarch Anatolius.! 

(4) The twenty-four Alphabetical Stichera from the Oktoéchos 
for the Evening Office on Saturday. 

(5) The Anabathmot (rpordpia dvaBab0t) from the Oktoéchos 
for Morning Office on Sundays, divided into eight sections, 

. each of which is sung in one of the eight modes. Each 
section is made up of three groups of Antiphons (dvri¢wva) 
with the exception of that in the fourth plagal Mode, which 
is made up of four. The third Sticheron of each Antiphon 
is in praise of the Holy Spirit and invariably begins with 
the words Ayiw ITvedpare. 

(6) The Stichera Prosomoia for Lent from the Triodion, belong- 
ing to the Evening Office. 

(7) The Heothina Anastasima (ra ‘EwOwa 'Avacrdouysa) of Leo VI 
(886-911), sung at the end of the Sunday Morning Office. 

-(8) The Stichera Dogmatika by John Damascene in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin; other Theotokia are often added to 
these, and also the Staurotheotokia of Leo VI. 


1 In most Codices these are called Stichera Anastasia Anatolika, but as Dom Tardo points 
out in his article ‘L’Ottoéco nei manoscritti di antica melurgia bizantina’, Bollettino della Badia 
Greca di Grottaferrata, N.S. I (1947), pp. 37-8, the best MSS. distinguish between the two 
groups. 
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(9) A group of Stichera connected with the special feasts of the 
monastery or the church to which the Sticherarion belonged. 


A number of Stichera taken from these groups will be found in 
the Appendix. It can be seen at once that most of them differ 
widely from the Hirmi in length, compass, and extent of the 
ornamentation. But the analysis of the structure of both Hirmi 
and Stichera in the last chapter will show that the principle 
underlying their formal structure is the same: the combination 
of a number of melodic formulae, connected by simple transi- 
tional passages. 


CHAPTER X 


BYZANTINE MUSICAL NOTATION I 


I, THE TWO SYSTEMS: ECPHONETIC SIGNS AND NEUMES 


ei Byzantine manuscripts of service-books for the use of lectors 

and singers two systems of musical signs occur: one regulating 
the cantillation of the Lessons from the Prophets, Epistles, and 
the Gospel ; the other fixing the flow and execution of the melo- 
dies of the model stanzas of the Kanons, the Stichera, Kontakia, 
and other poetical texts. Psalms, Alleluias, and Doxologies ap- 
pear in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts only. 

The first system of signs, regulating the recitation (€xgedvyors) 
of the Lessons, comprises the ecphonetic signs ;! the second the 
musical signs proper. Both systems derive from the Greek pro- 
sodic signs, but have a different development: the ecphonetic 
signs are set, in the main, at the beginning and at the end of a 
group of words; the musical signs correspond to the syllables of 
the text. The function of the ecphonetic signs, therefore, is 
equivalent to that of the system of Syriac accents whose intro- 
duction is ascribed to Joseph Hiizja (c. a.D. 500),? though their 
shape is very like that of the prosodic signs. 

The system of the ecphonetic signs seems to have been intro- 
duced towards the end of the fourth century ;3 it appears fully 


t Attention was first drawn to the signs in Byzantine lectionaries by Monttaucon in his Palaeo- 
grapbia Graeca (Paris, 1708), pp. 234 and 260, and by Wattenbach in Schrifttafeln xur Geschichte 
der griechischen Schrift (Berlin, 1876-7). Sabas in his Specimina Palaeographica cod. graec. et 
slavon. bibliothecae mosquensis synodalis saec. vi-woti (Moscow, 1863) and Gardthausen in the first 
edition of his Griechische Palaeographie (Leipzig, 1879) gave the first account of the function of 
the signs. The term ‘ecphonetic’ was first used by I. Tzetzes in his essay ‘H enwdnats Tis rapa~ 
onpavricis tév Bularrwéw, Parnassos, ix (1885), 441; but it is through J.-B. Thibaut’s ‘Etude de 
musique byzantine. Le chant ekphonétique’, B.Z. viii (1899), 122 sqq., that the term was made 
known to western scholars. For the study of the ecphonetic notation see J.-B. Thibaut, Monu- 
ments de la notation ekphonétique et bagiopolite de V'église grecque (1913); E. Wellesz, ‘Die byzan- 
tinischen Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.W. xi (1929), 513-34; id., ‘Ein griechisches Evangelium der 
Wiener Nationalbibliothek’, Kirchenmusikalisches Fabrbuch, 1930, pp. 9-24; C. Héeg, La Notation 
ckphonétique, M.M.B., Subs. i. 2 (1935); P. L. Tardo, L’Antica Melurgia Bizantina (1938), 

IP 45~53. 
‘ 2 Cf. Th, Weiss, ‘Zur ostsyrischen Laut- und Akzentlehre’, Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
v (1933). A similar system, consisting of single dots, or a combination of two or three, was dis~ 
covered and described by the present author from Manichean and Christian texts, written in 
‘Soghdic’, a Middle-Persian dialect; cf. E, Wellesz, ‘Die Lektionszeichen in den soghdischen 
Texten’, Z.M.W. i (1919), 505 sq. 

3 Cf. C, Hieg, La Notation ekpbon., pp. 38-9. 
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_ developed in eighth-century manuscripts.! The number of the 


signs and their shape are maintained, practically unchanged, 
from the eighth century to the end of the thirteenth. From the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries 
the texts show a slow disintegration of the ecphonetic system, 
and by the end of the fifteenth century the meaning of the signs 
has become obscure.” : 

An exact dating of manuscripts containing ecphonetic signs is 
difficult, not only because the shape of the signs remained the 
same for practically five centuries, but also because it was the 
habit of the scribes to copy the script with meticulous care. 
The lectionaries were the most precious books, particularly the 
Evangeliaria, with their richly jewelled covers, and therefore had 
to be written calligraphically with an archaizing tendency. A 
script composed of capital letters was more legible in the dark- 
ness of the church before dawn or after dusk than the complex 
forms of minuscule script which developed later. These two 
causes contributed to make the scribes intensely conservative. 

It is, however, possible to date these manuscripts. When the 
scribe reached the end of a column he was often forced to com- 
press the letters to make the material fit the column, and at 
this point he utilized the cursive forms that were in common use 
in his day. : 

This can be seen, for example, from examining the script of 
Codex Sinaiticus 204 (Plate I1), written about a.D. 1000. Here the 
scribe imitated, as is usual in liturgical manuscripts of that period, 
the script of the fifth and sixth centuries, the so-called ‘Old 
Parchment Uncial’? which is of unsurpassed perfection. Nearly 
all the letters of the alphabet of that script can be brought into 
the shape of a square or a circle, or inscribed into one of them. 
The full circle occurs as a rule in O and 6, the half circle in € and 
c. The letters ABrAZ, &c., can be placed into a square. Further- 


more all letters are of equal height and have no additional 


ornaments. 
Glancing, however, at the second line of the first column one 


instantly sees that in the two words OYK OI(AATE) the two 
omikron’s are written differently each time. The scribe was 
obliged to do so. He had reached the end of the line with the K 
TCE ‘Thibaut, Monuments de la notation ekpbon., p. 323; Héeg, ibid., p. 137- 
. 3 Cf. Hoeg, ibid., p. 137. 
? Cf. V. Gardthausen, Griechische Palacograpbie (Leipzig, 1913) Pp. 149 8qq. 
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of OUK. He, therefore, had not much space left in the margin and 


wrote O| in the script of the ‘Liturgical Uncial’ of his day. 
This means that he no longer imitated the ‘Old Parchment 
Uncial’ with its letters in the shape of [] and O, but turned to the 
familiar forms of the ‘Younger Parchment Uncial’ in which the 
oc was replaced by the rectangle Q), and the circle by the 
oval 0. 

The same tendency to imitate an older script can be observed 
in manuscripts in minuscule script. I take as an example the 
Gospel-Lectionary, Codex suppl. gr. 128 of the Vienna National 
Library. As can be inferred from the covers, this is a manuscript 
which belonged to one of the monasteries in Constantinople or 
its surroundings, for the covers each consist of two thin wooden 
plates, glued together and covered with red leather. On the 
cross-sides and the protruding front-sides are small grooves in 
the shape of a half circle which are made only by craftsmen in 
Constantinople. The text is calligraphically written on yellow- 
white parchment of a very good quality; it is nearly faultless, 
The parchment was prepared from calf hides, the material cus- 
tomarily used for liturgical books after the tenth century. The 
lines for the script were made on the flesh side of the parchment 
with a leaden wheel which leaves deep grooves.’ The letters are 
written with dark brown ink—this too is customary in liturgical 
books—the ecphonetic signs, however, by the music master in a 
light brown ink. In this Codex the columns, consisting of twenty- 
two lines, each containing ten to twelve letters, are carefully 
planned so that each line has exactly the length of the others, 
This often makes it necessary to compress, or reduce in size, the 
last letters or, if it is the case of an ov, to place the v on top of the 
o: 8. The script normally tries to imitate that of the ninth cen- 
tury but in such cases the scribe gives himself away by unex- 
pectedly using shapes of letters which do not occur in liturgical 
manuscripts of the ninth century. Nevertheless, the dating of 
Greek liturgical manuscripts remains a very difficult task, because 
as has already been mentioned, it is less a matter of writing as in 
Western manuscripts, than a kind of drawing which aims at 
following as closely as possible an old and venerable model. 

Late in the twelfth century the straight lines of the neumes were 
converted into curved. At the same time a number of new dyn- 


1 CEE, Wellesz, ‘Ein griechisches Evangelium der Wiener National Bibliothek mit ekphoneti- 
schen Lesezeichen’, Kirchenmusikalisches Fabrbuch, xxv (1930), 9-24. 
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amic and rhythmical signs were added, until, in the first half of 
the fifteenth century—when the melodies had become florid—all 
the signs were revised and a new group of subsidiary signs in red 
ink, called the ‘Great Signs’ (neydAa onpadia) or ‘Great Hypo- 
stases’ (ueydAas broordaes), wasintroduced. This system survived 
the end of the Empire and remained in use up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when a reformed system of notation 
was introduced by Chrysanthus, who retained a small number of 
the old signs and added some new ones. Consequently all manu- 
scripts containing the original Byzantine notation fell into disuse, 
and the ability to read them was completely lost. 

The development of Byzantine music after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, and its transformation into Neo-Greek music is not 
within the scope of the present outline ; we shall therefore exclude 
the latest development of Byzantine musical notation and its 
replacement by the Chrysanthean notation, and may refer to the 
Traité de Psaltique (Paris, 1906) by J.-B. Rebours, from which all 
the necessary information for the study of the modern system 
can be obtained. Here we shall restrict ourselves to giving a brief 
survey of the development of Byzantine neumes from a ninth- 
century Hirmologion, the earliest musical manuscript which has 
come down to us, up to manuscripts from the fifteenth century, 
which show a richly developed system of subsidiary signs. 


Il. ECPHONETIC NOTATION 


The invention of the prosodic signs (zpoowéia:) or accents, is 
ascribed to the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (c. 180 
B.c.). They were introduced in the Hellenistic age as a guide for 
declamation when Greek became the predominating language in 
the East. 

In Byzantine manuscripts the accents are set according to the 
teaching of Herodianus and other Greek grammarians of the 
second and the following centuries.' There are four groups of 
prosodic signs :* 

t Cf. G. Zuntz, ‘The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament’, Brit. Acad. Suppl. Papers, vii 
(2945), pp- 89 sqq- sacle F . ; i 

2 It may be noticed that a similar system of signs is found in the ancient Hindu scriptures. 
Cf. M. Haug, ‘Uber das Wesen und den Wert des Vedischen Accents’, Abb, d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
(Munich, 1873), and O. Fleischer, ‘Uber Ursprung und Entzifferung der Neumen’, Neumen- 
Studien, i (Leipzig, 1895), 56~64. Originally the Pathe were not included in the Prosodiai, as can 
be seen e.g. from a paragraph in the treatise [ept tpoowdlww by Georgius Choiroboscus: “Evo 
88 78 xadodpeva 7d9q mpoorBeacr rais mpoowSias, dmep cari dndarpodos, tpév, Sro8tacrod}. “Loréov 
8¢ Sze ratra ob xarodvra: xvpiws spoowdiar «rr. Scholia in Dionysit Thracis artem grammaticam, 
ed. A. Hilgard, Grammazict Graeci, iii. 125. 
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I Tévor. Tones 
(1) wpoowSia ééeta, the high tone = acute / 
(2) mpoo@Sia Bapeta, the low-pitched tone = grave \ 
(3) mpocwSia mepiomwpeéry, the ligature consisting of acute and grave = 
circumflex 
TI Xpévor. Time-units 
(1) mpoowSia paxpd, sign for the long syllable = long ~ 
(2) mpoowSia Bpayeta, sign for the short syllable = breve v 


TI. Mvetpara. Breathings 


(1) mpoowSdéa Saceia, rough breathing = spiritus asper ~ 
(2) mpoowSia yudr%, smooth breathing = spiritus lenis 4 


IV. I1d@n. Declamatory signs 
(1) daéorpogos, apostrophe ..?.. 
(2) ddév, coniunctio .. 
(3) StacroAy, separatio ..>... 


The musical character of Greek declamation is clear, first from the 
very term ‘accent’ (zpoow8déia), indicating the element of chant in 
speech, secondly from the remark of the rhetor Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (c. 30 B.c.): ‘The melos of speech is measured 
approximately by the one interval, called diapente (fifth). The 
voice does not ascend beyond three and a half tones, nor does it 
descend by more than this interval.’ The musical character of 
the prosodic signs made it possible later on to use them as a 
system of signs for the guidance of the Anagnostes, whose duty 
was the lectio solemnis of the pericopes from the Prophetologion, 
Apostolos, and Evangeliarion. . 

A small number of tables of the ecphonetic signs have come 
down to us,* the best known on a leaf of Cod. Leimon (Lesbos) 38, 
fol. 318" (see Pl. I). This table is, as I have pointed out in my 
study on the ecphonetic notation, a kind of primer showing all 
the possible combinations of ecphonetic signs, and their technical 


1 De compositione verborum, ch. 11. 
2 A complete list of the tables and three facsimiles are given in Héeg’s La Notation ekphon. 
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names, in the form of a pericope.’ There is, in effect, one prin- 
cipal rule for the lectio solemnis of a pericope. The cantillation 
followed the syntactical structure of the phrase in every detail, 
as the ecphonetic signs in the manuscripts show. The final verse 
of every lesson, however, shows a peculiar notation, character- 
ized by the use of doubled signs, which never occur in the main 
part of the lesson. Unlike the rest of the lesson the ending was 
given special emphasis by.a kind of chanting which came near 
to emotional singing. This prepared the congregation for the 
ending of the lesson to which they had to respond by the formula 
Adéa 7G OeG. The transcription of the table runs as follows: 


Pa aN 
Okeroa mesg O§eiav Ba 
eu Bapiar nati evar 

+ ae Te 
xabigrat’ Fuematin 
abicrat: Fugu q 


i i a 
kav tedtia + MAQaKAL TE 
ys 
KA ea teen 3010 Kg. 
Gis Sinonguers bs 
2 
A . 
meres 3 KQEKaTTaL xgE 
; aA 
ieexecs prise tea 
beiq xal teleca + Keven 
mata Keto uate’ 4 
Wésrpopos’ &ndsteo 
SOR OE pneery 
ee ; 
PoC Hn ergo Pos, ovy 
: ~ ’ Bt 
fwfa nae teheint oFe 
a & 
mw Sadace Mara Ba 
Gat Kevtg nara: Kal a 
4 


Neorgopar + + 
» 


* Papadopoulos-Kerameus was the first to draw attention to. the table of the Leimon Codex 
in his MavpoxopSdrecos BiBhofjxn, p. 50, no. 35, and gave a lithographic facsimile of the first lines, 
followed by a printed version of the rest of the table. But, as he did not understand the meaning 
of the signs, he made some mistakes in reproducing them. J.-B. Thibaut’s studies on ecphonetic 
notation are all based on this faulty reproduction of the table, and the. lists of ecphonetic 
signs which he drew up, and which were taken over by some scholars, make no sense. The majority 
of Thibaut’s mistakes are so obvious that I succeeded in correcting nearly all of them in my study 
‘Die byzant. Lektionszeichen’, Z.M@.W. (1929), though I was not able to get a photographic 
reproduction of the table. The authentic text could only be obtained when, in 1931, C. Héeg 
presented me with a photograph of fol. 317 v. of the Leimon Codex, the facsimile of which is also 
given in his book on ecphonetic notation. 
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From the table we get the following list of signs: 


Simple Signs Compound Signs 
7 Oxeia Be bck 
~w Syrmatiké 
aN Bareiai 
\ Bareia 
wus Kathiste oe Kentemata 
~ Kremaste 2°” apeso exo 
2 Apostrophos 22 Apostrophoi 
~ Synemba > 
> bie 
2%  Paraklitike > Hypokrisis 
> 
+ Teleia 5 


The guiding principle' in setting the ecphonetic signs was the 
following: each sentence, or part of a sentence, each word or 
part of a word to be ‘cantillated’ in a certain manner, was en- 
compassed at the beginning and at the end by a sign that was 
immediately followed by another sign for the next sentence or 
phrase or word. The encompassing signs were either the same or 
different ones. This was regulated either through the meaning of 
the signs or through the meaning of the words which formed a 
rhetorical unity. 

The Oxeia (dfeta) indicates that the voice should rise and re- 
main on a higher pitch until the end of the phrase, marked by a 
second Oxeia. The Syrmatiké (cupyarcx7) demands an undulating 
movement like the shape of the sign. 

The Bareia (Bapeta) stands for lowering the pitch of the voice 
and giving emphasis to the words encompassed by the two signs. 

The Kremaste (xpcuaory) marks a rise of the voice with slight 
accentuation. 

The Apostrophos (aadarpofos) seems to indicate a somewhat 

_ low pitch of the voice without giving emphasis to the words 


1 Cf. my ‘Die byzantinischen Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.H’. xi. 527-8; J.-B. Thibaut, Origine 
byzantine de la notation neumatique, p. 24. 
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which the two Apostrophoi enclose, but it seems also to have 
retained the original meaning which the grammarians had given 
it as one of the Pathé or declamatory signs where it means to take 
breath and to begin to read. We shall have to come back to the 
function of the Apostrophos because we find it in Early Byzantine 
notation (1) at the beginning of a phrase where, at a later stage, 
the Ison is written; (2) in the course of a melodic movement 
where it is connected either with a falling or a rising second. At 
that early stage, however, we should not take the Apostrophos 
for the Interval sign itself, a meaning which the Apostrophos 
acquired in the Coislin and Round notation when it was set only 
to mark a falling second; it was a sign for the execution of the 
note. 

The Synemba (ovvéuBa) is a kind of slur, combining two words 
in one breath. ’ 

The Paraklitike (rapaxAtruxy). In his study on the Ecphonetic 
notation Thibaut! refers to the spelling Paraklétiké (apakAyrexy), 
mentioned by Tzetzes and points out that the Paraklitike of the 
Ecphonetic notation looks like the Parakletike of Byzantine 
musical notation. Since Byzantine scribes often write phonetic- 
ally, and » was pronounced as z, the wrong spelling may be over- 
looked and we can accept the identity of both signs. Parakletike, 
therefore, indicates a phrase executed in an entreating, praying 
manner. 

The Hypokrisis (éméxpiots) has the opposite meaning to the 
Synemba ;? it is a sign of separation. Since it may consist of two 
or three hooks, it can indicate a shorter or longer pause. 

The Teleia (reAeia) means a full stop. 

The Kathiste (xa$orj) marks the narrative style without 
emphasis and is always found at the beginning of a lesson from 
the Gospel, introduced by T@ xaip@ éxetvy (at that time). It 
sometimes needed more than alteration of first words of the text 
in order to open the Lesson with this stereotyped phrase as can 
be seen from the Gospel of St. Luke xxiv, 36-48 to be read on 
Sundays at Matins as the sixth of the eleven ‘Resurrection 
Evangelia’ (Evayyéda éwOwd dvacrdounsa). 


Cf. op. cit. B.Z. vill, 130. 
2 See later. 
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Gospel 
Tatra 3€ avraév Aadobvrav 
abrds éorn ev péow abrav. 
Kat Adve adrois: eipyvn dpiv. 


And while they were speaking 
these things, He stood in the midst 
of them, and said to them: Peace 
be to you. 


Lesson? 
£6 Kaip@ exeivyy, graoras é *Inoots 
eK vexpay 507? ev peéaw Tay Mo6n- 
Ta 
adrogxalrdyeradrois+ Elpivn suiv-- 
At that time Jesus was risen from 
the dead, 
and stood in the midst of his 
disciples, 


and said to them: Peace be to you. 


The two segments of the phrase T@ . . . éxetvw and dvacrds .. . 
vexpa@yv are to be read in the simple way of a narration. The next 
section oz . . . atto6 have the Apostrophos which seems to 
indicate lowering the voice, but without any emphasis. In the 
phrase xal Aéyeu adrois (and said to them) there is an Oxeia at 
the beginning and Teleia at the end, which means that these 
words should be said or chanted on a high pitch with a certain 
emphasis, and that the reader should make a stop where the 
Teleia demands it. The Syrmatiké, which originated from the 
circumflex and indicates an undulating movement of the voice, 
has here a peculiar significance. The apparition of Jesus risen 
from the dead and standing in the midst of the disciples must have 
frightened them. Therefore the voice of the Anagnostes must 
come soft and serene when Jesus greets them with Elpivn spiv, 
‘Peace be to you’. 

Another stereotyped opening is Elev é xdpuos (the Lord said), 
encompassed in many cases by Oxeia and Teleia, but in some cases 
by Apostrophos and Apostrophos, when the narration continues: 

Etne 3 Kupios + 

Rinev é Kiipwos Tots davrot pabnrais -+ 2 
' A third alternative can be seen on plate 21 of Thibaut’s Monu- 
ments,’ taken from a ninth-century Evangelium, Cod. Petropol. 
gr. XLUI, fol. 1 r. Here, too, the first sentence from Luke xv. 
11 had to be changed considerably for use'as a lesson: 


* Text and ecphonetic signs are taken from a ninth-century Evangelium, Cod. Petropol. gr. 


XXXVI, a MS. from Mount ‘Sinai, reproduced in J.-B. Thibaut’s Monuments de la notation . 


ekphonétique et bagiopolite de l’Eglise grecgue (St-Pétersbourg, 191 . 39. 
p gi rg top & 8, 1913); p. 39 
2" See C. Hieg, La Notation ekphon., p. 46 
3 Monuments de la notation ekphon. et bagtopol., p. 41. 
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Gospel Lesson 


Z = ‘ 
Elnev 5é- dvOpwads tis Eimev 6 Kiptos tiv mapafoany 


a, 4 lov - 
cixev Sdo viots. ravryy +-dvOpwrds rt 


sixev bv0 vlogs. 
(He said: A man had two sons). _ (The Lord told this parable: A 
man had two sons.) 
For the close of a pericope a verse is always chosen which makes 
a good ending, and can therefore take a special emphasis. The 
reading from the Gospel on Easter Monday, for example, ends 
with verse 28 from John i: Tatra ev ByOavig. éyévero mépay rob 
*IopSdvov, Sov Fv "Iwdvvns Barrilwv (These things were done in 
Bethania beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing). (Vide 
Plate II.) The emphasis, however, was not conditioned by the 
sentence itself but by its position at the end of the pericope. 
This can be seen when the same verse, which bears a special 
emphasis at the end of a short lesson appears in the middle of a 
longer one containing the same text. This happens frequently 
in the Orthodox Church where during the week, or on lesser 
feasts, a short extract from a chapter from the Gospel is read, 
whereas on Sundays or on major feasts a longer extract from the 
same chapter is read. The same thing may even happen on two 
primary festivals, one of which has a short service, as e.g. Easter 
Sunday. On the evening of that day the Lesson from the Gospel 
is taken from John xx. 19-25 ; on the following Sunday, Kupiaxgj 
rot "Avrimacya, however, the lesson is extended to verse 31. In the 
first place (r) the verse ‘and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe’ has strong emphasis; in the second (2) it is accentu- 
ated in the usual way, and the emphasis is shifted to the end of 
the pericope, to verse 31 but these ave written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing 
ye inight have life through His name’ (3). 


Ny fe ee ey 
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Investigation into the Lectionaria! has shown that hardly any 
two codices containing the same pericopes have exactly the same 
ecphonetic notation throughout the text: there are many diver- 
gencies to be found, but only in’small details. In the main there 
must have been, from the beginning, a single tradition for chant: 
ing the pericopes. The execution may have been different in 
small monasteries or in one of the metropolitan churches.? In 
the former the service must have been less elaborate and the 
reading of the Lessons would-have been a simple cantillation ; in 

~ the latter, on the contrary, it may have developed into real 
singing. 

It cannot be affirmed that the ecphonesis had the character of a 
cantillation with distinct intervals and melodic cadences in the 
Early Byzantine Service in general,3/but it was certainly the case 


1 Cf, the table in E. Wellesz, ‘Die byz. Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.W. xi. 525; C. Héeg, La Notation 
ekphon., pp. 86-102. The divergencies in the setting of ecphonetic signs can be studied in the two 
volumes of the Prophetologium, M.M.B., edited by G. Zuntz (Copenhagen, 1939 and 1940). 

2 Dr. G. Zuntz, who has been engaged on the edition of the Prophetologion for the M.M.B., 
since 1935, informs me that MSS. of the Propbetologion written for use in the Patriarchal Church 
of Hagia Sophia use the standard ecphonetic notation with greater precision and give a more 
detailed version of the cadences in the middle of a phrase.than any other MS. 

3 Though no MS, with ecphonetic signs of an earlier date than the tenth century has come dowh 
to us, we may assume that the Lessons from the Gospel were sung in the Eastern Church in the 
same way as they were sung in the West. For a series of lectures on ‘Christian Chant’, which I 
delivered in 1952~3 in the Third Programme of the B.B.C., recordings were made in Jerusalem 
of the chanting of lessons from the Pentateuch by Jews who had just arrived from Yemen where 
they had lived in enclosures since the Diaspora. These cantillations of the Lessons were very mucl 
akin to those which Greek deacons can be heard chanting nowadays in the churches. In a most 
valuable paper on “The Common Ground in the Chant of Church and Synagogue’, Arti del 
Congresso Internazionale di Musica Sacra 1950 (Rome, 1952), pp. 134-48, E. Werner drew attention 
to these parallels, particularly to the fact ‘that the version of the Tonus Peregrinus of the Anti- 
phonare Sarisburiense is identical, note for note, with the Hallel-tune of the Yemenite Jews’. 
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in the tenth century. This can be proved from a table of Codex 
Sinaiticus 8, fol. 303 r., a Prophetologion dating from the tenth or 
eleventh century, which shows groups of neumes in Early Byzan- 
tine notation superimposed upon the ecphonetic signs. This im- 
portant document has been reproduced by C. Héeg as Plate III 
of his La Notation ekphonétique and commented upon in detail 
on pp. 26-35. The difficulty of reaching a satisfactory solution 
lies, as H6eg rightly pointed out, in the fact that the Early 
Byzantine notation does not provide us with the exact interval- 
value of the melodic steps; but it is obvious that the practice 
which is indicated by the musical signs in Codex Sinaiticus 8 
must have come very near to the present cantillation, of which 
Thibaut has given two examples in his study on ecphonetic nota- 
tion.’ The first is a reconstruction by Thibaut showing how the 
ecphonetic signs might have been chanted, the second the tran- 
scription of the actual singing of the same pericope by an ex- 
deacon.? Thibaut gives the last three verses of the pericope 
from Luke xxi. 34-6. The modern way of singing, according to 
the ex-deacon’s transcription, is less stereotyped, but, in the 
main, does not differ very much from Thibaut’s reconstruction. 
a 2 a — a 
ae) ae eT TT” an po ne 
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¥ B.Z. viii (1899), pp. 139-43. The second of these examples is also printed in Hieg's La 
Notation ekphon., pp. 128-32. 

2 Héeg gives in La Notation ekphon., pp. 132-5, a transcription from a recording of the voice 
of the Metropolitan of Samos, made by Mme Humbert Sauvageot in conformity with the method 
of transcribing used by the Institut de Phonétique at the University of Paris. 
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(And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so 
that day come upon you unawares. For asa snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shail come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man.) 


There can be no doubt that the titles of the Lessons were. 
chanted as well, as was the practice in the Latin Church, though 
the titles of the pericopes from the Prophets, Epistles, and 
Gospels have rio ecphonetic signs; but since these titles had pre- 
scribed formulae it was not necessary to write them down. A 
few years ago, however, the manuscript of a Synodikon (Luvo- 
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Sexdv scil. BiBAiov) passed from private ownership into the Bod- 
Jeian Library. This manuscript contains not only the well-known 
Makarismoi and Anathema’s read on Orthodoxy Sunday, the 
first Sunday of Quadragesima, but also those of the Sunday of the 
commemoration of the six oecumenical synods (Kupiany trav 
dylwv watépwr tav ev rais E€ oixovpevixais avvddots). The first “ex- 
position or memorial’, however, is that of the Council of Constanti- 
nople in July 920,’ supported by the Grand Admiral Romanus 
Lecapenus, who governed for the young Emperor Constantine 
VII. In this Synodikon the titles,are supplied with ecphonetic 


igns : 
is Ys a Soe ee 
fol. rr. ExGeats yrow dvdpvqois’ THs yevopevyns 
RIN, sep MOMS 
iis éexxAnoias évdboews* get Kwvorav 
, . a. wt D _ te 
tivoy Kal pwpavod: rob pev BaciAevovros: 
~ ‘ a ae 
fol. 1 v. os 8e. 76 alee 7@ Tod Baothew- 


méropos afiwpart Svanpérovros-f 


(Exposition or memorial of the union of the Church under Constantine 
and Romanus, the one who is Emperor, the other who at that time shines 
forth through the honour of the title ‘father of the Emperor’.) 


The combination9 ..... 7 is called apeso exo and indicates a 
beginning on a low pitch and rising to the Oxeia (~) at the end 
of the phrase. The next phrase is enclosed by .... ¢%, the two 
Kremastai, which indicate, as was said, a slightly accentuated 
rising of the voice. The words ent Kwvoravrivov kat ‘Pwyavod are 
enclosed by two Apostrophoi (9 ....9). Héeg has given several 
examples’ which show that proper names and titles are often 
given a narrative delivery where one would expect a*stronger 
accentuation. As a contrast ‘the one who is Emperor’ has the 
strongest emphasis, whereas the following phrases referring to 
Romanus Lecapenus—who had just arrogated to himself the 
title Basileopater by marrying the child-Emperor to his daughter 
—are kept in a rather repressed expression. Should we assume 
that the Synodikon was compiled and the notation added at a 
time when Romanus lived in exile as a monk and the Emperor 


* Op. cit., pp. 47-53. 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus had triumphed over the Lecapeni? 
The discovery of the Synodikon is at any rate of great impor- 

tance, because the ecphonetic notation reflects the emotional 

character of its content ; thus when one reads in the Synodtkon of 

the Council of Chalcedon Cod. Holkham. fol. 44 v.: 


ca ~ ~ > Se: 
Ordos TOUS aiperixois: avdbea Fe 
“ 
” PS ~.. a 
Qrois rots veoroptavois: dvdbeu I 
u 
e Paar , eT eS 7 
QAous tots caxwPiraus dvdbepa I 


(On all heretics: Anathema [thrice}) 
(On all Nestorians: Anathema [thrice]) 
(On all Jacobitae': Anathema [thrice]) 
The end of the Synodikon has the same intensified notation as 
the end of.a pericope 
ZAMS ID et et 
and one may well assume that this last paragraph was not only 
chanted, but sung. 


* Followers of the Monophysite Jacobus Tzantzalus. 


CHAPTER XI 


BYZANTINE MUSICAL NOTATION II 
THE NEUMES 


(I): THE THREE PHASES OF NEUMATIC NOTATION 


HREE different kinds of Byzantine musical notation can be 
clearly distinguished, though all of them ‘devélop from the 
same roots, the prosodic signs: (1) an early stage in which thesigns 
have no distinct interval value; (2) a later, in which the signs 
give clear indication of the size of the intervals; and (3) a final 
developnrent, in which subsidiary signs in red ink are added to 
the musical notation in black ink. J*B. Thibaut, the first 
scholar to make a systematic investigation of Byzantine musical 
notation and to try to deduce the origin of Latin neumes 
from Constantinople,’ gave the. following names to the three 
groups: 
(t) Notation Constantinopolitaine (11th century) 
(2) Notation Hagiopolite (13th century) 
(3) Notation de Koukouzélés (13th-19th century). 


By this division Thibaut intended to emphasize his theory that 
the first phase originated in Constantinople, the second in Jeru- 
salem, and that the last, according to the view of Neo-Greek 
theorists, was invented by Koukouzeles. In the same year A. 
Gastoué’s Catalogue des manuscrits de musique byzantine (Paris, 
1907) appeared, in which he divided the earliest phase into. two 
groups: (a) Notation Paléobyzantine (10th century), and (0) 
Notation Byzantine mixte Constantinopolitaine (11th century). 
He used the same names for the second and third phases as 
Thibaut had done. 

The most comprehensive study on the subject, H. Riemann’s 
Die byzantinische Notenschrift (Leipzig, 1909), was partly based 
on Fleischer’s Newmen-Studien, partly on Gastoué’s Catalogue. 
Riemann arrived at the following division: - 


(1) Oldest notation (c. A.D. 1000). ; 
(2) Transition to (3) (fragment from Chartres, Cod. 1754, 11th- 
12th century). 


1 Origine byzantine de la notation neumatique de Péglise latine (Paris, 1907). 
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(3) The fine ‘stroke-dot’ notation (12th-13th century). 

(4) The round notation without hypostases (13th-14th cen- 
tury). 

(5) The notation with hypostases (from 1300 onwards). 


Neither Gastoué’s nor Riemann’s schemes are fully satisfac- 
tory, because their knowledge of the earliest phase was restricted 
to a small number of manuscripts, and the names which they gave 
to the different phases of notation were inconsistent. Some of the 
terms referred to the supposed place of origin, others to the shape 
of the signs, the last to a person. Starting from the term ‘Late- 
Byzantine notation’, coined by Fleischer, I proposed in my essay 
‘Die Kirchenmusik im byzantinischen Reich’ (Oriens Christianus, 
Ser. II, vol. vi) a scheme which was based exclusively on the 
dates of the three main phases. It was later accepted by the 
editors of M.M.B.! We divide the development of Byzantine 
neumes into the following three groups which will, of course, 
need further subdivisions when more of the early manuscripts 
have been classified : 


(1) Early Byzantine notation (palaeobyzantine, ‘Stroke-dot’ 
or linear notation): gth-12th century. 

(2) Middle Byzantine notation (hagiopolite, round) : 12th-14th 
century. 

(3) Late Byzantine notation (Koukouzelean, hagiopolite-psal- 
tique) : 14th-r9th century. 


In the earliest manuscripts the musical signs are not set to 
every syllable of the text. This can either mean that the preced- 
ing tone had to be repeated on the syllable without ‘a musical 
sign, or that some of the signs had originally only a rhythmical 
significance. The latter hypothesis is based on the fact that the 
singers had to know the melodic formulae by heart and were 
helped: by the signs to adapt the melodies to the words of the 
text. Musical signs indicating an upward or downward move- 
ment were used where two consecutive formulae had to be con- 
nected by a transitional passage. 

Investigations into the different phases of notation have shown 
that the changes in the signs were due to the development of the 


music of the hymns, from a small group of melodic types to an 


©. Tiby has also accepted our classification in his La Musica Bixzantina (Milan, 1938). 
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immense number of richly ornamented melodies. But these in- 
vestigations have also made it quite clear that a melodic con- 
tinuity existed from the earliest manuscripts which could be 
investigated, lasting to the end of the Empire. 

This can be seen from the following table, containing the 
melody of the Easter hymn ‘Avacrdcews 7jpépa in five different 
stages of notation together with its. rendering into modern staff 
notation. The transcription is made from Codex Grottaferrata 
E y ii (GF), written in 1281.1 Under it is set the neumatic nota- 
tion from Codex 4590 of the Iviron monastery on Mount Athos 
(I), dating from the middle of the twelfth century. The two 
codices represent two different phases of Middle Byzantine nota- 
tion. The neumes in Cod. Iviron still have the fine lines of the 
‘Stroke-dot’ notation; in Cod. Grottaferrata they already show 
the thick curved lines which led to the introduction of the term 
‘Round Notation’. : 

The third type of notation is taken from Cod. Laurae "9% 
(L2) of Mount Athos, dating from the twelfth century. The 
character of the notation is similar to that of Cod. Iviron. This 
notation represents the final development of Early Byzantine 
neumes; they have no distinct interval value, but a comparison 
of Lz and I shows that it was only necessary to make slight 
changes to transform the relative pitch of the last stage of 
Early Byzantine notation into the absolute interval-value of 
Middle Byzantine notation. Both systems were for a short time 
used simultaneously, in the first half of the twelfth century, 
until all the Hirmologia were rewritten in the new type of 
notation. 

The fourth type is taken from Cod. Coislin 220 of the Bibl. 
Nation. at Paris (C), dating from the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century.* The shape of the signs in Cod. 
Coislin is very similar to those in Cod. Iviron; but it has fewer 
signs to indicate the flow of the melodic line; we may therefore 


1 Cf. L. Tardo, ‘La musica bizantina e i codici di melurgia della Biblioteca di Grottaferrata’, 
Accademie e biblioteche, iv (1931), 8 and 13. 

2 Cf. Hirmologium Athoum, M.M.B. ti. 11. 

3 Since the new Catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Library of the Laura on Mount Athos by 
Spiridon and Eustratiades was published the Hirmologion is quoted as Cod. Laurae 249. 

+ CEA. Gastoué, Catalogue des manuscrits de mus. byz., p. 89. Facsimiles from this codex are 
given in Riemann’s Die byz. Notenschrift and in Petresco’s Les Idiomdéles et le Canon dr Poffice de 
Noél, pls. 26-8. 
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assume that this stage of notation goes back to the.end of: the 
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eleventh century. 


The fifth type of notation is taken from Cod. Laurae B 32 from 
Mount Athos (Li). It represents the earliest stage of Byzantine 
notation of which only a few manuscripts and some fragmenté 
havecome down tous. Thibaut, describing two folios of the manu- 
script, brought to the former Imperial Library of St. Petersburg 
by Archimandrite Porphyry Ouspensky! and catalogued as Cod. 
graec. Petropolit. 361, attributed the manuscript to the ninth 
century. Riemann, who gives reproductions of six pages from 
Cod. Laurae B 32 in Die byzantinische Notenschvift, dates them 
‘circa 1000’.2, We may ascribe the manuscript to the late tenth 


century. 


Lr. 


z Spiridon—S, Eustratiades, Catalogue of the Greek MSS., register the MS. on p. 16 under no. 152. 
They ascribe the Hirmologion to the thirteenth century. This is obviously a mistake. C. Héeg 
in his introduction to “The Hymns of the Hirmologium. Part I’, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. vi 
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(1952), ascribes the MS. to the late tenth century, and I agree with him in his dating. 


2 The two folios of Cod. graec, Petropolit. 361 were cut out of Cod. Laurae B 32 by Ouspensky, 
who ruthlessly mutilated codices in order to get one or two leaves for the Imperial Library. It 
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was possible to prove this in the present case, Thibaut’s Monuments de la notation ekphonétique 
et hagiopolite have reproductions of the four pages of Cod. graec. Petropolit. 361. I compared the 
script of fol. : with that of Cod. Laurae, of which I possess, thanks to Prof. C. Hieg, a complete 
reproduction; it proved to be identical. Further investigation showed that fol. 1¥. of Cod. graec. 
Petropolit. contains three Odes of the Resurrection-Kanon T@ d:afiPdearr by Kosmas}. the first 
page of Cod. Laurae starts with the fourth Ode of the same Kanon and gives the rest of the Odes 


on this and the following page. 
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An examination of the five manuscripts will make it clear even 
to the reader who knows nothing of musical palaeography that 


L2, I, GF and C show a great similarity. It is not so easy to see _ 


how Lt, the oldest manuscript, fits into the scheme. The diver- 
gencies between C and Li are obvious: but a comparative stud: 
of Lr on the one hand, L2 and I on the other, shows that the signs 
of these three manuscripts are closely related. These facts which 
seem to contradict each other are not difficult to explain. 

Lr dates, as we have pointed out, from a time when the singers 
knew by heart the formulae of which the melodies were built up: 
Most of the signs of Li can be found in I and GF, where they 
have the function of rhythmical and dynamic nuances added to 
interval signs. This explains why some of the signs which we find 
in the other four manuscripts are missing in L1. On the other 
hand, there are some signs in Lr which obviously have an 
interval-value, and which seem to indicate a melodic movement 
opposite to that in C and the three other manuscripts, 

From these observations we may draw the following conclu- 
sions : with two notational versions of the same melody before us, 
the one in Early, the other in Middle Byzantine notation, and 
both showing great similarity, we are justified in assuming that 
the early melodic version is virtually identical with the later 
one provided that both derive from the same monastic tradition, 
We are, of course, wholly justified in assuming identity in the 
case of Codex Saba 83 of the library of the Patriarchate in Jeru- 
salem. Here the early stage of ninth- or tenth-century notation 
was amended in the thirteenth century by a scribe who turned 
the neumes written approximately two centuries before into the 
shape of the Middle Byzantine notation, added new signs to the 
old ones, and filled in the gaps where the first scribe had left an 
empty space. One can see both hands on Plate IV. The first 
line is the closing line of the eighth Hirmus of the Kanon for the 
feast of the Holy Apostles by Cyprianus Lvverdyy mpos éavriv! (the 
substance of the water drew together), and on the following four 
lines is the ninth Hirmus (°Q84 6’) in Middle Byzantine notation. 
The following five Hirmi of the Kanon cya xawéy (A new song) 
by Andrew of Jerusalem are left in the original Early Byzantine 
notation. The reason is obvious. The Kanon was taken out of 


* See S. Eustratiades, Eippoddyior (1932), p. 40; Hirmologium Athoum, M.M.B., vol. hi, fol. 28 v. 


Cod. Grottaferrata E y ii (Hirmologium Cryptense), M.M .B., vol. iii, fol. 40 v. 
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ertory, probably in the course of the eleventh century, 
ne Re es ee stabilized. There was no need to bring 

tion up to date. 
ee Cc. Hoeg visited the Library of the Patriarchate, in 
Jerusalem, where Cod. Saba 83 is now kept, he saw that the 
Hirmi were written partly in Early Byzantine notation, partly in 
Middle Byzantine notation. He: instantly recognized that the 
Middle Byzantine notation had been written over the notation 
of the early phase, and therefore took two photographs of each 
page: one in the usual way, the other taken with a red filter, by 
which process the Middle Byzantine notation faded and the 
Early Byzantine was brought out. We mark the older layer as 
S(aba) I, the later one as S(aba) II, and, following the practice 
of the M.M.B., leave out the accents of the words to give 
prominence to the neumes. 
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Oleoro]xe Bpotwy To -yevos peyaduvoper~’ 
(The Creator of All performed with you mighty deeds, Undefiled One. 


For he who was born from you, left your womb intact, All-blameless. 
Therefore, Mother of God, we mortals praise you incessantly.) 


Though it must be left to a later part of this chapter to speak 
of the significance of the neumes and to explain their. develop- 
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ment, it can be assumed as evident even from a glancé at the- two 
systems that SI represents a much more primitive stage than 
S II. However, it is also quite clear that the melody, represented 
by the signs in SI, must‘ be fundamentally the same as that 
represented by those in SII. The absence of signs.over many 
syllables in S I requires an explanation. Does this mean that on 
syllables without a sign the preceding note should be repeated ? 

Judging from our comparative notational studies we may say 
that sometimes the gap should be filled by a repetition of the 
note, but in other cases by an interval, mostly a step, upwards or 
downwards. The omission of a notational sign does not mean 
that the preceding note should be repeated, but that it was un- 
necessary from the point of view of execution to write a sign. 

This early stage of signs was, as I have explained in some 
detail,’ introduced as an aide-mémoire for the conductor of the 
choir, or for the soloist, who sang from a chant-book. The singers 
had to know the repertory by heart, but they needed guidance 
when they performed the music, particularly when a new text 
was sung to the melody of an older hymn. They had to be in- 
formed about the rhythmical and dynamic changes required 
when the words of the new text had to be fitted to the existing 
melody. This early system, though often indicating the up- and 
downward movements of the melody, was mainly intended to 
give the melody its expression, prolonging a note, giving it dif- 
ferent shades of emphasis, and soon ;itisin fact not very different 
from that of ecphonetic notation. 

In the study on ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’? I referred to the 
Alexandrian system of accentuation which shows the changes 
between high- and low-pitched syllables by giving several ac- 
cents to a word,* a custom which survived in Byzantine times.5 
Here I pointed out that the Apostrophos (>), which at a later 
stage became the sign for an unaccentuated downward move- 


1 E. Wellesz, ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’, AM.Q. xxxvili (1952), 68-79. 

* I suggested, loc, cit., p. 77, calling the one gtoup ‘ecphonetic signs’ and the other ‘rhetorical 
neumes’ (newmes oratoires) in order to avoid the misleading term notation; but it is difficult to 
change a terminclogy which was only established a few decades ago. 

5 CE. op. cit., pp. 76-7, particularly p. 77, Il. 2 sqq. 

4 Cf. B. Laum, ‘Das alexandrinische Akzentuationssystem’, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, Paderborn, 1928. 

5 In the Sala Gregori XVI of the Vatican, Showcase I, there is a Byzantine ivory-carving 


(sec. %X?) representing the Nativity. It has the title carved in with two accents: H TENNHCIc. 
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ment, was in the first stages still a ‘prosodic sign that corresponds 
to the apostropha in the Western system of neumes’, i.e. at the 
beginning a kind of taking breath before one starts singing, and 
in the middle an indication for a weak note.’ This interpretation, 
solves the difficulties which one encounters in finding the 3 
definitely in an upwards movement of the melody,’ and also— 
this is the most frequent case down to the beginning of the 
‘Coislin’ system—on the first note of the melody, but turned 
at a later stage into an Ison ().3 

Though the Saba I notation leaves gaps, there can be no doubt 
that the ninth-tenth-century notation reveals the same melody 
as Saba II from the beginning of the twelfth century. Both 
represent the melodic tradition of Jerusalem in the same ‘monas- 
tery, and we may even reconstruct the old melodic version of 
Saba I from a close study of both notations. 2 

Codex Saba 83—-we may mention it in this context—is another 
proof for the thesis which I expounded in the introduction to the 
transcription of the Akathistos Hymn,* namely, that the manu- 
script tradition of the Basilean monasteries in Sicily and south 
Italy derives from Mount Sinai and ultimately from Jerusalem. 
If we compare the version of Saba IT with that of Codex Crypt. 
E y ii’ we see that both melodies are identical in shape, whereas 
that of Codex Iviron 470,6 which belongs to the Constantino- 
politanean class of manuscripts, varies considerably from the 
Saba type, as can be seen from the following transcription: 


"E-wol~qroew pe- rd 00 pe - ya - del- a, d-xpar-re, 6 trav d= dv 


© Cf. C. Hieg, The Hymns of the Hirmologium, Part 1, M.M.B. (1952), p. xvi. a 

2 C Stauak chine tothe rik conclusion about the Apostrophos in his article, ‘The Notation of 
the Chartres Fragment’, Annales musicologiques, tome iii (1955), p. 19, where he writes: “Is it not 
possible that the Apostropbos was at first a sign without melodic ‘meaning, used iareaat 
secondary syllables, and that in the course of time it gradually acquired nce é ‘rougl 
association—first in terms of direction, then in terms Sepa I fully agree with Strunk’s 
view, which is in fact the view which I have held for nearly forty years. : ’ 

TCE my article, ‘Early Byzantine Neumes', p. 75, and C. Héeg, The Hymus of the Hirmologium, 
vol. i (1952), pp. xxiii-iv. . 

+ Cf. M.M.B. Transcripia, vol. ix (1957), pp. Xxxv—vi. 

* Cf. the facsimile edition, M.M.B., vol. iti, fol. 42 r. 

® Cf. Hirmologium Athoum, M.M.B., vol. ii, fol. 29 v- 
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Our study of the music of the hymns must therefore be based 
upon manuscripts in the Middle Byzantine notation, in which 
the interval value is given. But since these manuscripts are of 
a relatively late date, a survey of the various phases of Early 
Byzantine notation must precede it. Though, as we have said, 
it is impossible to transcribe with complete accuracy the melodies, 
handed down in the early phases of that notation, without the 
help of manuscripts in Middle Byzantine notation, the later 
stages, particularly the fully developed ‘Coislin’-notation,' are 
already so near to the notation with fixed intervals that the 
exact shape and expression of Byzantine Chant is known to us 


_1 The name ‘Coislin’-notation was given by Tillyard to the last phase of Early Byzantine nota- 
tion, before the interval value had been fixed. It derives from Cod. Coislin 220 of the Paris Bibl. 
Nat. Tillyard has drawn attention to this important MS. in ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’, Laudate, 
xiv (1936), 183-7, and in his fundamental study ‘Byzantine Neumes: The Coislin Notation’, 
B.Z, xxxvii (1937), 345-58. , 
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from the beginning of the twelfth if not from the eleventh 
century. 

This view can already be found in the present writer’s Eastern 
Elements in Western Chant:* 

J am convinced that anybody who knows the cadences of the Echo 
by heart, as the Byzantine singers did, will be able to sing the melodies 
from manuscripts in the Early musical notation, without the help of 
manuscripts of the Middle period. This knowledge also enables us to 
detect scribal errors, and to correct them. We have often been obliged to 
make such corrections in our transcription, and having compared them 
with the notation of a manuscript containing a faultless version of the 
melody, we have always found them to be accurate. 


II. EARLY BYZANTINE NOTATION 


In his Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et hagtopolite de 
VEglise grecque, J.-B. Thibaut rightly begins his description of 
manuscripts with a definition of the three melodic styles which 
are reflected in the notation.” These are: 

(1) The style of the melodies of the Hirmologion:$ short, 
preferably syllabic. The notation consists of few signs and 
is rhythmically simple. 

(2) The style of the melodies of the Sticherarion: more ex- 
pressive and ornamented than the first one. A greater 
number of signs and combinations of signs is employed. 

(3) The melismatic style of the liturgical chants and the 
melodies for the soloists. This style developed from the 
middle of the thirteenth century and is called psaltic, or 
kalophonic style. 

The dating of Byzantine liturgical manuscripts is, as has 

already been said, much more difficult than that of Western 
manuscripts. There is no ductus, characteristic of a province or 


* Cf. op. cit’, p. g1, where some of the ‘formulae’ of Byzantine Chant are structurally analysed. 
I am most grateful to Prof. O. Strunk for having drawn attention to these passages in his article on 
‘The Notation of the Chartres Fragment’, to which frequent reference will be made in these pages. 
Strunk’s article marks an important step forward in clarifying the question of how far it was 
possible to bring the early stages of Byzantine music within the scope of our studies. This is, as 
Strunk rightly points out, important from the liturgical point of view because a large proportion of 
the early Hirmi and Stichera fell into disuse in the eleventh century, and can only be found in 
MSS. of Early Byzantine notation. My studies during these last years were on the same lines, 
particularly during my work in 1954 and 1956-7 at the Research Institute of Dumbarton Oaks in 
Washington, where I discussed with M. Velimirovi¢ the deciphering of old Slavonic neumes for 
his Harvard Doctorate thesis The Byzantine Elements in Early Slavic Chant. 

2 p. 65. 

2 Cf. ch. v, Byzantine Liturgy, pp. 141-2. 
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a Scriptorium as in the West; the scribes work like copyists 
and try to produce a replica of the original. Nothing, however, 
speaks against the assumption (1) that chant-books for the use 


of the soloists or the choirmiasters existed in the eighth century, 


{2) that many of them perished in the Iconoclastic struggle, and 


(3) that in the ninth and tenth centuries the signs were more _ 


developed. The different systems of signs in manuscripts of the 
eleventh century suggest the idea of a long and slow develop- 
ment, but also that some rare musical signs were given up when 
musical manuscripts were produced on a large scale and sent 
from the Scriptoria to remote monasteries which were in need 
of chant-books. The increased production of Hirmologia and 
Sticheraria may coincide with the formation of a distinct Byzan: 
tine rite, resulting from the fusion of the rite of St. Saba in Jeru- 
salem with that of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople.! This happened 
after 950, when the rite of St. Saba in Jerusalem had been taken 
up by the Studios Monastery in Constantinople, and this in 
turn being the centre of hymnography since the days of Icono- 
clasm, had influenced the clergy of Hagia Sophia to increase the 
sung parts of the liturgy.? 

In his study on ‘The Stages of Early Byzantine Musical Nota: 
tion’,* H. J. W. Tillyard divides the ‘Archaic Systems’ into three 
phases, each of them named after the place where a manuscript 
characteristic of the type of notation was found. Accordingly, 
Tillyard calls the earliest phase ‘Esphigmenian notation’, from 
a manuscript at the monastery Esphigmenou on Mount Athos * 
the following one he calls ‘Chartres notation’, referring to a 
few folios from a Mount Athos manuscript which came to the 
Library of Chartres, and were destroyed during the last war. The 
last phase Tillyard calls ‘Andreatic notation’, from Codex 18 
of the Skete of £t. Andrew on Mount Athos. 


" Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Denkmiler der Entstehungsgescnichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, 0.0, 
Ser. IN, vol. ii (1927), pp. 23-4. 

* No Typikon from the Studios Monastery has survived, only the Rule of the Mov} ris smepayias 
Ocoréxov vis HbepyériBos, published by A. Dmitrievsky in Opisanie licurgicbeskikb rukopise’, i 
(Typika), 256-614. 

3 BAZ, xiv (1952), 29-42. 

* Tillyard informs me by letter (10 Jan. 1958) that the Esphigmenian MS. to which he refers is 
that Codex from which fols. 1~16 v. were cut out (probably again by Ouspensky) and brought to 
Leningrad. These folios are reproduced in Thibaut’s Monuments de la notation ekphon. et hagiopol., 
pls, vi-xxiii. Other specimens of the Esphigmenian notation are Codex Athoum Laura 152 (B32), 
of which reproductions are in Riemann’s Die byzant. Notenschrift (1909), pls. i-tii, and Cod. 
Petrop. CCCLXI, of which reproductions are in Thibaut’s Monuments, figs. 32-5. 
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The second phase, the Chartres system, takes its name from 
a few folios (fols. 61-6) which were cut out from Codex Athoum 
Laura 67 and given to the Library of Chartres.!. They were 
photographed by A. Gastoué, who published fols. 62 v. and 63 r. 
on pl. iii of his Catalogue. Mme Palikarova Verdeil reproduced 
the plate in her book La Musique byzantine chez les Bulgaves et les 
Russes together with fol. 61 r. and Liste de signes Kontakariens, 
provided by Tillyard. This list of musical signs, one of the most 
important documents for the study of Byzantine musical nota- 
tion, was published by Tillyard as early as 1913 in his study on 
the ‘Fragment of a Byzantine Musical Handbook in the Monas- 
tery of Laura on Mt. Athos’,? one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments in Byzantine musical palaeography. (Cf. fig. on p. 273.) 

- In his study ‘The Notation of the Chartres Fragment’ 3 O. Strunk 
went into a minute study of that phasé of notation to which 
he added besides MSS. Laura I67 and I'72, the Vatopedi Codex 
1488.* Strunk also gives a number of comparative tables from 
manuscripts of the ‘Chartres’ notation of the same hymn, and 
adds a transcription of the melody from Codices with neumes in 
the Middle Byzantine, or Round, notation. The facsimiles from 
the ‘Chartres’ group clearly show, as Strunk points out, the 
tendency to provide signs for groups of notes, a tendency which 
remains in Old Slavonic notation, and turns up in Byzantine 
notation in the melismatic manuscripts, i.e. the Kontakaria, and 
in manuscripts of liturgical chant proper. The notation, other- 
wise, shows the tendency to become simpler, until in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the general tendency to 
embellish the melodies and perform them with great emphasis 
made additional signs again necessary. 

Some of the signs are taken over from the ecphonetic notation, 
in other cases, as Tillyard points out, ‘the symbol is an abbrevia- 
tion of its name’, e.g. oA = dAlyov W = yuddv, X or X = yaprjAdv, 
F = ydpyov.s The question whether the Chartres notation is of 

* Cf. A. Gastoué, Catalogue des mss. de musique byz., pp. 96-8. Gastoué writes: ‘Recueillis par 


P. Durand, voyageur chartrin, 4 la laure de St. Athanase au Mont Athos.’ - 
? ABS. xix (1912-13), 95-117, and pls. xiii, xiv. 3 Annales Musicologiques, iii (1955), 7-37. 


26 lists of the signs of the notation paldobyzantine archaique together with the corresponding signs 
of the Old Slavonic notation and a commentary on both groups of signs and their combinations. 
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an earlier date than that of Codex Esphigmenon, or simultaneous, 
or of a later date, has occupied the minds of all scholars who 
have worked in that field, but has not been answered satisfac- 
torily. In fact, if the question is to be answered it is not enough 
to study the musical signs alone, important though the evidence 
gained from the shape of the signs may be. We must follow 
Mabillon’s advice: ‘Non ex sola scriptura, neque ex uno solo 
characterismo, sed ex omnibus simul de vetustis chartis pro- 
nuntiandum.’' It will be necessary to approach the. solution of 
the question from the liturgical side: to take into account the 
feasts of the saints, the contributions of the hymn-writers, the 
replacement of older Kanons by new ones, to make a detailed 


* analysis of the Typika, published and unpublished, in order to 


support the palaeographical evidence for the dating of manu- 
scripts by that gained from hagiographical, liturgical, and literary 
sources. 

Let us illustrate this? by an example from Codex Coislin 220 of 
the Bibl. Nat. in Paris, the famous Hirmologium, written in the 
twelfth century in what Tillyard has called ‘Coislin’ notation, 
taking the name from this Codex. 

The Hirmologium comes to an end on fol. 235; the script on 
the next two folios is erased. On fol. 238 the orwynpa rijs dyias 
regoapaxooris, the Prosomoia and Theotokia of Lent are added ; 
they comprise the whole sequence from Monday of the first week 
of Lent to Friday of the sixth week. Then follows Aedre daavres 
motol Tas Tov dciwy warépwv, a Sticheron from the Saturday. of 
Sexagesima} (ris rupwis i.e. of Cheese week) which the scribe 
had forgotten to insert at the right place. It begins on fol. 261 v. 
and covers seven lines on fol. 262 r.; the rest of the page, nearly 
two-thirds, remained empty. But in the middle of the page are 
the first two words of the Kontakion "“Ayyédos mpwroordrys in an 
archaic script and archaic notation. What is the explanation of 
the occurrence of two systems of notation, separated by some 
200 years, on one page? 

First it is necessary to state that the set of Stichera Prosomoia 
on fols. 238 r.—262 r., and the following Stichera Dogmatika 

1 De re diplomatica, p. 241. I found the quotation in E. A. Lowe’s article, ‘An Unknown Latin 
Psalter on Mt. Sinai’, Scriptorium, 1955, p. 188. 


2 O, Strunk, in his ‘Chartres Fragment’ study, has successfully followed up this line of thought, 
for the elaboration of which we are all indebted to A. Baumstark.- 3 In the Trodion (Rome, 


1879), p. 82, its place on Friday evenihg, during the first part (Avyyxdv) of Vespers. 
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did not originally belong to the Hirmolo 
of the collection of monostrophic poems 
Sticherarium ; it is by chance that they were added to the 
Hirmologium. We must therefore regard the Stichera Prosomoia 
as a separate group which has nothin 
content of the Codex. 

It is possible to reconstruct what the scribe did. He wrote 
the set of Stichera down to Friday of the sixth week of Lent, 
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page free, he must have thought that since the Akathistos was 
sung during the Friday night of the fifth week, a note should 
be made on the page which was left empty. A copy of the Aka- 
thistos hymn dating from the ninth or early tenth century must 
have been on his desk, and the scribe imitated script and nota- 
tion from the old manuscript. It is evident that he copied the 
first words of the first stanza “Ayyedos mpwroordrys as a kind of 
aide-mémowre from a very old copy of the hymn, because the 

Katabasma, the sign on top of [ Ayye]Aos and of [zporocraaaaaaaja 

[arnns], belongs to the earliest phase of Byzantine notation which 

disappears already at the end of the tenth century from Byzan- 

tine manuscripts.' Through the care of the scribe we possess, 

as far as our present knowledge goes, the earliest example of a 

/ fragment of a Kontakion melody.? See example on p. 276. 

: The original of Tillyard’s ‘Andreatic’ notation, Codex 18 of 
the Skete of St. Andrew, must be regarded as lost; Tillyard, 
however, provided me with a photograph of fol. 114, containing 
a Nativity Sticheron from which I copied the following two lines.3 

fn apa dozep pw cinpion of espe FE: 
\ ow 2 vr Ne 
Te CN uspop: KUL YO To OMT 
They are the beginning of a Sticheron Idiomelon for the Vespers 
of 26 December* by John the Monk, composed in the fourth 
plagal Mode, which runs as follows: 


Tlapddofov pvoripioy oikovopetras o7jrepov~ 
kawvoropotyra pices, kat beds dvOpwros yiverat: 
orep hy pepevne, Kal 6 odk Fv mpocdAaBer, 
od duppov dropeivas otdé Siatpeow, 
An astonishing mystery is accomplished today. 
Nature has been renewed and God becomes man. 
What He was, He remained, and He took on what He had not been, 
Without being submitted to confusion or to division. 


Let us compare the Andreatic notation (A) with that of Codex 
Dalassenos (M.M.B. Facsimilia, vol. i), fol. 99 r. (D), which is 


* The Katabasma, however, survives in Old Slavonic MSS.; cf. Mme Palikarova Verdeil, La 
Musique byzantine, M.M.B. Subsidia, iii, 108, 129, 147, 224. 

? Cf E. Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix, pp. liii-v. 

> Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard’s article ‘Byzantine Music about a.p. 1100’ in The Musical Quarterly 
xxxix (1953), for a full account of the notation and a complete transcription of the Nativity 
Sticheron. The present analysis though based on somewhat different evidence reaches the same 
conclusions. 4 Cf. Menaion for December, Menata, ii (Rome, 1889), 677. 
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i.e. down to the Saturday preceding Palm Sunday, and finished 
the set by adding the Aeére dmavres morot from the Saturday of 
the Cheese week which he had omitted. Having two-thirds of the 


* Thus, e.g. the Stichera Prosomoia can be found in the facsimile edition of the M.M.B., vol. i, 
Sticherarium, on fols. 312 sqq.; in Cod. Vatop. 1492, fol. 249 v. sqq.; in Cod. Vatop. 1499, foals. 
38 v. sqq. 
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Codex 18 St. Andrew fol. II4 
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virtually identical with the versions of Codd. Vatopedi 1492 
(V), fol. 74 v., Vatopedi 1499, fol. 102 r., Bibl. Nat. fonds Coislin 
4t, fol. 70 r., reproduced in J. D. Petresco’ s Les Idioméles et le 
Canon del’ Office de Noél (Paris, 1932).’ 
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The musical signs above the first two words are so different 
that the first impression is of two different versions. This view 
is not changed by the study of other manuscripts in which one 
finds the Early Byzantine system, e.g. Codex Saba (J) 610, fol. 
73 t. and Codex Sinai (S) 1214, fol. 67 v., both of the eleventh 
century. As can be seen from the notation to the first words, 
they are much more in conformity with Cod. Dalass. than with 
the St. Andrew MS. 

* The transcription of the melodies of the Christmas cycle, of which the present Sticheron 
forms part, was made in 1932 in Vienna by Dr. Maria Stohr. 

? In the Middle Byzantine notation of D a mistake occurs towards the end of line 3. The neume 
on top of #vis #v, but not 5m 4; that means a fourth downwards is required, but not a third, as 
written. This is a frequent mistake in MSS. of the thirteenth century. Its explanation is that the 


MS. was copied from one in the Coislin system, in which the Apostrophos was used to indicate the 
movement downwards, either of a third or of a fourth. 
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$47 ee CCH kOe axe Me 
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If, however, the signs of the Andreatic system are considered as 

deriving from the ecphonetic system, with additions from the 

Esphigmenian notation, a different view must be taken. It will 

become apparent that the notation in the St. Andrew Codex 

serves practically the same purpose as the notations in the other 
manuscripts, as an aide-mémoire. But in the Andreatic notation 
the main emphasis is laid upon fixing the correct execution. It 
can therefore happen that the repetition of a note may have 
different signs, though in other phases of the Early and the Round 
notation these notes have the same sign, because from the musi- 
cian’s point of view they are of fairly equal value; they must be 
sung quickly without emphasizing the accented: syllables and 
therefore they all have the Ison (+). In the St. Andrew MS, 
they are given rhetorical signs, which one would expect in cantil- 
lated texts rather than in those which are destined to be sung. 

To explain the Andreatic system it may suffice to give the begin- 

ning of the Sticheron [Tapd3ogov pvariprov 

na- The stroke represents an Ison, the sign which in its hooked 
form (—) is often found as the first sign of the melody, if 
the first syllable is unaccentuated. 

-pa- The sign of the acute, which as a rule indicates a higher 
note, indicates here a slight emphasis, and is not dif- 
ferent from the accent. 

-0- The Apostrophos is the sign of a weak syllable, but does 
not here indicate a lower note, though it may indicate a 
slight dropping of the voice. 

-ov The straight Ison indicates another unaccentuated note. 

pu- Straight Ison. 

-orn- The sign is an acute / as that above on the second syllable, 
because the syllable ory carries an accent. If the sign 
would mean an Oxeia, an ascending second, as in the 
round notation, an ascending second would also be re- 
quired on the pa of mapdSo€ov ; the compass of the melody 
would be changed and the cadence would end on a in- 
stead of g. 
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This sign, a dotted acute + , seems to sharpen the emphasis 
of the acute. 

A straight Ison. 

The Psilon is, according to Tillyard,' the same as the 
Hypsile of the Middle Byzantine notation and takes its 
shape from the s. It indicates, as the name says (tynAds = 
high) an upwards movement. 

The Petasma is, as Tillyard points out,* the forerunner 
of the Petaste of the Middle Byzantine system. It gives 
a sharp accent to the note to which it is related. 

The Chamelon takes its form from the letter x. Tillyard 
rightly sees in it a forerunner of the Chamile of the 
Middle Byzantine notation. yaynAds means ‘creeping on 
the ground’; the symbol, therefore, stands for a low note, 
or for a leap downwards. 

The compound sign % is mentioned by Thibaut in his 
Monuments, p. 68 (notules composées), and in Mme Ver- 
deil’s La Musique byzantine3 as a combination of the Oxeia 
with semicircle and dot. This group occurs in Old Slavonic 
manuscripts and Mme Verdeil calls the combination ‘Oxeia 
with stopica s otkom’. (The stopica is the Russian form 
of the Ison.) An explanation of the combination is not 
given. It seems to me that the combination is set up from 
a dotted Oxeia, i.e. a sharpened acute and a semicircle, 
which indicates a lengthening of the note. 

The sign is the Bareia of the ecphonetic notation which 
gives a strong, downward leading accent to a group of 
two notes. 

Diple plus Klasma indicates that very strong emphasis 
should be given to the note and that its value should be 
doubled. 

Two consecutive Apostrophoi, i.e. two unaccentuated 
notes. 

The —* consists of two symbols ; the first gives some accent 
to the last note of the phrase: the second, the two strokes, 
have the value of a Teleia (+) and indicate that the last 
note should be lengthened. 


We see from the analysis of the signs that the melody written 
1 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Fragment of a Byzantine Musical Handbook’, op. cit., p. 103. 


2 Op. cit., p. 108. 


3 MMB. Subsidia, ii, 111. 
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down in the Andreatic system need not have been different from 
that in the other Codices which have been consulted. It is the - 
archaic type of notation—~with its mixture of simple ecphonetic. 
signs, letters, and composite signs—which makes us believe that — 
we have before us two different melodies. The question must-be — 
left open whether the Andreatic: notation actually forms the 
third stage of notation, as Tillyard assumes, or represents an 


independent system of an archaic character. At present the 
‘Coislin’ notation proves to be the most promising field of re, 
search, because its deciphering will make it possible to study the 
large number of melodies which have been preserved only in 
that stage of notation. 

Let us add finally an example of Andreatic notation from a 
‘Vatican MS., Cod. Reg. gr. 54, fol. 46 r., and compare it with the 
notation of the same Sticheron in Cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 181, 
M.M.B. Facsimilia, vol. i, fol. 122 v. It is the beginning of the 
second of four Stichera on 25 January in honour of Gregory 
Theologus. ; 


*Evééos mpdteor 76 cpa abv rH Puxf vopipas mporabnpduevos. ... 


(Through divine actions the body is purified with the soul in a natural 
way... .) 


The Vatican MS. is abbreviated R, the’ Vienna MS. D. The 
figures 1-22 refer to single or compound signs above a syllable. 


7 

1 a. 38 as 6 7 6 9 © en y 
i 

—~ OF SP 9NT 9 RR OR ma 

a > Ceo fF ® eer 


€y @ core TendE st To Gipn Gov puy 7 


4 os 6 17 18 19 20 4 a2 

NB oxy OK — Bras 7 — 

N29 ax AN AOR 

MOMIBSS Te PK KIyeanVoc 
The notation of R is in red ink like the titles. This is unusual; 
the colour of the ink of the musical signs varies from light brown 
to black. On first pages gold may be used as in Cod. Coislin 220. 
(1) The hooked Ison was originally a straight stroke. The. 
sign on top is a Parakletike indicating a slight accentuation. 
(2) The Oxeia, here and on apd (4), corresponds to the prosodic 
sign of the grammarians. On 2 it is connected with the repeated 
note, on 4 with the step upwards. (3) The Apostrophos marks a 


ey 
{ 
i 
| 
f 


dow 
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mward movement ; here it is the interval of a fourth, whereas 
ins and6a second. (7) The Bareia accentuates, as we learn from 
D, the upward leap of a seventh, followed by a second down- 


wards. (D and other manuscripts obviously make a mistake ; it 


only the leap of a sixth, otherwise the phrase would 
ie ees note.) 6) The compound sign always stands for a 
long note, followed by a higher accented one. (9) The Oxeia 
marks a higher accent; in Middle Byzantine manuscripts the 
note is without accent, repeated and lengthened. (10) The Apos- 
trophos stands, according to Middle Byzantine notation, for a 
Chamile, a fifth downwards. (11), (12), and (13) are Apostrophoi 
turned into straight Isons. In D, however, oe and 12 stand 
for a second, 13 for a third upwards. (14) A dotted Bareia. 
The dot does not correspond in D to 4. Kentema, but seems to 
indicate’a strongly accentuated Bareia. (15) is identical with (8). 
(16) indicates the lengthening of the note to which it belongs. 
One sees from D that the note is an Ison. (17) Here the Apos- 
trophos received the additional sign of a Chamile. It cannot be 
decided when the x was added. (18) Ison with two dots, which 
should not be regarded as the Dyo Kentemata of Middle Byzan- 
tine notation, since they do not occur in D and other thirteenth- 
century manuscripts. (19) The Bareia stands for the prosodic 
sign. In D the syllable -6y- has the leap of a third, followed by a 
second downwards. (20) The Xeron Klasma is an agogic sign, 
indicating that the two notes to which it refers, should be sung 
separately, in a kind of staccato. (21) The Diple is used as in 8 
and 15 as a sign to indicate doubling the duration of the note. 
(22) Apostrophos turned into Ison. 

We shall now give the transcription, based on D, TheSticheron 
has the Martyria of the fourth mode with the sign of an ascend- 
ing fifth. This means a fifth upwards from the starting point ¢g 
of the fourth mode, i.e. d'. 
A A Ps 


1 Deen ha ee ep =r a 
ee eee a aoe eee 


"Ey -0é-o1s mpd-fe- 0c 76 op oly rH ux vo~ ph = pees mpo- 


+ Kab- - pd ~ pe- vos ha’ ro... 


At + the leap of a seventh, consisting of the combination of 
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complicated combination of signs which the theorists try to give 
has no historical background. They did not understand the early — 
hases of notation, from which they are separated by from four 
- to six hundred years. We have seen that neumes, deriving from 
the prosodic signs and letters, gradually acquired indistinct, and 
finally distinct, Interval value. The explanation of the theorists 
reverses the process, saying that in certain combinations Inter- 
val signs lose their Interval value and no longer count as notes. 
Such a sign is now ddwvor, ie. without the quality of a note. 
This does not mean, the Papadike continues, that it is ‘soundless’ 
(odx ére hwy ove éxer), but it is not counted as a note (dp.O prov 
povis ovn éxer). It is sung, but is not counted (dwvreiras péev of 
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Hypsile plus Kentema, has been corrected into that of a sixth. 
Thus the two falling fifths (d'-g) are on the Finalis and the 
Dominant of the melody. Furthermore, the phrase ends on a, 
the Martyria 7A. a’ which one finds in Cod. Vatopedi 1492, 
fol. 95 v., indicates that the following phrase, marked by an 
Ison, should start on a. Thus it is evident that the scribe of the 
manuscript from which several others besides D were copied 
had made a mistake, and that the leap should be a sixth upwards, 
not a seventh. 

Again, it must be emphasized, neither philological considera- 
tions alone, nor conclusions drawn from a number of manuscripts, 
are sufficient evidence for making emendations. The decisive 
evidence comes from the study of the run of the melody, and 
particularly from that of the formulae, as will be shown in the 


peetpeiras 5é). 


By this involved explanation the Papadike is trying to say that 


chapter on the structure of Byzantine melodies. : such a sign in a combination remains what it originally was, a 
III. THE SYSTEM OF MIDDLE AND LATE BYZANTINE | symbol, indicating a rhythmic nuance. 
‘ i In other combinations, or when used alone, these symbols of 
ra ea five different rhythmic nuances have in addition acquired the 
The survey of Early Byzantine notation has shown that the Interval value of an ascending second. This has been proved by 
study of Byzantine Chant must be based upon manuscripts in the 4 the comparative study of all the relevant stages in the develop- 
Middle Byzantine notation, because in that phase the exactness i ment of Byzantine notation. 
in fixing the intervals precisely, the rhythmic and dynamic : There is virtually no divergency between the two methods 
nuances and the modifications of tempo, have reached a degree of explaining the system of combinations in Middle Byzantine 
of perfection which has no parallel in Western Chant, nor in notation, since both arrive at the same results. Moreover, it is 
Western medieval music, or that of the Renaissance; similar : certainly easier to expound the system to the reader as it is 
minuteness in fixing every detail will be found only in modern | described by the Byzantine theorists, because the terminology of 
scores, where words explaining the execution play the same part : these theorists has been the basis of all our attempts to solve the 
as the red signs in Byzantine musical manuscripts. ; problem of Middle and Late Byzantine notation. The study of 


these treatises is, in fact, still a most valuable help; they give 
us an idea of the scope of the musical theory with which the 
musician had to be acquainted. 


It would be even more correct to say that studies in Byzantine 
music must begin with a thorough study of the theoretical treatises 
in which the significance of the numerous signs is explained. 


Though these treatises were written in the fifteenth and six- . . According to the teaching of the Papadikai, the elementary 
teenth centuries and referred therefore to Late Byzantine nota- text-books on music, the interval signs are divided into two 
tion, they are reliable for explaining the Middle Byzantine S| groups: the Lwpara (bodies) and the MMvedpara (spirits). The 


Somata move in steps, the Pneumata in leaps. The Somata 
execute the interval of an ascending or descending second, the 
Pneumata the ititervals of the third or fifth. In addition to these 
there are signs which are neither Soma nor Pneuma. These 
are: two consecutive descending seconds, producing the inter- 
val of-a third, but reaching it by steps in a kind of glissando, 


notation, since the latter stage represents only an amplification 
of the former. 

The following description of Middle and Late Byzantine nota- 
tion is, in the main, an interpretation of the Papadike, the most 
concise introduction to the last phase of Byzantine notation. 
We must, however, bear in mind that the explanation of the 
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and the Ison, the sign for the repetition of a note. Since it: is 
neither a step nor a leap, it is neither a Soma nor a Pneuma. 

In the course of the fifteenth century a new group of signs was 
added to these, called the ‘Great Signs’ (peydAa onuddia) or the 
‘Great Hypostases’ (ueydAas droordces). They have no interval- 
value—although a few of them had such a value in the earlier 
stages of the notation—but they regulate the expression and the 
dynamic and rhythmical riuances of the melody. 

The following table shows the interval signs and the most 
important Hypostases. It comprises (A) the interval signs (devn- 
Tid onuddia or éudwva onpddia) and (B) the additional signs 
(weydAa onpddta or dduva onuddia). The Ison (@cov) is ascribed to 
both groups by the theoreticians. 


Tson w c» Repeated Note 
A. 


(t) Somata 
Ascending Second 


_ 7.0 * a“ ox 
Oligon Oxeia Petaste Dyo Kentemata Pelaston Kouphisma 


Descending Second 
? 2 


Apostrophos Dyo Apostrophoi 
(2) Pneumata 
Ascending ‘Descending 
‘ L n : x 
Kentema Hypsele Elaphron Chamele 
(third) (fifth) (third) (fifth) 


(3) neither Soma nor Pneuma 
4 F 
Aporrhoé (descending third) Kratemo hyporrhoon 


B. Bareia \ Diple 4 Parakletikea Kratema 4% Kylisma ry 
Gorgon pe Argon 7 Antikenoma -t> Tzakisma vy 
Xeron Klasma ~~ Piasma \ Apoderma ™ (--) 
Thematismos eso @» Thematismos exo 4» Thema haploun $e. 
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It can be seen from this table that there are six signs for the 
interval of the ascending second, but only two signs for the 
descending second and only one for the third and fifth, ascending 
and descending. There are also two signs for a kind of glissando 


in the third downwards. All other intervals must be expressed 


by a combination of two of the already existing signs. 
All the earlier investigators passed over the striking fact that 


- there are six different signs for the ascending second, and yet it is 


precisely this fact that gives the clue to the explanation of the 
otherwise inexplicable rule of the Papadike. Each of the six 
signs for the ascending second represents, in fact, a particular 
way of singing the interval. In combination with a Pneuma, set 
after or under it, the interval of the Soma is cancelled, and it 
indicates the way in which the Pneuma with which it is combined 
is to be sung. 
IV. THE INTERVAL SIGNS 


Since the Byzantine neumes originated in the prosodic signs, 
their shape imitates, more or less, the movements of the melody 
produced by the human voice, and, consequently, the movements 
of the hand of the conducting precentor. This way of conducting, 
called Cheironomia (yeipovoyia), which is said to go back to the 
time of Kosmas and John Damascene,! was brought to a high 
degree of perfection in the Byzantine Church. A good explana- 
tion of the Cheironomia is given by Goar in a note on p. 435 of 
his Euchologium (Paris, 1647) : 

post xéppara tpomapiwy a Canonarcha e libro suggesta, cantus modera- 
torem in omnium conspectu, variis manus dextrae motibus et gestibus, 
erectis nimirum, depressis, extensis, contractis, aut combinatis digitis 
diversas cantus figuras et vocum inflexiones characterum musicorum vice 
designare : atque ita hunc cantus ducem reliqui attente respicientes, velut 
totius modulationis regulam sequuntur. * 


After the Kanonarches (Master of the Kanon) had intoned the 
first verse of the Troparion from the hymn-book, the Domestikos,? 
who could be seen by all, directed the singers with the movements 


* Xeipovopia ort vépos rapadeBonévos ray dylew maréper 700 re dylov Koaué ro mourod, wat 
708 dylou “Tndwov tod Aapaonnvod, uixa yap eépyera: # Geovr) ro8 uéMdovros Ydddeww re, napavrixa 
xal % xeipovopia, ds iva napadecxrin 4 xeipovopia 73 wéhos. MS. 811, p. st. Cf. Thibaut, ‘Etude 
de musique byzantine’ Zzvestije russk. archeol. Instituta vi (1901), p. 366. 

? There were two Souearixoi: the second precentor of the right choir and the first of the left. 
“Watching -the right hand of the Domestikos we sing all together (cuzdavoduer) and for that 
reason the Cheironomta is very useful’ (MS. 811, p. 181). 
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of his right hand and with certain gestures: raising, lowering; 
extending, contracting, or putting together his fingers, and in- 
stead of the musical signs he formed the various melodic groups 
and the inflections of the voice in the air. And everyone watched 
the leader of the choir attentively and followed, as one might say, 
the structure of the whole composition. 

The Cheironomia which the leader of the choir executed with 
his music before him was, therefore, a combination of conducting 
in the modern way with gestures which were a mnemonic guide 
for the singers, who sung by heart. In a transferred sense the 
term Cheironomia is used by the theoreticians for. the system of 
musical signs itself, as is clear from the treatise by Michael Blem- 
mides,’ written in the usual form of a dialogue between teacher 
and pupil (épwramdxpuots), in which the cheironomic execution of 
all the signs is given. The teaching of the Cheironomia starts 
with the Ison. 

The normal movement of the melody without any: special 
rhythmical or dynamic nuance on any note is expressed by the 
Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos. They are called révoe «¥pwot (notes 
par excellence) by the theoreticians. ‘The best account of them is 
given in the so-called Papadike, which first explains the double 
nature of the Ison and then goes on to explain the function of 
these three basic signs. 

The beginning, middle, end, and integration of all the signs of the psaltic 
art is the Ison. Without it no singing can succeed. It is called ‘aphonon’ 
not because it.is soundless, but because it is not counted as a note: it is 
sung, but not measured. All the time the tone remains on the same level 
the Ison is sung. Whenever the voice rises the Oligon, whenever it falls 
the Apostrophos is sung.? 


If the neumes are to realize their function of intervals of a 
third and fifth, they must be combined with a Soma: if there is 
no special nuance of rhythmical or dynamic expression, with an 


* Apxh olv Och rav oqyadluv épuqvevouerer Kal? Exacror, romBey mapa Tod cofasrdrov Kupos 
MixaiA rod BhewplSov. The treatise was discovered by V. BeneSevit in Cod. 310 of the monastery 
of S. Catherine at Mount Sinai and was published by him in his Catalogus codicum graec. qui 
in monasterio 8. Catharinae in Monte Sina asservantur (Petropoli, rgrt), i. p. 159. It has been re- 
edited by Tardo in L’Antica mel. biz., PP. 245-7. ‘ 

? oxi, won, réos, kat obarmwa mévren rv onpadiay ris Yarrixiis réxrqs 73 ledy éore xwpls 
vip rovrov ob karopbotras pump Ayerar 8& ddevoy oby dre Geary ok exer, GX’ Sre dpiOusy deov9s 
ode éxerr guovetras per, ob werpetrar 8é. Bid. uv ob ndays rhs loérpros WidAderat 76 Taov, B16. 82 xdons 
TAs dvoPicews 76 ddyow, kal 8d 8é adoys rhs xarapdoews 6 daéazpogos. Cf. O. Fleischer, Newmen- 
Studien IIT, Die spatgriechische Tonschrift (1904), p- 18; E. Wellesz, ‘Die Rhythmik der byzant. 
Neumen’, Z.M.W. ii (1920), p. 629. 
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--Qligon or Apostrophos. This is clear from a passage of the 


Anonymous A in MS. 811 of the Patriarchal Library of Constan- 
tinople.t After a long discussion of the Pneuma and the ety- 
mology of the word he says, of the relationship between Soma 
and Pneuma: ‘Without the Somata the Pneumata cannot come 
into existence, and the Somata cannot be set in motion without 
the Pneumata.’ : 

Later on in the same treatise the author gives another defini- 
tion of the difference between Pneuma and Soma: the Pneumata 
produce a flowing up or down of the voice; but-the Somata make 
the voice ascend or descend a little (dvofo. kal katwobow puxpdv 
rh $ovh)- 

The normal movement of the melody, therefore, is expressed 
by the Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos, and by the Pneumata in 
combination with Oligon and Apostrophos: 


Interval ascending descending 


Repetition — 


Second — to) 
Third _ on 
Fourth =. 9 
Fifth —* 2% 
Sixth & 

Seventh &£ ‘ 

Octave Xe 


But to obtain one of the special nuances of expression which, 
according to the theoreticians, belong to the four ascending 
Somata, viz. Oxeia, Petaste, Kouphisma, and Pelaston, the 
Somata are used as aphonic signs, added to the Ison, the descend- 
ing Somata, and the Pneumata. 

When we read in the Papadike ‘ IIpécyes odv, bru maou af 
dnotca duvai trordovovra tnd Tav Katwvody’, the seemingly 
strange statement that all rising signs are ruled by the falling 
ones is to be understood in this sense, that the more complete 

1 Edited by J.-B. Thibaut in the Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, vi. 596 sqq. and by L. Tardo, 
L’ Antica Mel, Biz., based on Cod. 1656 of the Laura, pp. 207 sq. 

6181 U 
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repertory of nuances contained in the four ascending Somata can 
also be ‘utilized when the movement is a descending one, since 
the ascending Somata can be used as aphonic additional signs in 
combination with the signs of the descending movement. This is 
a considerable economy in an already sufficiently complicated 
system of notation. In practice, however, a relatively small 
number of compound signs was used since leaps with a particular 
expression occur mostly in the ascending movement of the melody 
up to a fifth; other intervals are very rare. Downwards, leaps of 
a fourth and fifth are most common, but they are rarely marked 
. by an aphonic sign. 

It may also have been noticed that no mention has been made 
of the Dyo Kentemata, though they are included in the tables of 
the Papadikai. In practice, the Dyo Kentemata were used exclu- 
sively as interval signs, indicating originally the rise of the voice 
to the interval of a half-tone, viz. e-f, or a—b flat. In combination 
with other signs, therefore, the Dyo Kentemata do not produce 
a leap, but keep their separate interval value (dzoredodar deriv 
petav).} 


The Ison (fcov) occupies a special position. It is considered the 
most important sign (dpx%, won, TéAos Kal ovornua mévTwv) be- 
cause, in Byzantine Church music as in Gregorian Chant, the 
repetition of the enor, the tone of recitation, plays an important 
part in the structure of the melodies.? It is the'most humble 
sign, because it indicates that the melodic line is static, and 
because it subordinates itself to the Pneumata. But it is also the 
king, because it is the beginning and the foundation (dpy} xal 
Genédcov) not merely of the notation but of the melody itself. For 
the Ison is, in fact, the opening of the mouth in order to sing a 
melody, a Sticheron, or a Hirmus. It is therefore the beginning 
of all song, but it is also the end, because all songs close with the 
Tson.3 

The end of the treatise is, particularly instructive; it explains 
the meaning of the terms eudwvov (sounding) and ddwvov (sound- 


' Cf Tardo, L’Antica Mel, Biz., p. 269. 

2 Enel ry dpyiy €€ abroo moioveBa, wal dvev rovrou otk fore Suvatdy edpely ands durrfr, ore 
dnoBcay obte Katwbvar. Béov elvar roGro Kai puviw Kabds xai or Kal exer per dawtv, molar BE 
Frou dpiOpdv ox éxet. Kai dxovooy vi dort mola dunt} corw 4 dmodeurixy. Kai obx éorw dMas eipely 
duwty, ef ph 76 Toov war’ dpyiy dnoBddder. oh 8 suduext dort Coro, 4 perd rékews eupeAGs Kal Kar” 
dxodovblar 708 elpuod evappoviws GBouevy, olov 75 ebrdxras Gdsueov wédos (Anon. A. MS. 811). 


3 Ibid., p. 88. 
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less). When the Ison is considered as a sign for the repetition of 
a note, with the ability to rule other signs, it is éudwvoyv ; in so far 
as it is counted as one of the Hypostases it is déwvov. 

The Ison rules, in fact, all ascending and descending signs with 
the exception of the Oligon, ‘for the Oligon is like another self in 


_relation to the Ison and one does not command oneself’. In other 


words, the Oligon is rhythmically equivalent to the Ison, it can 
add nothing to it by the dgwvov yiyveobar, the process of becoming 


“soundless,whereas the Oxeia, the Petaste, and the Kouphisma 


can transfer their special nuance to the Ison. 

In the course of the discussion of the Oligon (éA/yov) in Hagio- 
polites' it is carefully explained, as a point which must cause 
surprise, that among the various nuances of expression there are 
three signs (here the author refers only to the three most fre- 
quently used signs for the ascending Second and omits the three 
others) and not one for the interval of the ascending Second. The 
Anon. A., too, states that these three signs are of equal pitch 
(isophonic), but that each has its characteristic cheironomic 
value: Oligon and Oxeia have the same sound, or note, but, 
according to the cheironomic system, the Oligon has less strength. 
Oligon, Oxeia, and Petaste are, as far as the interval is concerned, 
equivalent signs, but they convey different nuances of expression. 
And now a characteristic of the Oligon is mentioned, which it 
shares with the Ison and Apostrophos. This important passage 
was long ago quoted by Thibaut in his article on the Late Byzan- 
tine notation : ‘The Oligon has an advantage over the Oxeia and 
Petaste, that it can be combined with all the aphonic signs, that 
is, the cheironomic signs ; we do not find the Oxeia or the Petaste 
combined with the Kratema, the Bareia, the Piasma, or the 
Antikenoma or the Apoderma ; these signs can only be combined 
with the Ison, the Oligon, and the Apostrophos.’? 

This passage, too, confirms the theory and explanation of the 
signs given here. By means of the cheironomic signs, Ison, 
Oligon, and Apostrophos receive a special significance which the 
other signs do not need. These three signs are, therefore, tran- 


1 Cf. Thibaut, Monuments, p. 60. 

2 “Eyer 8¢ dh 13 éMyov Edo ydpioya mhéov ris d€elas kal ris meracris, Sre-riBera xa els 
Bra 7d ddwra, Fyowr 74 ris xerpovoplas Kat ody etploxower d£etav, # meracrhy eis xpdrnua, obre <els> 
Bapetay, obre els wlaopa, obre els dvrixévanpa, obre els dnéSepua, et ii) 74 rpla radra, 73 faov, 7b dlyov 
xal zév dadorpogov (MS. 811, fol. 44 v.). Cf. Thibaut, ‘La Notation de S. Jean Damascéne’, 
Bulletin de P Institut archéol. russe de Cple (1898), p. 171. 
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scribed by us as the standard signs of the notation with the quaver, 
since this was taken as the basis of the rhythmical system. 

In the same treatise, MS. 811, p. 83, it is also said that the 
Oxeia (éfeia) is a more emphatic sign than the other two. It 
raises the tone abruptly and lets it fall again in the same way 
without Jengthening it (H S€ d£eta Opacvrepdv eort onpddiov, éxdvw 
yap Kpover tiv dwviv kal kataBaiver xwpls dpyeias troxdrw). This 
is not very clearly expressed. It is clear, however, from the 
repeated statements of the theoreticians, that the Oligon, Oxeia, 
and Petaste have the same interval value, so that this caroBatvew 
is not produced by a fall in the voice but by a reduction in 
dynamic strength after a Second abruptly sung. 


The Petaste (zerac77) means a Second sung quickly and with 


élan. It implies an increase in intensity beyond the Oxeia. Two 
Oxeiae can, therefore, follow one another but not two Petaste in 
the same direction, as this would mean too great an increase in 
emphasis. Its cheironomic sign is the movement of the hand 
through a curve.! 

A further increase in intensity is produced by the Dyo Kente- 
mata (8vo xevrjyara). According to the Anon. E this is a hybrid 
sign because its value is never subordinated to that of another 
sign, while, on the other hand, it leaves the value of the sounds 
with which it combines unchanged. It implies a rise of one note 
and, in accordance with the etymology, the shortening of the 
note. The Anon. E compares the Dyo Kentemata to a small 
double flute which was highly esteemed by the Oriental Fathers: 
‘These two flutes together give only one note, though in reality 
each gives one ; this note therefore is much stronger.’ It is at the 
same time much shorter than that of the Oligon and Petaste. 
From these definitions it is clear that the Dyo Kentemata occupy 
an exceptional position among the signs marking an ascending 
Second: they cannot be made aphonic, though we always find 
them in combination with another sign. They never occur alone, 
set over a syllable, but are sung as the second tone, or, if a group 
of notes is set to a syllable, as the last tone of the group. 

The Kouphisma (xov¢icya) is a rarely used sign, whose signific- 
ance is disputed by the theoreticians. It was frequently inter- 
preted as the interval of a half-tone rather than as the halving of 


1 Tis Be neraoris 4 ervpodoyla dnd ris xerpovoplas eign. ofovel ydp méraras 4 Gur} Kal xevet 
thy xelpa dis arépuya. (MS. 811, p. 72.) 
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the rhythm. A passage in MS. 811, however, tells against this 
interpretation. According to the rather naive interpretation of 
the theoreticians the Kouphisma derived its form from the fact 
that a x? was placed after a Petaste as a sign that it was reduced 
as far as sound and expression were concerned (xara rv duvjy cal 
xara Ti xetpovopiav). The Kouphisma means, accordingly, the 
raising of the voice by a note, but. ‘hesitantly, and with a very 
restrained and weak intonation’. Because of its weakness it is 
not easy to combine it with other notes. In the light of this state- 
ment the Kouphisma may be best compared with the ‘liquescent 
notes’ of Plainchant. 

The Pelaston is found even less frequently. It is similar to the 
Petaste, to which it was later added, and meant an intensifica- 


tion of it.3 


The Apostrophos (dadorpodos) is the first of the descending 
signs and corresponds rhythmically to the Oligon, as has already 
been said. It is the sign for the interval downwards. When the 
Apostrophos is placed under an Ison it naturally keeps its value, 
and two separate notes are obtained. Its use in combination with 
the rhythmical cheironomic signs is always the same as that of 
the Oligon. It combines with the Diple, the Kratema, the Bareia, 
and with all the sounding and soundless signs of the Cheironomia, 
just as the Ison and the Apostrophos do.* 

The Kentema («évrnya), third upwards, Hypsele (énAq), fifth 
upwards, Elaphron (éAd#pdv), third downwards, Chamile (yausAy), 
fifth downwards, have, as Pneumata, the rhythmical value of 
the Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos, and no special rhythmical 
significance of their own. They are transcribed by the quaver. 
The Kentema and the Hypsele can only be combined with the 
Oligon, Oxeia, and Petaste. The Elaphon combines with the 
Apostrophos, Oligon, and Petaste; the Chamile principally with 
the Apostrophos, but often with the Kouphisma, Oligon, and 
Petaste. 


I Kal 6 A€ywy, re 76 Kovgiopa plpurdy é éors, addMerat, al ob voet ri Aéyet, dMa redelav ev 
Gavip exer Aadporépar 8é ris meraaris, owep kal 74 dAtyov CAadporépay rijs dfelas (MS. 811, p. 92). 

2 x: abbreviation for rotpiopa = lightening. 

3 Tb 8¢ wedaorév reracrév } xpetrrov Aéyerau es doa ydp dort xphaysos 4 weracT}, els rooabra 
kai 76 Tredaordy (MS. 811, p. 172). 

4 "EvOa riBera 76 ddiyor, riBerat Kal 6 dndarpopos, you elsartyy Beathfv, eis To xpdirnps, eis vay 

Bapeiav, xai els ndvra 74 onyddia ris xepovopias duvijevrd re Kal dfwva, Suoias xat mov riBerar 76 
loop exe? xai d dadorpopos (MS. 811, p. 133)- 
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The Hyporrhoe (dreppo%), also called Skolex (axedAn€ = worm) 


and Melos, is, according to the theoreticians, a ‘little melody’. It 
is defined as a ‘twisting’, as a ‘throwing out of the voice from the. 


throat’ (BAnua 708 youpyovpov). This melodic movement com= 
prises two consecutive Seconds downwards. Like the Dyo Kente: 
mata it is a hybrid sign.t In this ambiguous role it can be com- 
bined at will with ascending or descending signs. It is also an 
essential part of the Seisma, one of the ‘Great Signs’, which 
indicates a ivemolo of the note to which it is set. ; 

The Kratema-Hyporrhoon («pérnua dméppoor) is related to the 
Hyporrhoe. It has the same significance, but doubles the length, 


V. THE ‘GREAT HYPOSTASES’ 


_ The Bareia (Bapeta) is one of the most important cheironomic 
signs. In the Early Byzantine period it had an interval value? 


and meant the opposite to the Oxeia. It lost this significance and 


became a sign that the voice, starting a movement downwards 

: . . ‘. 
should be produced with emphasis.3 Since the Bareia marks an 
ictus it combines neither with the Oxeia nor the Petaste.4 

The Diple (8:A9) means, as well as the doubling of the Apos- 
trophos, a rhythmical lengthening of the note under which it is 
set.5 It doubles the duration of the interval sign and is therefore 
transcribed with a crotchet. 

In the same way, the Kratema (xpdérnua) means a doubling of 
the thythmical. value of the note under which it is placed, but it 
has a special cheironomic significance. It means a note produced 
with great emphasis. 

The Dyo Apostrophoi (8¥%o anédarpopo.), or Syndesmoi (ovv- 
Seopor), also belong here, according to the theoreticians, although, 
like the simple Apostrophos, they mean a descent of one note. 
They have, however, this difference that they imply lengthening.” 

«SH dmoppoi) of dor, avedya # adpa;—Odre meted cory, otre cdua, dda & 8 
youpov (Cod, Laura 1656). Cf. Tardo, L’ Antica mel, bit., p. 228. Tardo Mipeaitaon id 
MS. 811: ba yapyapedvos, ‘through'the soft palate’. 

2 Ch ‘Tillyard, ‘Studies in Byz. Music’, Musical Antiquary, 1913, PP- 203, 207-13. 

3 “H 8 Bapeta dnd 706 Papéus xat rod werd révou mpopepew ry davty (MS. 811, p. 180). 

4 Ct Thibaut, ‘Etude de musique byz.’, Bulletin de P Institut arcbéol. russe, Vi. 3816 
, 5 Hddw 88 Simdaciatsuera, Kai BindG xadovueva dmoree? xpdrnua, Spolws Kal 4 dxdorpopos 
Svepyei, Semracialoyevy yap abrd dmorede? (Hagiopol. 219 v.). 

_ Diy adap 88 Suvoxun exer kal 76 xpdrqpa, kai robr0 yop 8° dpylar riBeras, Srabépor 82 pdvov xard 
Tip xecpovoutay (MS, 811, p. 17). 
ae ie pena el wal pia Sndaracis eyévero, dX’ Exovor kal geaviy xal dpyelay, xa xeipovo- 
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These three signs, Diple, Kratema, and Dyo Apostrophoi, pro- 
duce the three main rhythmical lengthenings. The Tzakisma 
(rfdxcoua), or Klasma mikron («Adopa pixpdv), together with the 
Seisma (cetopa) and Parakletike (wapaxAnrixy), produce a length- 
ening which is less by a half. They are described as jpérova, half- 
tones, in Hagiopolites, not because of their interval value, but 
because of their rhythmical significance.! 

The Tzakisma combines with all the cheironomic signs. When 
it stands above an Oxeia, the Oxeia is sung with greater emphasis 
than it would be if it stood alone.” It is transcribed with a dotted 
quaver. 

The Seisma corrésponds to a kind of tremolo. It is etymologic- 
ally derived from ceiw, ‘tremble’, and its cheironomic sign is a 
tremor of the hand. It is expressed in writing by a combination 
of two Bareiai and a Hyporrhoe. The Seisma usually stands at 
the beginning of Hirmi, most frequently of those of the second 
plagal mode. 

The Kylisma (xvAcoua) signifies a ‘rolling and rotating of the 
voice’ (kuAte Kal arpéper tas dwvds). It has the same meaning as 
the quilisma in Latin neumatic notation. The’ Kylisma is tran- 
scribed with a shake. 

Gorgon (yopydv) and Argon (dpydv) have not the same fixed 
rhythmical value in Byzantine notation that they have in the 
Church music of the present day. They seem to have meant no 
more than an accelerando and ritardando. 

The Apoderma (dzd8epya) is the sign of a short musical division 
and stands at the end of a musical phrase. It divides it from what 
follows, and it also seems to have indicated a slight slowing down. 

The Xeron klasma (fnpdv xAdoua) indicates that the voice 
should rise abruptly and harshly (rpaxéws Kat oxdypds). It is set 
to a group of notes which are sung in a kind of mezzo-staccato.3 

The Antikenoma (dvrucévwya) always unites ascending notes 

1 The same explanation of the cheironomic significance of the Tzakistna and the Parakletike 
is given by Anon. A in MS, 811, p. 40: 76 8€ rldmopa Kard riy érevuplav adrod rlaxile mxpor 
rods Saxrvdous ris xeipés, Frou karat, krunetra: édiyor, dpyetrac puxpdy; 51d roOro yoo Méyerat 
rhdsapa. 4 88 mapaxdyrix} xal airy mpés rip wMjow atrfis wavopds cor xal éBupyds 708 wédous 
airfis, xal wayuupller, rapaxdyreder, repaxade? Saxpvouga, wal Khater rovs Mbyous abrfs, Bid ror 


yody Adyerar rapaxdnrixy. A 

2 “Ore yap xetrar 16 rldxtopa endve rijs déetas, yiverar } dteta arepewrépa rijs GAAns dfelas ris 
dvev rlaxioparos (MS. 811, p. 93). 

3 Cf. Tillyard, Handbook of the Middle Byz. Notation, p. 26. Tillyard rightly warns the reader 
that the Xeron Klasma should be. carefully distinguished from the Kratema, which it often 


resembles very closely in the later MSS. 
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with descending ones. According to the theoreticians it occurs 
more frequently in melodies of an omamented type than in those 
of the more syllabic type. In Late Byzantine manuscripts it 
indicates ‘the highest point of an up-and-down figure’. 

The meaning of the Thematismos eso (Geparcopds ow) and the 
Thematismos exo (Genariopds w) is not made entirely clear by 
the theoreticians. From the formation of the signs, however, we 
can see that both are the letter 6, the first with a curl downwards, 
the second with a curl upwards. The theoreticians take the signs 
as the initial letter of the word @éua, a ‘Theme’ or group of notes, 
The descending sign accompanies two notes, the ascending three.? 

The meaning of another sign of the same shape, the Thema 
haplun (dua dzAodr), is rather obscure. It is defined as indicating 
a simple rhythm (6¢ots daAj, rouréort xéetpovopia daAR) and stands 
at the end of a melodic phrase ; its precise significance is uncertain, 

The results of this section may conveniently be summarized in 
the following table, which gives the transcriptions in modern 
staff notation of the signs set out in the table on p. 286: 

A. Ison 
Oligon Apostrophos N 
Kentema Elaphron{ # 
Hypsele Chamile 


Oxeia > Petaste Ss Pelaston “\ Kuphisma ¢* 
eo a 


Dyo Kentemata * 
—_ 


‘ Dyo Apostrophoi d 


Hyporrhoe - on 
yh 
Kratemo-Hyporrhoon * J a 
—_ 


B. Bareia ‘N 
‘ , a 
Diple « Kratema a 
Tzakisma J Parakletike _ Seisma «* 


Gorgon == accel. Argon == rit, Apoderma “> 
Xeron Klasma == mezzo stace, Kylisma i 


} Tillyard, Handbook of the Middle Byz. Notation, p. 27. 
* ual Snot d ew pets puvds elmetv, J 82 ow Bvo (MS, 811, p. £78). 
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With the development of the richly ornamented, so-called 
‘psaltic’ style, a large number of new Hypostases were added. 
To the first layer, introduced in twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
manuscripts, belong, according to Thibaut,! the Parakalesma, 
the Enarxis, the Synagma, the Tromikon, the Kratema, the 
Psephiston, and the Psephiston Synagma; others were added 
later. Thibaut, after having examined a large number of manu- 
scripts in the Late Byzantine notation, arrived at a list of forty 
aphonic signs, not including the Ison and the Phthorai which we 
shall discuss later in this chapter. To these he adds a number of 
composite cheironomic signs. 

The meaning of many of them is very doubtful; some have 
fantastic names like cvvdeopoddyiopa, Kvdvopavrixévwpa, dvre- 
KoovvTigpa, KpatnpoKxarapalovaBacpua, KparnpoxaraBorpopwmdp- 
poov, of which it is impossible to make any sense. Since this 
work is only concerned with classical Byzantine music, the 
study of these signs falls outside its scope. It may suffice to 
give a list of them and to add briefly what, according to the 
theoreticians, their significance was. A more detailed account 
of them can be found in Thibaut’s Etude de musique byzantine, 
Fleischer’s Neumenstudien, iti, and Tardo’s L’ Antica melurgia 
bizantina. 


(x) Diple a a (to) Stauros + pe 
(2) Parakletike , (tr) Apoderma Qw 
(3) Kratema BS shaw (r2) Tzakisma O35 

(4) Seisma ‘ rg (13) Xeron Klasma Pf 
(5) Piasma ou (14) Parakalesma <a 
i} aereon a (15) Heteron Parakalesma Q 


(7) Argon uo (16) Psephiston Parakalesma Ff 
— 


(8) Gorgosyntheton % 
(9) Argosyntheton ¥ 4y 


(7) Homalon 
(18) Antikenoma “—- 


1 Thibaut, ‘Etude de mus, byz.’, Bull. de l Institut archéol. russe, Vi. 364. 
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(xg) Synagma we. Zy (3x) Uranisma pct 


Barei 
(20) Bareia iS X (32) Choreuma ap S 


(21) Lygisma La 
T 
(22) Kylisma Ww tw eee ate eee 
(23) Antikenokylisma a> (34) Thes kai Apothes We -@0 
(24) Tromikon S ¥ (35) Thematismos eso > 
25) Tromikon S: 
(25) Tromikon Synagma Fe é (36) Thematismos exo 
(26) Tromikon Parakal 
) ‘arakalesma K (37) Enarxis ‘ L a 
(a7) Ekstrepton j G 
(38) Hemiphonon na Bn 
(28) Psephiston j f § JS 
(39) Hemiphthoron LN 
(29) Psephiston Synagma al 
(30) Epergema gg” ae eneneon Ho 


Combinations of the Great Hypostases 


Kratema Kuphisma 


Tromikon and Psephiston 


Psephiston and Homalon 


Psephiston and Parakalesma 


Psephiston and Xeron klasma 


Homalon and Xeron klasma 


Tromikon and Synagma 


Tromikon and Homalon 


+P > sore f 
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We need comment only on those signs which have not been 
previously discussed. 
(3) Piasma (riacua, grasping). The sign indicates the ‘com- 
pression’ of the tones to which it is added. 
(8) Gorgosyntheton, a double Gorgon ; it doubles the rhythm- 
ical value. 
(9) Argosyntheton, a double Argon. 
(10) Stauros marks a rallentando at the end of the phrase. 
(14) Parakalesma gives an ‘imploring expression to the melody’, 
ie. it intensifies its expression. 
(ts) Heteron Parakalesma. Another form of the Parakalesma. 
(16) Psephiston Parakalesma marks a ‘rolling of the voice’, a 
Mordent. : 
(17) Homalon indicates ‘the rhythmical equality of the tones 
of the melisma’. 
(19) Synagma marks a ligato. 
(21) Lygisma (Avyiopna, a twisting) seems to have the same 
significance as the Kylisma. 
3) Antikenokylisma is an inverted Kylisma. 
4) Tromikon (rpopuxdy, trembling) signifies a ‘turn’ of the voice. 
25) Tromikon Synagma signifies a soft tremolo. 
6) Tromikon Parakalesma signifies an intensified tremolo. 
7 
8 


nN 


) Ekstrepton or Strepton is an inverted Tromikon. 

) Psephiston (%y¢iLew, to pick out) indicates that the tones 
have to be emitted separately (ev0a etoiy at Pwval Keywpe- 
opévae Kat oby dod Aeydpevar. MS. 811, p. 178). 

(29) Psephiston Synagma, also called Gurgurisma, is ‘a soft 

‘rolling of the voice in the throat’. : 

) Epergema is identical with the Antikenoma. 

31) Uranisma is a kind of Mordent or ‘turn’ (eis dipos aiper rv 

duwviv, elra xaraBiBdler.) 

(32) Choreuma indicates another kind of Mordent. 

(34) Thes kai Apothes accompanies the final cadence. 

(37) Anarxis or Enarxis is set after the Intonation at the begin- 

ning of a melody before an Oligon. It is also called Diam- 

phismos (Scap¢uopds, separation), probably because it 
separates the Intonation from the beginning of the 
hymn-tune. : 

(38) Hemiphonon, ‘half tone’: No explanation of the sign is 

found in the treatises. According to Thibaut it marks the 
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i pee acaiet from the Third Plagal Mode into another. 
39) Hemiphthoron seems to indicate the modulation f 
Fourth Plagal Mode. Pe ne 
(40) Hemargon seems to be related to the Argosyntheton. No 
explanation of the sign is found in the treatises. It is 
mentioned only in MS. 811, p. 38. 


VI. THE MODES 


The melodies of the hymns are divided into eight 
Echoi (you) : four authentic («d¥pvor) and four py Gye), 
each of which is based on a scale corresponding to one of the 
eight Gregorian modes. At the beginning of every hymn of the 
ork trmologion and Sticherarion the number of the Echos is givenand 
a group of signs, the Martyria (uaprupia) or Signature of the mode. 

F: rom the section on the Greek alchemists we have seen that the 
habit of giving ciphers to the Echoi, viz. a’, B’, , 8, mA. a’, mA. B’ 
mA, Ys mA. 8 instead of names, is already found in the alchemical 
treatises of Ps.-Zosimus. The author of the Hagiopolites com- 
plains that the Echoi are only counted over, and have no names 
like the Greek modes, and draws up the following list: « corre- 
sponds to the Greek Hypodorius, p’ to Hypophrygius, y’ to 
Hypolydius, 3’ to Dorius, 7A. a’ to Hypodorius, 7A. B’ to Phrygius 
ma. y’ to Lydius or Mixolydius, mA. 8’ to Hypomixolydius. This 
list, however, is faulty. Correct lists of the names are given in Cod. 
Barberini Gr. 300 and in the Papadike ; they correspond to those 
given to the Latin modes by Western medieval theorists: 


Byzantine Modes Gregorian Modes 
xos a” First authentic I. Dorius 
Fxos p’ Second authentic Ui. Phrygius 
‘Tos y’ Third authentic V. Lydius 
Fxos 8° Fourth authentic VII. Mixolydius 
Gros mh. a’ First plagal II. Hypodorius 
Tyos a. B° Second plagal Iv. Hypophrygivs 
Axos Bapts ‘Third plagal mode or Barys VI. Hypolydius 
Hxos 7A. 8’ Fourth plagal VII. Hypomixolydius 


_At the beginning of every hymn the number of the Echos is 
given, followed by various groups of musical signs, the Martyriae 
or Signatures of the Mode. Apart from Mode I and Mode IV, each 
mode has several Signatures. ; 
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The meaning of the Martyriae was obscure and Gaisser, 
Gastoué, Thibaut, and Riemann tried in vain to solve the prob- 
lem. We owe the solution to Tillyard, who found out ‘by trial’ 
that the various Signatures indicated the ‘starting-notes’ within 
a single mode. The table which he drew up in his study ‘Sig- 
natures and Cadences of the Byzantine Modes’ in the Annual of 
the British School at Athens, vol. xxv (1923-5), pp. 78-87, and his 
explanations of the significance of the Signatures made it possible 
to fix the pitch of the initial notes of the hymns. I give on p. 302 
a survey of the Martyriae, based in the main on Tillyard’s table, 
with some additional Intonation formulae from Codex Iviron.! 
The note added to the Signature (for example: = a) indicates the 
starting-point of the melody. 

From this table we arrive at the following results: 

Mode I. The Hypsele, added to the numeral a’, indicates that 
the note which is the starting-point of the first Mode is a fifth 
higher than d, the note on which we would expect the melody to 
begin. Most of the melodies of Mode I have the Martyria of the 
ascending fifth and start on a. 

Mode II. The first Martyria (1) is only the letter f in its 
Byzantine shape. Since no interval sign is added, one would 
expect ¢ as the starting-point ; but from numerous transcriptions 
it became evident that melodies, preceded by this Martyria, had 
g as their starting-point. The fact that all the melodies of the 
first group begin on g cannot be explained palaeographically, but 
is confirmed by the Martyriae of the second and of the third 
groups. Melodies of the second group begin on 6-natural, those 
of the third on a. The Martyria of the fourth group (4) has two 
consecutive seconds; in contrast to the first three groups, 0- 
natural must be taken as the theoretical starting-point, and we 
have to intone two consecutive descending seconds in order to 
reach the actual beginning of the melodies of this type, on g. We 
have, therefore, to take g as the initial tone of the melodies of the 
first and of the fourth group. 

Mode III. The majority of the melodies are reckoned, theore- 
tically, from a; the two ascending seconds indicate c as the real 
starting-point of the melody. Another group starts on a, a third 
on f. Not all the interval groups which are added to the number 


T A complete table of the Martyriae, which occur in Codex Iviron, was given by C. Héeg on 
p- 17 of the Facsimile edition of the MS. in M.M.B., vol. ii. 
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Mode I gat fa 
ModeII (x) yey ®) G* = oh () 4- ta Wy7h * 3 
Mode III (a) |e aa GF 77 ce @ Pong: 
= par 
OO Fred QP ee ORES 


” 2 
Mode IV ve 2 dor g 


Mode I Plagal (x) 4 Grd () Ig” 4 


Ni eT 


Mode II Plagal (x) gre wayteg CRG? RT Lg 
(4) bores 


a —< 
Mode III Plagal (x) “tt By” «= 


Mode IV Plagal (r) a § 
(3) 2 § a a 
(3) a § 


of the mode (J’) as intonation formulae, give the pitch of the 
initial note ; where they could not be relied on, the starting note 


could only be discovered by exhaustive exploration of all the. 


possibilities of the transcription. But once they had been found, 
there could be no doubt that the Martyriae of four groups, (1), 
(4), (5), (6), always indicated a beginning on c’, those of (2) and (3) 
a beginning on a. In Codex Iviron we find some other Martyriae 
indicating a beginning on /. 

Mode IV.. The Hypsele, added to 8’, indicates d’ as the start- 
ing note of the fourth mode; but in order to avoid too high 
a pitch we have to transpose melodies of this mode a fifth down- 
wards and begin on g; in that case b has to be flattened. 
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Mode I Plagal. The majority of the melodies of this mode 
belong to the first group (1) ; they start on d and end on d. Others 
start on @ and end on d. Melodies of the second group (2) begin 
on g and end on d. 

Mode IT Plagal. To the four starting notes of Tillyard’s table, 
viz. e (1), f (4), g (2), @ (3), a fifth, d, must be added, which 
frequently occurs in the Hirmi of this mode in Codex Iviron. 

Mode III Plagal. Instead. of 7jyos wAdyios y’ we find for this 
mode the term Barys (fapv’s) or Grave. The Signature which 
precedes the intonation formula is obviously an abbreviation of 
this word. The melodies of this mode begin regularly on f or on 
a; some melodies of the third group (3), however, have an 
Apostrophos as the first interval sign instead of an Ison, which 
means a beginning on e. 

Mode IV Plagal. This mode has four starting notes: e¢ (6), 
g {t), @ (2), (3), and c’ (4), (5). In some of the Hirmi of Codex 
Iviron, however, the starting note is d’ or e’$ this is indicated by 
an Oxeia or the combination of Oxeia and Kentema as starting- 
points of the melody. 

The various beginnings of melodies of the same mode attracted 
the attention of all the scholars who studied Byzantine musical 
notation; but it was impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions before a great number of hymns were transcribed and 
comparative studies into the structure of the melodies could be 
begun. Now, however, we can see that the variation in the begin- 
nings was caused by the occurrence of certain melodic formulae 
and by their application to the words of the hymn. We shall 
explain this principle of composition in the following chapter on 
the structure of the melodies. Here we need only say that the 
Echoi of Byzantine music should be thought of not merely as 
scales in the modern sense, but as groups of melodies of a certain 
type, built upon a number of basic formulae which characterize 
the Echos. The discovery of this principle of construction will 
help us to understand the significance of the Martyriae, which 
Tillyard found by empirical demonstration, but which still needs 
an exact palaeographical explanation. 


VII. THE INTONATION FORMULAE 


Apart from the indications relating to the number of the Echos 
and to the various Signatures, the manuscripts and the theoretical 
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treatises contain a number of melodic formulae, sung to words 


whose meaning was obscure. They were:? 


First Mode 
Second Mode 
Third Mode 
Fourth Mode Hagia (é:a) 
First Plagal Mode Aneanes (dveavés) 
Second Plagal Mode Neeanes (vedaves) 
Third Plagal Mode —_Aanes (davés) 
Fourth Plagal Mode Neagie (vedyce) 


Ananeanes (dvavearés) 
Neanes (veavés) 
Nana (vava) 


These intonation formulae were called either Echema (Rynua), 
Apechema (daijynua), or Enechema (éviynua). The Anonymus of 
Codex Laurae 1656 gives the following definition :7 


‘How do you start, if you want to begin a Sticheron or another hymn of 
that kind?’—‘According to the Intonation’ (émjyn2a)—‘What is the 
Echema ?’—‘The layout of the Mode’ (1709 you émBodr).—‘ And how do you 
intone ?’—‘Anane Anes.’—‘What does that mean ?’—‘This is the approved 
and very useful beginning; when you hear it you will admire the singer 
who executes the Intonation. The Anane Anes is a prayer, this is to say: 
*Q *Avak cai Baowded odpavod Kal yijs, cal &veg cal ddes 7d Tapanrapard, 
pow...” 

The interpretation of Ananeanes, cited above, as deriving 
from words of the prayer is improbable. It was pointed out that 
the significance ef the formulae was ‘to serve the singers as cue- 
words for the solemnization, and at the same time as mnemonic 
aids’, and that their origin may go back to the Jewish schola 
cantorum.’ The words and the melodic formulae must, however, 
be separated. They may be rudiments of verses from well-known 
hymns as the Anonymus from Codex Laurae suggests ; some may 
go back to Jewish intonations. But there is also another possi- 
bility to which I first drew attention in a study on the cantilla- 
tion of Manichaean hymns: the texts of the Byzantine intonation 
formulae, like Ananeanes, Nana, and so forth, may be com- 
pounds of meaningless syllables like the yga which we find fre- 


3 The list is based on Codex Chrysander, published by O. Fleischer in Neumen-Studien, iii. 37, 
but the syllables dvaves for the first mode are replaced by dvaveavés. Tillyard, Handbook, p. 31, 
gives a list of other variants. 

2 Edited by L. Tardo in L’ Antica Mel. Biz., pp. 207-20. 

3 CEE. Werner, ‘The Psalmodic formula Neannoe and its origin’, The Musical Quarterly, 
xxvili (1942), 93-9. 
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quently inserted in Manichaean cantillations, or in syllables like 
na-na in cantillations of the bedouins from Tunisia.! 


The function of the intonation. formulae, however, is a more 
interesting problem. It was examined by O. Strunk,? who showed. 


that the Martyriae were abbreviations of the full intonation 


. Their function was (1) ‘to link the choral recitation of 
alan gree from a Psalm or from a Canticle’ with the hymn 
which followed it, or (2) where no verse precedes, ‘to serve ere 
preparation and as an announcement of the mode of the melody’. 

Codex Ashburnham. 64 from the Laurenziana in Florence con- 
tains e.g. the Akathistos hymn with music to the Prooemium 
(Kontakion) and all twenty-four stanzas (Oikoi). Both the Pro- 
oemium and the first stanza are preceded by Intonation formulae : 


Kontakion 
fol, 108 r. 3 
Ww sn 9S » 
m > = 
SSS SS 3 
Ge 
v a a 
Oikos A’ 
fol. 109 r. 
A wn e 
e ue s 
ne > = i 
= 2 = Ss —— 
fom — ae == a od 
y a Se Se — 
va a @ . of a a a o@ a a t a a 
cr) ~~ 
Ea] 
= 
oa 8 35 = 


A - a-ay-ye - do - o-o-s 


Cf. the facsimile edition of Contacarium Ashburnhamense, M.M.B., vol. iv (1956), fols. 108 r.- 
112 v., and my transcription in M.M.B, Transcripta, ix. 3 and 4-5. 


The Palimpsest Codex Cryptensis E £ viiis another manuscript* 


1 Cf. my article ‘Probleme der musikalischen Orientforschung’, Fabrbuch der Musikbibliotbek 
Peters, 1917, pp. 16-18. 2 Cf. O. Strunk, ‘Intonations and Signatures of the Byzantine 
Modes’, The Musical Quarterly, xxxi (1945), 339-55- 3 Ibid, PP: 353-4. > 

+ As far as our knowledge goes Cod. Crypt. E f vii is the only other Kontakarion which contains 
the music to all the stanzas of the Akathistos. The parchment, however, is in a deplorable state, 
because in the second half of the nineteenth century it was treated with chemicals in order to read 
the underlying script. 

6181 x 
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which has the music to the Prooemium (Kontakion) and to all 
the twenty-four stanzas (Oikoi) of the hymn. In this Codex, 
however, the intonation formulae are missing and only the Mar- 
tyriai are given. In Cod. Ashburnham. 64 abbreviated intona- 
tion formulae are frequently set to connect the cadential formula 
of a line with the beginning of the next line. These ‘inner’ 
Martyriae are less frequent in Cod. Crypt. £ B vii. The same 
absence of written out Intonation formulae at the beginning 
and in the course of a stanza can be observed in Codd. Crypt. 
Py iii and E £ iti which contain Kontakion and Oikoi of the 
Akathistos. 

In both stanzas the intonation formula of Mode IV Plagal pre- 
cedes the melody. The formula of Oikos A’, however, is much 
longer than that of the Kontakion. The extension begins at + 
on an @, a note which plays an important part in the embellish- 
ment. 

The most extended intonations in Cod. Ashburnham. 64 are 
those in the appended folios, particularly those in the ‘Office of 
the Genuflexion’ (Axodovbla rijs I’ ovuxAvoias) on Whit Sunday 
evening (domepwod rijs Ievrnxooris). They are sung from the 
pulpit by the Domestikos, one of the two leaders of the choirs, 
who begins with the first line of Psalm Ixxxv EXivov, Kipue, 76 
ods cov kal érdxovady pou (Incite thy ear, O Lord, and hear me) 
which is followed by a Doxology, and then repeated. The first 
part of the line KAivov, Kupue, ré ods cov is-missing. The beginning 
may have been cantillated or sung by the other Domestikos. 
The chant is in Mode IT, but the rubric ‘The Domestikos ascends 
the Ambon and begins thus’, points at a sudden beginning with 
the intonation. : 

The syllables of the text are put under the notes as they axé 
placed in the manuscript. The syllables which form the words 
are underlined. At the end of the intonation and of the verse 
from the psalm the word Aeyere occurs, which ought to be A€éyeros 
and stands for the short intonation formula of Mode II, which 
is called Legetos. The correct explanation is given by Dom L. 
Tardo in his L Antica melurgia bizantina, p. 368, where he quotes 
in note 2 several late manuscripts in which one reads Fxos B’ Sta- 
Tovikds Garis Kal Adyetos xadetrat, i.e. the second diatonic Mode 
which is also called Legetos. This means b-natural, whereas the 
chromatic Mode II hasbp. The small c = cito corresponds to 
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the Greek [T = yopydv. The sign T’ occurs frequently in manu- 
scripts of melismatic chant and is rendered by the letter c which, 
as is well known, occurs in St. Gall MSS. where it has the same 


meaning. 
Cod. Ashburnham. 
fol. 258 r. 
> 
=— x cy 
a 7s = = — 
= SS = o—_*. =e oe ae = 
oS ae < 
ve a a a a a a a a 
Ss NS OS a a one 
7 a = [SSS 
a s=s- 3 
S ear ee a a ea oar o 
eS 
a a a a a a a 
= =, = A IA oon > 
= = ——S oS —— 
= = =; s— 
= —a eee ee 
a a a Qa a a a a a 


aes 


i 
— = ret a 
= —— = 5 
== J o —_ er) a oa ca 
ov ov go ° oo v pov ov ov 
>_A 1o=- Is 
5 is a il 
<= 
ae 
de € € ye Ae ye TE. 


The Martyriae are indispensable in melodies which start with 
an interval unusual in the Mode. There is, e.g. in Cod. Ash- 
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burnham. 64 and Cod. Crypt. I’ y iti, the melody of the famous 
poem of Romanus Wuy7 pou (see below) in Mode Plag. II. If 
there was no Martyria the transcription would have to start on 


eand end on e. There would be, however, a defect in-the melodic 


line: the frequent occurrence of b-natuval—f, which might be 
corrected either by introducing a 6-flat or a f-sharp. 

The Martyria, however, indicates A. f’, i.e. the ending of the 
Intonation one note higher (Oxeia/ on f. The first sign above the 
first syllable Yu is an Elaphronn, the sign of the leap of a third 
downwards. This means that the melody begins on d and, as one 
will see, the melody ends also on d. By that lowering of the 
compass of the melody the augmented fourth b-natural-f dis- 
appears and is replaced by a-e. Here follow the first two lines 
which are sung to the same melodic phrase, a feature common in 
Kontakia. 


Cod. Ashburnham. 
fols, 112 v.-113 1. 


= sv A 1. A 
oe oo 
i F3 { = == 
———— =a 
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The Kanonarch or Protopsaltes, whose task it was to intone, 
knew the formulae by heart. It was, therefore, not necessary to 
write them down in full. The number of the Echos was. a suffi- 
cient indication for the intonation of the formula. But since the 
ending of the verse from the psalm, which preceded the hymn, 
had to be linked up with the ‘starting note’ of the Hirmus or 
Sticheron, he had to know which final cadence had to be used. 
For that purpose the final cadence was added in neumes to the 
number of the mode. The Martyria, therefore, is an abbreviation 
of a passage of transition from the finalis of the verse to the 
imitium of the melody of the hymn. But, we may add, it is also, 
according to Byzantine musical theory, the ‘layout’ of the mode 
of the hymn; i.e. it gives the principal intervals of the melodic 
structure of the mode. 


VIII. THE MODULATION SIGNS 


For indicating the transition from one mode to another the 
theoreticians invented eight signs, one for each of the eight 
modes. They were called Phthorai (@opaz). In manuscripts of 
the Late Byzantine period they were written in red ink, like the 
Great Hypostases, to make them more distinct. The Phthora 
(Popa) is regularly set at the beginning of the new musical 
phrase. 


Mode I ro) 
Mode II F 
Mode III ) 
Mode IV & 


Mode I Plagal a. 
Mode II Plagal Q 


Mode III Plagal 


gS 
Mode IV Plagal o 
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The technical term for the transition from one mode into 
another is Parallage (mapaAAay7). The theoreticians give a clear 
definition of Parallage or modulation ; it means to destroy the 
rule (Adyos) according to which a mode is sung, and its form 
(iSéa), and to transform its nature (dvois) into that of another 
mode. The Phthora, therefore, is a sign which indicates that the 
mode in which a melody (uédos) is sung should be completely 
destroyed (map’ Amida dbeipew pédos Tod addAopévov #xov) in order 
to produce another melody and a particular change (qoveiv do 
pédos Kat evadayiy pepuciy). 

This definition, which is found in a treatise on the Phthorai by 
Manuel Chrysaphes,' is of importance. It shows that Byzantine 
composers, who only knew monophonic music, saw exactly the 
same musical process in modulation as we do with our training in 
the theory of harmonic changes. 

But a further conclusion may be drawn from the definition. 
Manuel Chrysaphes and all the other theorists do not speak of 
tetrachords or scales, which are changed in order to get from one 
mode to another ; they speak of the features of the Melos whichare 
not the same in the first mode as in the second or third mode. This 
means that the structural formulae of a mode, laid down by the 
intonation, are different from those of the other modes. The 
theoreticians emphasize that it is no Parallage or modulation if 


the singer moves in the sphere of the second mode; it needs the - 


Phthora to produce the definite change from one mode into 
another, and another Phthora if the composer wants to come 
back into the original mode. This again confirms our view that 
Byzantine Melopotia or composition is fundamentally based upon 
the combination of a number of melodic patterns divided into 
eight groups, or Echoi, each of these groups consisting of for- 
mulae of a particular character, different from that of all the 
other groups. In other words: each Echos is built up of a number 
of melodic formulae which are interchangeable in melodies of the 
same mode. But if the composer wanted to introduce a section 
which did not belong to the patterns of the original mode, the 
character of the composition would be changed, and he would 
have to draw on a different group of formulae, those character- 
istic of the new mode. 


1 Thibaut, Monuments, p. 89. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TRANSCRIPTION OF BYZANTINE 
MELODIES 


ROM this exposition of the system of musical notation and 

theory the reader may have concluded that the transcription 
of the music into our modern staff notation is a complicated task. 
For the first generation of scholars the difficulties were indeed 
insuperable, as has been pointed out in the introductory chapter 
of this book; but now that the problem of the Signatures and of 
the rhythmical signs has been solved, the transcription of 
Byzantine melodies, written in Middle and Late Byzantine nota- 
tion, is no more difficult than the transcription of Western 
Medieval music. Moreover, for the bulk of the melodies from the 
Hirmologion and the Sticherarion only a limited number of the 
signs discussed in the preceding chapter were needed. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the transcription of a simple melody is, palaeo- 
graphically, an easy task, provided that the neumatic version of 
the melody in the manuscripts is free from errors. If, however, 
thére are mistakes, other manuscripts of the same period must 
be consulted, and in most cases the result of the comparison gives 
a satisfactory solution. 

The following examples will show the method of transcription, 
first for a hymn from the Hirmologion and then for one from the 
Sticherarion. In order to give all the information which is neces- 
sary for the transcriber, we shall have to repeat a certain amount 
which has already been given in the preceding chapter, and, in 
order to make the explanation quite complete, the same amount 
of detail will be given for both examples. 


I 

The Xatpe, dyia Qeordxe, ‘Hail, holy Mother of God’, is the 
Hirmus of the ninth Ode of the Resurrection Kanon Acwpev r& 
Kvupiw, ascribed to Kosmas ‘the monk’, which is sung at Christmas. 
The neumatic version is taken from Codex Iviron, fol. 10°. The 
codex is written in the ‘mixed minuscule script’. The notation 
represents the earliest phase of Middle Byzantine notation. In 
shape the neumes are closely related to those of Early Byzantine 
notation: it seems, in fact, that the last stage of Early Byzantine 
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notation and the first phase of Middle Byzantine notation were 
for a time used simultaneously in the first half of the twelfth 
century. 
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‘i Pr ge ne wasp 4% > f_P- 
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(Hail, holy Virgin, Mother of God, blessed Mother ; from thee came forth 
nes a was made flesh. By glorifying and praising Him we magnify 
thee. 


4 over w is the usual abbreviation for 387, Ode; the letter 0 
with a dash stands for nine. Since the hymns of this section of 
thé Codex are composed in the first mode the letter a’ which 
stands for 1 is omitted. We have only the Dyo Apostrophoi of the 
Martyria, which indicate, as O. Strunk has pointed out,! that the 


* CEO, Strunk, ‘Intonations and Signatures’, The Musical Quarterly, xxxi (4945), 351- 
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d of the Intonation formula was preceded by an e and has been 
lengthened. The Hypsele, the sign of the ascending fifth preceded 
by an aphonic or ‘soundless’ Oxeia, indicates a rise of the melody 
to an accentuated a. The Kanonarch, therefore, sang the Intona- 
tion formula as follows: 


me > 
SN 


TS 


» ’ 
Av-a-ve-a ~ vés 


The melody of the hymn starts on a4. 


First line 

Xat- Ison over Kratema. Ison is the sign for the repetition of 
the note which precedes it. The Kratema is one of the 
‘Great Signs’ or ‘Great Hypostases’; it adds a strong 
emphasis to the note. 

-pe Apostrophos with added Tzakisma. The Apostrophos 
indicates the interval of a descending second without 
any particular dynamic expression. The Tzakisma 
lengthens the value of the note by a half. 

é-  Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos, with superimposed 
Dyo Kentemata. Apostrophos is a Soma, made aphonic 
by its combination with the Elaphron, a Pneuma, the 
interval of a descending third. Attached to it is an 
ascending second, represented by the Dyo Kentemata. 
This combination of two notes, e~f, to a syllable is very 
“common in Byzantine music, and it is mostly the move- 
ment of a half-tone upwards, which is indicated by the 
Dyo Kentemata, i.e. either e-f or 6’ natural—c, provided 
that the melodic line continues to move upwards by a 
tone, as it does here by reaching g on -yia. If, however, 
the combination Apostrophos—Elaphron plus Dyo Kente- 
mata, or Apostrophos plus Dyo Kentemata, is followed 
by an Ison, which means that the ascending movement 
comes to a temporary stop on the note indicated by Dyo 
Kentemata, or if a leap occurs, leading back to the tone 
reached by the Dyo Kentemata, the step can also be a 
full tone upwards, e.g. g-a on the syllable -ov- in 
So€dLovres at the end of the second line, or g—a on -xe in 
Ocordxe in the first line. 
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Oligon over Diple. The Oligon is the Interval sign of the 
ascending second without any particular dynamic ex. 
pression; but the Diple indicates that its rhythmical] 
value must be doubled. 

Ison. The g is to be repeated. 

Oligon and superimposed Kentema. These two signs 
have to be added together and produce (r+-2 = 3) the 
interval of an ascending fourth without any particular 
nuance. 

Ison. The c’ must be repeated. 

Ison over Oxeia. In this combination the Ison is used as 
a Pneuma; it renders the Oxeia aphonic and receives 
from it its dynamic nuance, through which the repeated 
tone gets an expression mark. The reader may have 
noticed that expression marks of the music, or rhythm- 
ical signs indicating a lengthening of the tone, coincide 
with the accents of the words. We shall have to discuss 
this question in detail in the next chapter of this book, 
which will deal with the relation between music and 
words. 

Elaphron over Apostrophos+Dyo Kentemata. If the 
Elaphron is placed. above the Apostrophos, the two 
Interval signs (2-+1 = 3) have to be added together to 
form a descending fourth. The Dyo Kentemata are 
attached to the preceding note by a slur. The interval 
g-@ is a full tone upwards, as has been explained above. 
Bareia, Kentema, preceded by Oligon, and followed by 
Apostrophos, set under Kentema. The Kentema is the 
sign for the ascending second; the Oligon, which is 
rendered aphonic by it, indicates that the second should 
be sung without any particular rhythmical nuance, but 
the Bareia means that the note should be strongly em- 
phasized. The following Apostrophos indicates that a 
descending second should follow on the same syllable. 
Apostrophos over Diple. A descending second, turned 
into a crotchet, by the Diple. 

Ison. The preceding note a is repeated. 
Apostrophos-Chamile. The Apostrophos, set before the 
Chamile, is made aphonic by the Pneuma, which indi- 
cates the leap of a fifth downwards. 


-TEp 
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Oligon, Dyo Kentemata. The combination of these two 
signs has to be read upwards. The first note of the group 
is the Oligon, the ascending second without any parti- 
cular nuance, the second is the Dyo Kentemata. 
Petaste. This sign stands for an ascending, strongly 
accentuated second. 
Apostrophos. Descending second without any particular 
nuance. s 

Bareia, Apostrophos. The Bareia indicates that the 
descending second should be sung emphatically. : 
Dyo Apostrophoi. The time value of the descending 
second is doubled. 

Ison. The preceding note is repeated. 

Ison. 

Oligon—-Diple, Oxeia, Dyo Kentemata. Three notes are 
sung to one syllable, in order to emphasize. the word. 
The rhythmical value of the Oligon is doubled by the 
Diple ; two consecutive, ascending seconds are attached 
to it: Oxeia and Dyo Kentemata. They always mark 
the last note of a group, whether they are set over or 
under the preceding sign. ; 


Second line 


Ison. Repetition of the preceding note. 

Tson. 

Oligon over Kratema. 

Apostrophos. 

Oligon. 

Oxeia, Dyo Kentemata. The Dyo Kentemata are set 
over the Oxeia. ; 
Apostrophos-Elaphron. The Apostrophos is made 
aphonic and the combination represents a descending 
third without any particular dynamic nuance. 
Apostrophos. 

Oligon with Bareia, followed by Apostrophos. 
Apostrophos with Diple. 

Ison with Diple. 

Apostrophos—Kentema over Diple, Petaste, Dyo Kente- 
mata. Here again a group of three notes is set to the 
first syllable of roérov (Christ), in order to balance the 
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setting of cof, which refers to the Theotokos. The Ken- 
tema, ascending third, is a Pneuma and makes the pre- 
ceding Apostrophos aphonic; its rhythmical value is 
doubled by the Diple. The Petaste is an ascending 
second, sung with dlan; the sign is followed by Dyo 
Kentemata, which means the interval of a half-tone 
upwards. 

-rov Apostrophos—-Elaphron. 

80- Apostrophos. 

-€d- Oxeia. 

-Cov- Apostrophos followed by Dyo Kentemata. 


Third line 

-res Ison over Apoderma, which corresponds to our ~ 

indicating a ‘hold’. 

«at Apostrophos~Chamile. A descending fifth. 

av- — Oligon. 

-v-  Oligon. 

-pvobv- Oxeia~Kentema. The Kentema (Pneuma) renders the 
Oxeia (Soma) aphonic and deprives it of its dynamic 
expression ; the combination of the two signs produces 
an accentuated, ascending third. 

-res Apostrophos, Bareia, Apostrophos. We read from top to 
bottom. The first Apostrophos gets its strong accentua- 
tion from the Bareia; the second Apostrophos follows 
without any particular dynamic nuance. 

oé — Oligon over Diple. 

pe- Oligon. 

-ya- Oligon, Bareia, Apostrophos. The Bareia is combined 
with the Oligon, and gives it a strong accent. The 
Apostrophos indicates a descending second. 

-Av- Oligon—-Kentema, Diple, Apostrophos. The first group of 


> 


the combination has already been explained. (Cf. the’ 


first syllable of roéroy in the second line.) The Apos- 
trophos indicates a descending second, which forms the 
second interval of the group of two notes on this syllable. 
-vo- Apostrophos over Diple. 
-pev. Ison. The rhythmical value of the last note of a melody 
is doubled, even if there is no Diple or Apoderma, in 
order to produce the effect of a final stop. 
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II 


We shall now go a step farther and transcribe a more extended 
hymn from the Sticherarion. This time the transcription is based 
on the photographic reproduction of a hymn from Codex theo- 
logicus graecus 181 of the National Library in Vienna. This 
manuscript was reproduced in full in volume i of the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, collated with Cod. Vatopedi 1492, Cod. 
Vatopedi 1499, and Cod. graec. 270 of the Bibl. Nation. in Paris. 
The Vienna Codex contains 325 folios, made of calf-skin ; the size 
is 83 by 5$inches. It was written by John Dalassenos in 1221, and 
was owned at one time by the hymn-writer Michael Marullas 
(t1500). It belonged to a group of 273 manuscripts collected 
between 1555 and 1562 by Augerius de Busbecq, Ambassador of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I at the court of Soliman IJ in Constanti- 
nople. The collection was sent by him to Vienna, where it was 
placed in 1583 in the Imperial Library." 

The Sticherarion shows the fully developed Middle Byzantine 
notation, for which the term ‘Round Notation’ has been coined. 
Compared with the straight strokes and fine dots of the neumes of 
Codex Iviron, the thick, curved neumes look rather clumsy, 
particularly as the script of the text consists of small, elegantly 
written letters. The number of the Great Hypostases has not 
greatly increased, but comparison with earlier manuscripts shows 
that the dynamics have been intensified. In many cases an Oxeia 
is set where in earlier manuscripts an Oligon is found, or a Petaste 
instead of an Oxeia. 

The ‘Sticheraric style’ is, as has already been said, more orna- 
mented than the ‘Hirmologic’. We find five or six notes combined 
in a group on a single syllable, which need no longer be one which 
is important in the text. From now on the music has the pre- 
ponderance over the text. 

Let us now turn to the hymn which is found on fol. 78” of the 
Codex (see Plate V). 

On the 13th of December the memory of the Saints Eustratius, 
Auxentius, Eugenius, Mardarius, Orestes, and Lucia of Sicily, all 
of whom suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, was celebrated. 
A note in the Menaion informs us that the Stichera Idiomela, 


1 Cf. my article ‘Uber Rhythmus und Vortrag der byzantinischen Melodien’, B.Z. xxxii (1933), 
50-4, and M.M.B. i, Sticherarium, pp. 15-16. 
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whose first Troparion forms the hymn reproduced here, should 
stand at the end of the Orthros. According to the solemnity of the 
feast, eight, six, or four stanzas were sung. Four are prescribed 
for this day: Els rods aivous (the Lauds come at the end of the 
Orthros after the Exaposteilarion and before the Eothinon) for@pev 
atixous 8, Kat ddAAopev oreynpse. iidpeda. 

In deciphering the notation of this piece of music we shall use 
Cod. Vind. theol. gr. 181 as the basis. Codd. Vat. 1492, 1499, and 
Cod. Paris. gr. 270 only differ from the Vienna manuscript in 
unimportant melodic and dynamic readings, and we shall only 
draw on them in a few cases. 

The hymn is introduced by the short heading pyvi 76 adr@ IT’ 
toi dyiov pdprupos Evorpatiov, in red ink. In the left margin 
stands the Martyria #yos a’. An Oxeia (Soma) with a Hypsele, 
above and after it, is set over the a. 


First line ; 

Tiv Chamile. Descending fifth, preceded by an aphonic 
Apostrophos. The Chamile is the largest interval down- 
wards which can be expressed by a single sign. As the 
starting-note is a, this sign means that the singer should 
begin a fifth lower. 

wevr- Ison, the sign for the repetition of a note.. : 

-é- Hypsele. Ascending fifth (Pneuma), preceded by the 
Oligon (Soma), the second without any rhythmical 
nuance. This combination, which corresponds exactly 
to that on the syllable rv, means an unaccented ascend- 
ing fifth. 

-pi6- Ison. Repetition of the preceding note. 

-pov Ison over Petaste. The Ison renders the Petaste aphonic, 
but it assumes the dynamic value of the Petaste, which 
we mark with a wedge-shaped stroke ('). 

xo- Apostrophos. Descending second without any particular 
nuance. 

-pel- Petaste. Ascending second, sung rapidly and with dan. 

-w  Elaphron over Dyo Apostrophoi and Oxeia. A group of 
two notes, since the Elaphron (descending third) and 
the Dyo Apostrophoi (lengthened descending second) 
were added together (2+1 = 3) to give a descending 
fourth. 
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tév Oxeia. The normal, unaccented ascending quaver. 

- Oxeia. 

-yi- Kentema over Petaste. The Kentema (ascending third) 
is added to the Petaste (ascending second) to give a 
fourth, and the combination assumes the rhythmical 
nuance of the Petaste. 

-wy Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma. The Tzakisma 
is one of the lengthening signs and has also the function 
of a division. Here it stands between this Apostrophos 
and the following one and prevents their being run 
together. At the same time it lengthens the first note, 
which takes the stress, by a half. 

ed- Apostrophos and Dyo Kentemata. The melody first 
descends by one note, and then returns rapidly to the 
tone from which it started. 

-¢n- Oligon, Bareia, Elaphron. The Bareia lends a strong 
emphasis to the note to which it is set. The movement 
of the melody at this point is that it first rises by a 
strongly accented note and then falls by a ‘third. 

-py- Oxeia. 


Second line 

-ow- Apostrophos. 

-wev Apostrophos. 

da- Ison. 

-$ot Ison over Diple, which doubles the length of the note 
with which it is combined. 

rov Apostrophos. 

&w- Petaste. 

-rj- Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma. 

-pa Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos. A descending third 
without special rhythmical nuance. It is joined by the 
indistinctly written Dyo Kentemata. 

év- — Oligon. 

-v- _ Petaste. 

-pvotv- Elaphron+Dyo Apostrophoi (descending fourth, a 
crotchet), followed by an Oxeia. 

-ves_Elaphron, preceded by an Apostrophos. 

Xpi- Ison. 

orév- Ison. 
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Es- Kentema over Oxeia, giving a descending fourth (241 = 
3) which has the nuance of the Oxeia. 


Third line 

-orpd- Apostrophos. 

-r~  Apostrophos. 
-ov Apostrophos followed by Dyo Kentemata. 

tov Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos (descending third). 

kap- Kentema over Oligon (2+1), therefore an ascending 
fourth. 

-re- Bareia, Kentema over Oligon, Elaphron. This means a 
strongly accented ascending fourth, followed by a 
descending third. 

-p6- Oligon over Diple, which doubles the length of the note, 
and therefore changes a quaver to a crotchet. 

-v- The sign which stands above this second Diple is not 
clearly written ; comparison with Cod. Vat. 1492, fol. 58-, 
shows that it must be an Elaphron, although elsewhere 
the sign for this interval is always a clear half-circle with 
the ends thicker than the centre. The Oxeia and Ison 
follow, both written over the Stauros, which corresponds 
to our corona. The Oxeia, an abruptly sung second, can- 
not, however, be lengthened. Again, Cod. Vatop. makes 
it clear that only the Ison is to be read over the Stauros, 
while the Oxeia forms a group with the preceding 
Elaphron. 


There are no difficulties in the remainder of this and the next 
line. At the end of the fourth line, on the syllable -8a- we have 
the Kentema over the Kratema; this doubles the rhythmical 
value of the note and, in addition, gives it a special nuance which 
is expressed by rm in the transcription. 


Fifth line 
Here we find rich melismata over odrot ydp, and, in consequence, 
the words were prolonged in the usual way: ov rot o« ya aap. 


od-, Hypsele, preceded by an Oligon, ie. an ascending fifth 
without any nuance. 

-ro. Kratema under Kentema, and, joined to it, to be read 
from the top downwards: Apostrophos, Apostrophos 
combined with Tzakisma, Dyo Apostrophoi. These 
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signs, however, extend over the space belonging to the 
next word, and it would be difficult to decide whether 
the Dyo Apostrophoi or the Tzakisma did not belong to 
the following ydp, if a comparison with Cod. Vatop. 1492 
did not make the point clear beyond a doubt. 

yap Ison over Diple, followed by a faintly written Oligon 
over Diple, and over that-an Antikenoma which, how- 
ever, is lacking in Cod. Vatop. ; then Kentema, preceded 
by Oxeia, Apostrophos, and Dyo Apostrophoi. This 
gives: repetition of the note, with its value doubled, 
ascending second with doubled value, ascending third 
with the rhythmical nuance of the Oxeia, descending 
second, and finally, another descending second with 
doubled value. The rest of the line, again, presents no 
difficulty. 


Sixth line 

aPdobvres. The transcription of this passage presents consider- 
able difficulty. A Kentema combined with a Bareia, 
followed by an Apostrophos, comes first, then Dyo 
Apostrophoi. After that, however, in the facsimile, it 
looks as though a Kentema stands over the Ison, next 
to it a Tzakisma, underneath an Oxeia. Comparison 
with Cod. Vatop. 1492 is of no help here, because it has 
a variant reading. It is only when the manuscript itself 
is examined that it becomes clear that this Kentema was 
erased by the scribe, although the outline still remains. 
This omission of the Kentema makes possible a tran- 
scription which gives a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties of the passage. 

iAaopdv. The distribution of the signs over this word (it is 
correctly written éAaopudv in Cod. Paris. gr. 270, and in 
Vatop. 1492 and 1499, while Cod. theol. gr. 181 has iAacpav) 
is not at all clear in the Vienna Codex, as a comparison 
with Cod. Vatop. shows. 


The signs in Cod. Vindob. are: - Hypsele after Oligon (ascend- 
ing fifth) ; -Aac- Kentema (ascending third) over Kratema (strong 
accent) ; after that Apostrophos (descending second), Apostro- 
phos combined with Tzakisma, Dyo Apostrophoi ; -yév Ison over 
Diple, Oligon combined with Diple, Oligon combined with Diple 


6181 ¥ 
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a second time, Kentema after Oxeia (ascending third with the : 


nuance of the Oxeia), Apostrophos, Dyo Apostrophoi. = = = —a— = 
In Codex Vatop. 1492 these signs are more wiley spaced, but = SSS} 2S —- ae =e = 
we find a variant in the third group. Here we have Apostrophos, - pe > ov Kai "O- pé- orgy, of-7or + yap id 
Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma, and then a sign which 
could be read as an Aporrhoe (two consecutive descending F x j A 
seconds in a kind of glissando). It is, however, a Tromikon, one = a eg = ——— ent 
of the Great Hypostases, which means a tremolo of the note by ad “ut = * < ye = 
which it is set. Then follows Ison over Diple, where an Oligon ~ mip tis mi-ore - ws a - Ooby - tes rds tp - av = phe as Kar + € + 
stands in the Vienna Codex. The remaining signs are the same 
in both. > Aa 
-If the signs are transcribed to the end of the stanza as they — = ase IS a = a as Sn San! = = 
stand in the Vienna Codex, the ending will be on e, the final note Pt = 7 ee ° : et > amen 
of the second Mode, and not of the first. Comparison with the a il a a ie 
Paris Codex and Vatop. 1499, however, shows that in the Vienna 
Codex there is one Oligon too many over the syllable -uév, so that ae ea eee 
from there on to the end the melody is always one tone too high. —S— = SS =e i aa 
Once this obvious mistake has been corrected, there is no diffi- — i: oo = aes 
H f+ dhe - opev kat od - ge - ow d-pap-m + 


culty in reaching the right solution. 
In the following transcription we have accepted this correction 
from. Cod. Paris. and Vatop. 1499: 


t 1 
a SS < 
x SS — —- Jan 
saat ciienncteemn — 


Tiv mer-6 - pb-pov xo - ptl-a.. tiv A - yi-av ob - on - phe > \ > 
Saas 
Se 4 
o = =3 oe 
— at ee = 7 aeRS SS - dot Se eh: ae Cop oa Gu dara, 
a a ee ee ee eee 
de A » oz ~* > oa oe 
- ow ~ pe = ob, ed iv = . iy - Signdi “i A ai 5 
ia a a Sa i These two examples will be sufficient to give a short introduc- 
tion to the actual practice of transcribing.. The success of the 
oe eae Mes PP. ee transcription depends, of course, as we have said, largely on the 
é: =a = 5 a — aoe = = =a = quality of the manuscript and on the reliability of the scribe. 
Boise HES cp ene rate : won i. But even a faulty version no longer offers the same obstacles as 
f Ad - - w= xXOV, kal orep- - - é. qe : A 
7 es it did in the early days of our studies, when nothing was known 


about the structure of the melodies. At this early stage every 
melody seemed to be a new composition, and even obvious errors 
of the scribe could not be corrected unless other manuscripts 
were available for comparison. Now, however, the rules of 
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composition are quite clear, and in most cases we are able to 
discover an error and to correct it. 

Byzantine technique of composition is highly elaborate; in: 
deed, hardly anything is left to free invention or improvisation. 
The rules according to which a new melody is composed are as 
strict as those which govern the writing of a new text for a hymn. 
This will be shown in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STRUCTURE OF BYZANTINE MELODIES 


I, HIRMI AND STICHERA 
YZANTINE melodies, both Hirmi and Stichera, are built up 
from a number of melodic formulae which are linked together 
by short transitional passages. The discovery of this principle of 
composition in Byzantine music goes back to comparative studies 
into the form of Eastern ecclesiastical music, which began forty 
years ago. 

Investigating the melodies of the Serbian Oktoéchos I found 
that they were composed of a number of musical phrases, 
repeated either exactly or with slight variations. Since the 
melodies of the Serbian Church derived from the Syrian—intro- 
duced into the Balkan countries along the pilgrim-routes which 
by-passed Constantinople—the occurrence of an identical prin- 
ciple of composition in both Syria and Serbia’ was explained, a 
principle to which Idelsohn had first drawn attention in his study 
of the technique of Arabic music? and which had been confirmed 
by Dom Jeannin and Dom Puyade in their publications on Syrian 
music.3 

The discovery of this principle of composition is of far greater 
importance than was at first thought. Further investigations 
have shown that it was not confined to the melodies of a few 
areas, but was the ruling principle of composition in Oriental 
music and, with the expansion of Christian music, spread over 
the whole Mediterranean basin.* 

The transcription of the hymns collected in the Hzrmologion 
and of a large number of those from the Sticherarion enables us 
to study the structure of Byzantine ecclesiastical music. The 
analysis of the hymns confirms our view, which has already been 
expressed in earlier studies on the subject, that here, too, the 
construction of the melody was based on the combination and 

1 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Die Struktur des serbischen Okto&chos’, Z.M.W. ii (1919-20), 141-2, and 
the article on ‘Eastern Church Music’ in the Supplementary Volume of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music (1940), pp. 181-2. 

2 A, Z. Idelsobn, ‘Die Maqamen der arabischen Musik’, S.I.1Z. xv. 1 sqq. 
3 Jeannin et Puyade, ‘L’Octoechos syrien’, 0.C., N.S. iii. 278 


4 IT have examined some of these facts in detail in my book Eastern Elements in Western Chant, 
M.M.B., Amer. Ser. i. 
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linking together of a certain number of melodic formulae charac- 
teristic of the mode in which the hymn was composed. The 
mode, we may therefore conclude, is not merely a ‘scale’ but the 
sum of all the formulae which constitute the quality of an Echos. 
This definition is in conformity with that given by Chrysanthus of 
Madytos in his Great Musical Theory (1832) : ‘Echos is the scheme 
(’3éa) of the melody, arranged according to the practice of the 
expert musician, who knows which tones should be omitted, 
which chosen on which one should begin and on which one 
should end.’? 

In order to explain the structure of Byzantine hymns we give 
a transcription ofthe Hirmus of the first Ode of Avaordoews 
qzépa from fol. 2° of the Hirmologion Codex Saba s99, dating from 
about the end of the fourteenth century.” 


"Anwar ord-ce~ ws H- pe pa, Acp-mpw-0G ~~ pe Aa = of 2 


B 
TI Iv 

a aa a iS | 

inf = = oo A 

aN. = = 7 1, 2 —.. =, an 

z 2 ee —sZ —= 
Es a a ee ee 
Hd - cya Ku- pi-ov, Hi - coxa ee yap Oa-vi-sov pds lw = Hy 


\ 

1 Méya Gewpnrixéy ris povorxfs (Trieste, 1832), p. 19. In a footnote Chrysanthus quotes the 
passage in Aristides Quintilianus’ ITept ovatxdjs, i, c. xi (Meib. i, p. 29), ed. A. Jabn, p. 19, from which 
he has taken the definition. Here, however, Arist. Quint. does not speak of the dyos as the scheme 
of the melody, but of the werrea (‘draught-playing’), the ‘planning’ from which we know which 
tones should be omitted and which chosen, and he adds that this ‘planning’ becomes the expression 
of the fos, the character of the melody (aéry 8¢ xal rod qOous yiveras wapacrarin}). From a later 
passage of ITept povorxjs, ii, c. xiv (Meib. i, p. 96, Jahn, p. 58) we learn that Aristides Quintilianus 
took over the term zerre‘a from the Pythagorean philosopher Damon, who sees in the right choice 
of tones the most important factor in musical composition (8:6 xai rév pepdy rijs pedorotias 
xadoupévy merreta 76 xpnoynirarov). CE, R, Schafke,Aristeides Quintilianus (Berlin, 1937), p. 207- 

2 The melodic version of the Hirmi of Codex Saba §99 differs from those of all the other Hirmo- 
logia. This fact needs further investigation. 
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pic Riedel ae 
Vv VI 
ee ee ee Wea nn ae ee ny 
1 1 cs te 
a ae eee ee aS 
—— ¥ — 
kai x yis pos. ob - pa - von Xp - ors «2. 8) Ge + bs 
Cc 
VIL Vir 


> = t 
— es ; cree 3 
% = i: 2. 7 e—2—2 =e a 2 —— 1 4 


frpds 8 - + Bl fa-ce, €- m-vi-~m-o € ~ Boy = ras, 


The melody is based on a, which is the initial and final note of 
the formulae I, VI, VII, and VIII; it rises in the middle part (B) 
toc’, which is prepared by the two ascending seconds: (a)-b-c’ 
at the end of the second formula (II), which would normally end 
on a. The note c’ is made the ¢éenoy in III and IV. In the fifth 
formula (V) c’ is still the ¢enor, but the Imitium and Finalis areon b, 
leading back to a, which, again, is the tenor of the last section (C). 

All the eight formulae of which the hymn is composed occur in 
a number of other hymns, as can be seen from the tables in 
Appendix V, which contain some of the most frequently used 
formulae from Codex Iviron and Codex Saba. 

From the study of these tables it can be seen that some of the 
formulae, for example those of groups A and D, are, in the main, 
used as Initia, those of group G as Mediae and Finales, and those 
of groups B, C, F, and H as Finales. But the position of the 
formulae is not rigidly fixed: the sixth formula of Table C to 
the words ‘O fepds APBaxovp, for example, is used as Initius, 
the seventh of the same table to the words ris ofjs atiezcews, as 
Finalis. 

Another point should be noticed, viz. that those formulae 
which are regularly used as Finales are the most stereotyped 
ones. They consist, as can be seen from Tables B, C, F, G, and H, 
of two phrases. The first is a melodic arabesque on and round the 
tenor (a), often preceded by an Initium which leads up from ¢ to 
a. The second part is, in all cases, the same cadence, which has, 
with a few exceptions, the identical dynamic signs on the same 
notes, as can be seen from Tables B, C, F, G, and H. 
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A table containing alist of the most frequently occurring for- 
mulae of the first mode, reduced to a bare outline in which only 
the essential notes are given, follows. The notes before the dotted 
line vary in the hymns ; those after it belong to the cadences. 
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(0) 
= o—* ee a 
(11) 
== ae ==. ——s <= 
(12) 
é& s—* =a a & oe —— 
— _—— 
(13): 
= — 
= oS en ®—o—o 
(14) 


re 


Investigations into the different stages of Byzantine notation 
have shown that these cadences were preserved, practically un- 
changed, from the earliest documents of musical notation which 
we possess to those written in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, a fact which confirms my view, demonstrated 
in pp. 303-10 above, that the same principle of melody construc- 
bee was maintained in Byzantine hymnography from the ninth 
century onwards.! 


IL, MELISMATIC CHANT 


Investigation into the structure of melismatic chant is of a 
more complex nature, because the earliest documents of that 
group are thirteenth-century manuscripts in which the melis- 
matic style is already highly developed. Since towards the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
florid passages of the same Kontakia are even more extended, 
we may assume that it was this genre of chant comprising Kon- 
takia, Alleluias, Doxologies, &c., to which the Maistores devoted 
particular care. 


1 Cf, also E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, Part ii B, ch. 2; ‘Uber Rhythmus u. 
Vortrag d. byzant. Melodien’, B.Z. xxxiii (1933), 62-4; H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Byzantine Neumes: 
The Coislin Notation’, B.Z. xxxvii (1937), 356-8. 
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The two following examples are taken from the Akathistos 
Hymn. The first shows the beginning of the Kontakion TH 
brepudy~ orparny' in the moderately ornamented version found 
in Cod. Ashburnham. 64 and in the Grottaferrata Codex I’ y iii, 
and in the highly ornamented of Cod. Vatican. 1606 and Grotta. 
ferrata E B iii. The technique of ornamentation is akin to that in 
our Western music. It is therefore not difficult to understand 
how the musical mind of the Byzantine composer worked: 


Ashb. 64 
Crypt. I y ii 


— > 


=e eee es —— ——— a eel 
SSS SS 
—_— 


~~ oe "7 
SSS] —— 
Vatic. 1606 
Crypt. Ep iii 


7 A t 
és a = 


a 4 a 


* Cf. M.M.B, Facsimilia, vol. iv, fol. 108 1, and Transcripta, ix. 3. 
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The following example shows a comparison between two ver- 
sions of the opening words of the first stanza of the Akathistos 
Ayyedos mpwroordrns, the moderately ornamented one from Cod. 
Ashburnham. fol. 10g r., the richly ornamented from Cod. Cryp- 
tensis is E £ iii, fol. 31 v. The beginning on a of the version E £ iii 
is indicated by the Martyria 7A. 853 27 in Codd. Messinens. 120, 
fol. 86 r. and 129, fol. 88.1 


Ashb. 64 ‘ 
a Ge ye ¢ >. = nn —— £ ae 
= = = es ea oe 
eS 
Ay - - ye - do - - - - - S$ pw = Ta + 
pt. 
Ep DR Me eS A > 


At (ee Or ES 5 ad _ 


9 8-68 og os —s-9 8 


—> 
aes eis =. Spr 
eee 


z a — 


It is now possible to find out more about the Akathistos frag- 
ment in Codex Coislin 220, which was discussed on p. 275. The 


' Prof. O. Strunk kindly provided me with the photographs of the Akathistos from Codd. 
Messina 120 and 129. 
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long melisma on (apwro)-ora-(rys) particularly the combination 
of a a, which is three times repeated, may correspond to: 


cd a oe ~ 
sy ae = x G x Yu x u 

— = —— oa 7 TS 
ee ee ee ee 
- oTa - - a a 


since the Bareia\ accentuates the first of two notes, of which the 
second is mostly a second lower. The Apostrophos is the symbol 
for the unaccentuated execution of a note, which—in the early 
phases of neumatic notation—may be either a higher or a lower 
interval, mostly of a second. 

A comparison between the neumes of the Coislin fragment and 
the two thirteenth-century versions shows that musical signs of 
the Coislin fragment have a close connexion with those of Crypt. 
E B iii and Codd. Messina 120 and 129. Though the melismas in 
the Coislin fragment are shorter than those in the thirteenth- 
century manuscripts, they are fully developed and prove that the 
Akathistos was already sung in the ninth and tenth centuries in 
the same ornamented style as that of the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts. 

We can go a step farther by saying that the melodic style of 
the Akathistos was not an individual one, but characteristic of 
the genre. We can speak of the style of the Kontakia just as we 
speak of the style of the Graduals and of that of the Offertories 
of the Western Church. It is therefore permissible to assume 
that the melismatic chant of the Byzantine Church had in the 
main the same shape in the ninth century as in the thirteenth. 
The great change came in the fourteenth. 

The form of the Kontakion can best be studied by analysing 
the Prooemium and the twenty-four stanzas of the Akathistos 
Hymmnos. The most striking feature is the regularity of the 
cadences. The stanza of the Prooemium (Kontakion)! has six 
melodic phrases: A, A,, B, A,, C, D which end with full clauses 
(t), (2), (3). In the middle of the melodic lines are half clauses 


(4), (5), (6), (7). 


1 Cf. M.M.B. ix. 3-4. 
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Full clauses A 
ss See reer e ari 
OG ———=— ———— = 
Ray pl we ee he a 
ebyapioty = pt = = = mt te e 
> i“ 
og = Jae ee — 3 —" 
, 
Qeorg - - = - eo me ee eee KE 
dhev8E - - = = = - pw o- = - gov 
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= = aie se —s cS Phan. POE ENT TEER pie e 
—— ae nee | = eae eee ete} iF 25 
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> 
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These cadences, and others, occurring in. the ‘Chairetismoi’ 
(the ‘Salutations’), are not confined to the Akathistos; they are 
part of the style of the Kontakia, and it is easy to learn how they 
developed if one glances at the following table which contains 
cadences from the Hirmologion, Sticherarion; and Kontakarion. 
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The Akathistos is in the fourth plagal Mode. The cadence 
regularly begins on @’ and goes down—either directly, or in curves 
to g. In all lines the strong accents are on d’ and ¢’. 


= 7 <= = 2 2-9 
z Soe —~—— —- 
6 =$=6 sree —— 
= . a 
sp-Opi gas d-ya- 06 - m- Ta 
<Ths Ne = 
ra =§ = =e z— ——- ¢ ae r 
Ks ie spc’. 3 oa oo 
in ee - 
= 2 = 
f-¢-pdv cov pen - a, eS) 


We continue our examination of melismatic chant with the 
analysis of the musical structure of the Kontakion of the famous 
Canticum in Christi Nativitate by Romanus. My transcription 
follows the version of Cod. Ashburnham. 64, fols. 75 v.-76 v. 
The Kontakion is in the third Mode as can be seen from the 
Intonation formula preceding the first and third lines. The 
melody of the stanza begins and ends on f.. The Intonation 
formulae, preceding the fifth, seventh, and ninth lines, indicate 
that the greater part of the stanza is in the first plagal and the 
first authentic Modes; but the melodic material of the first lines 
does not differ so substantially from that of the following lines 
that a modal change would appear to have happened. The 
Intonation formulae seem to have been set in the first place to 
make the soloist start the new melodic phrase on the right note. 

Structurally the stanza of the Prooemium is built up as fol- 
lows. The melodic material of lines (x) and (2) is repeated, in a 
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slightly extended form, in lines (3) and (4). This seems to be the 
usual scheme for the first four lines. As can be seen from the 
following table, line (3) has a middle section (B) which does not 
occur in line (1). The half clause in lines (1) and (3) is marked by 
w, the full clause by w,. S in lines (2) and (4) marks a sequence to 
which I have drawn attention in Example 3 of my article on the 
Akathistos! Line (5) represents an extended version of line (7). 

At first glance the least connexion exists between lines (6) 
and (8). In fact the relationship is restricted to C and D up toS, 
though, of course, the skeleton line of the sequence eb a has its 
parallel in line (8). Here the repetition of three slight variants of 
D on dSe:mopotow ([Magi] journey) is a remarkable feature. Is 
the thrice repeated édovzopodow intended to convey tone-poetically 
the idea of the three Magi ‘journeying with a star’? The first 
sections of lines (9) and (10) are identical. In (9) the compass 
between d’ and g is filled in by the sequence S; in line (10) a 
prolonged full clause is appended, beginning with C, and ending 
with w’. 

The following table gives the melodic line schematically in 
order to facilitate comparison of identical and divergent passages. 
NB in lines (2) and (4) marks a correction which I made in the 
transcription in order to achieve an ending on ¢-/-a-f, the typical 
cadence in the Kontakion style. The manuscript has ,, which 
means a leap of a fourth. The Kentema (#), however, olten re- 
sembles the Hypsile (4) in this type of script and all difficulties 
disappear if the leap of the fourth is replaced by that of the sixth. 
A similar leap of a sixth occurs in the Akathistos, cf., e.g., The 
Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix, p. 11, L. 5. 

In the sequence S of line 6 two notes in brackets are added. 
The phrase occurs so frequently in Kontakia that the completion 
of the sequence needs no further explanation. ; 

In Appendix III, pp. 4o1~5, the Kontakion and Oikos in 
honour of St. Symeon Stylites is given, whose feast is celebrated 
on 1 September, the beginning of the Orthodox ecclesiastical 
year. The Kontakion is in Mode II. It is an Automelon (atrd- 
pedov), i.e. it has its own melody. The scheme is: 


(1) A, (2) A, (3) A, (4) A, 
(5) B, (6) C, (7) D, (8) E 


' Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x (1955-6), 163. 
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The form of the Kontakion stanza is very similar to that of the 
Akathistos.' To work out the structure of the Oikos is a more 
difficult task and the method is given in the Preface to my 
transcription of the Akathistos Though the Akathistos is in 
Mode Plag. IV and the Symeon Kontakion in Mode II, the 
formulae are very similar. In both Kontakia, in fact, long stretches 
were in other Modes, and it is obvious that the composer of a 
Kontakion in Mode Plag. IV frequently used Mode II, and the 
composer of a Kontakion in Mode II has a preference for Mode 
Plag. IV. The astonishing similarity of formulae, however, may 
be taken as a proof that the technique of ornamentation was 
applied according to fixed rules, which must have been developed 
in the two great centres of liturgical chant, Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople, and taught by the singing masters to their pupils, 

The Kontakion ends on the half clause of the last sentence; 
there is no music to the words of line 14: mpeaBevwv amavotws 
bmép mdvrwv yudy (towering without end over all of us).3 We 
have already mentioned that the Kontakarion, Alleluiarion, Dox- 
astarion, and other collections of melismatic chants are books for’ 
the Psaltes. They do not contain the refrain which was sung by 
the chorus.* The fact that in chants sung by the Psaltes the last 
words are missing makes it an unsatisfactory task to transcribe 
verses from the Gospel, or from Psalms, which are in the Alle- 
luiarion,’ because we do not know the exact ending, and any 
attempt at adding a final melodic phrase and full clause must 
remain a hypothetical solution. From the musician’s point of 
view the response of the refrain by the chorus is perfectly under- 
standable, but it is difficult to understand in the Magnificat 
(Appendix III, p. 410) the abrupt ending with the long melisma 
on (razre‘vw)-ow (Because he has regarded the humility), and the 
answer by the chorus ris SovAys adrod (of his handmaid). 

In a similar way the last words of verses from the Psalms are 


" Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Das Prooemium des Akathistos’, Die Musikforschung, vi (1953), 202-5, and 
The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957), pp. lvi-lx. 

* Tbid., pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxviii, ‘ 

> Symeon Stylites stood for many years on a column of stones on top of a hill near Antioch. 

* In the twenty-four stanzas of the Akathistos the twelve odd ones have the refrain Xaipe, 
véudy dviugevre which it was possible to add from the Kontakion, where the refrain is intoned 
by the Psaltes; the even ones have the refrain AdAAovia which is missing, but was added from one 
of the Alleluias in the later part of Cod. Ashburnham. 64. 

5 A collection of Alleluias and psalm verses is in the facsimile edition of Cod. Ashburnham, fols. 
200 1.244 V., and 258 r., 265 v. 
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omitted in the Psaltika and handed over to the chorus. Let 
us take as an example of this genre the Alleluia from Nativity 
followed by verses 1 and 2 from Psalm xviii.! It will suffice to 
give a transcription of the Alleluia and verse i: 

ANydovia. 

OF odpavoi Sinyobvra: Sdééav Geot 

mroinow Sé xeipdv adrod dvayyéde [7d orepdwpa] 

(Alleluia. 

The heavens shew forth the glory of God: 

And [the firmament] declareth the work of his hands.) 
Vatic. grec. 1606, fol. 46 v. 

4 * A 


a ws, t 
Fs —S—— 
Ge eS 


Se ere 


Ad- de € € € ov 


n vee > fN 
— rr Taj st 
ae o@ “ «& e « a [76 orepéwpa] 


* The text is taken from Cod. Ashburnham. 64, fol. 200 r., but in the transcription of verse 1 
I followed Cod. Vat. gr. 1606, fol. 46 v. At * the) stands for a 9 as often happens in south Italian 
MSS. The scribe copied carelessly from a ‘Coislin’ notation Codex. 
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A more extended Alleluia can be seen from the transcription of 
the Koinonikon, the Communio chant, on Palm Sunday EvAdynros 
6 épxduevos (Matt. xxi. 9), where it follows the verse. The 
transcription is taken from Cod. Cryptensis I" y i, fol. 42 v. Here 
the number and variety of inserted vowels and syllables is par- 
ticularly great and there are also two signs for which the symbols 
ve and z are only an approximate substitution. 


Fyos 8° 
x ‘ 
- a — — 
a ee 
oa Ff z. anion at 
ov ov ov a a Xe ov a a og ayya 
——) 7 
Spores Seeman = 
se -e = ee = 
ov oa aoa Ae ov e¢ « 
ere ' oq 0 
Saree IE aE —P Ths a a ——= 
soo Sa; —— 
s ———— ar = 
—— 
xe ve xe xe ov eo€ 


dou 2 yya a yya a 


The student of Western Chant will instantly be aware of the 
difference between a Gregorian Alleluia and the Byzantine, which 
always follows the pattern of one of those reproduced above. 


(1) either: A - lle-~------- luia---; 
(2) or: = A------- Ile -------- luia----. 


The first type, the short Alleluia, is sung in the Orthros, the 
Alleluia with long melismas in the Mass. It is the syllable 
-lle - - - - which has the longest melismas both in Office and 
Mass. The last vowel a has a kind of cadential melisma. There 
is, however, no jubilus in any type of the Byzantine Alleluia. 

Finally, a word may be said about the execution of Byzantine 
melismatic chant. Its various groups may be treated as a stylistic 
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entity, because of the striking affinity between the perpetually 
recurring phrases and turns of the melody in ail of them. 

We must assume that these chants were sung slowly, with 
much expression. Thus the different shades of musical accents, 
the glissando’s in certain downward movements, the different 
nuances of lengthening a note, and many other details which the 
musical notation prescribes, could find adequate rendering by the 


soloist. 
Ill. PSALMODY 


Investigation into the music of the psalms, canticles, and other 
forms of liturgical chant is the most recent development in our 
studies. Its results will enable us to discover if the development 
of psalmody in the East was parallel to that in the West, and to 
arrive at definite conclusions about the supposed origin of the 
two branches in a common source, the psalmody of the Syna- 
gogue. 

The question of the derivation of Western psalmody from that 
of the Synagogue has been virtually solved by A. Z. Idelsohn 
and E. Werner.’ But it was impossible to carry these studies 


: farther and to include the Eastern branch, because too little was 


known about Byzantine psalmody, which has come down to us in 
a small number of manuscripts of a relatively late date, mainly 
in an abridged form. 

At present it is not possible to decide whether the psalmody 
and the other liturgical chants handed down in these manu- 
scripts represent the old layer of the Justinian era, or a later one. 

The early group of these manuscripts dates from the thirteenth 
century. They were written in the days of the Latin Empire, 
when Constantinople, after being sacked and pillaged by the 
Crusaders in 1203, was in the hands of the Frankish Knights. 
The Fourth Crusade had ended in the disintegration of the 
Byzantine Empire, anda number of small states had been founded 
on its territory, partly Frankish, partly Greek.? 

The most important sources, however, for the study of liturgi- 
cal chant in the Offices of Vespers and Lauds, the two Codices 
mentioned already above (p. 117) of the National Library at 

1 See p. 36, n. 3, and E. Werner, ‘The Common Ground in the Chant of Church and Syna- 


gogue’, Att: del Congresso Internazionale di Musica Sacra (Paris, 1952), pp. 134-48. 
2 Cf. A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, ch. ix, ‘The Fall of Byzantium’, Wisconsin, 


1952. 
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Athens, MSS. 2061 and 2062, were written in the final phase of 
the Empire when the last Emperors of the Palaeologian dynasty 
sought in vain for help from the West against the rising tide of 
the Turkish conquests. In spite of the political decline of the 
Empire this last period showed a remarkable spiritual activity. All 
those qualities that symbolized the greatness of Byzantine civiliza- 
tion in its hey-days were manifest again in a last glorious effort. 

In this connexion we may mention the treatises about the 
liturgical ceremonies by Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1410-29) ; they are ‘On the holy Temple’ (epi rod dylov vaod) 
and ‘On the holy Prayer’ (epi ris elas mpocevyijs).1 In the 
latter a detailed description of the celebration of the Morning 
and Evening Office in the ‘Great Church’, i.e. Hagia Sophia in 
Thessalonica, is given. 

Symeon, a fervent adherent of the old solemn celebration of 
Vespers and Lauds, laments that the chanted Office had come 
into disuse since the ‘Latins’ had enslaved the ‘City of Con- 
stantine’ and driven out the clergy ; and when, after many years, 
they had come back, the old practice was forgotten and the 
secular clergy celebrated the service according to the monastic 
tule, where the Office was often held ‘by a single monk, without 
singing’. He states that even in Saint Sophia in Constantinople 
the chanted Office was ‘celebrated only on three occasions—the 
feasts of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, the Assumption, and 
the Commemoration of St. Chrysostom—and that the old‘order 
was celebrated now only in Thessalonica. : 

A few months after Symeon’s death, on 29 March 1430, Thes- 
salonica was occupied by the Turks under Sultan Murad II, 
who turned the Great Church into a mosque. Though incom- 
plete, the surviving manuscripts of liturgical chant containing 
the chanted Office, particularly the Athens MSS. 2061 and 2062 
from the Gymnasion library at Salonica’ give us a good idea of 

* Syméon Thessalonicensis archiepiscopus, opera omnia, P.G. clv, c. 3-53-61, and c. 535-669. 
We are indebted to O. Strunk for having drawn attention to Symeon’s treatises and to the MSS. 
containing the music of these Offices in his valuable study on “The Byzantine Office at Hagia 
Sophia’. This study is based on a paper which he read on 30 April rg5q at the ‘Symposium on 
Byzantine Liturgy and Music’ at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, and which was published in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 1X and X (1956), 177~202. 

2 Tbid., c. 555 a, B, and c. 

3 QO. Strunk, who has investigated the relevant MSS., regards the two MSS. Athens 2061 and 
2062 as the most important sources for the study of liturgical chant in the Offices of Vespers and 


Lauds. The same view is expressed by P. N. Trempelas in his Mcxpév EdyoAdyzov, 2 vols. (Athens, 
1950 and 1955), ii. 173 sqq., in which the description of the Offices is based upon Cod. Athens 2061. 
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the organization of the service, particularly in conjunction with 
Symeon’s treatise ‘On the Holy Prayer’. Both manuscripts have 
on the first folios ‘the psalms and canticles as they are sung at the 
daily Vespers and Lauds’.! ; 

Since in both manuscripts this section contains the regularly 
recurrent chants for the ferial days, i.e. the ordinary days of the 
week, these melodies are kept in a simple, mostly syllabic, or in a 
slightly ornamented psalmodic style, which makes a fluent cantil- 
lation possible. In the manuscripts they are mostly given in an 
abbreviated form as can be seen from the following examples, 
taken from Cod. Crypt. Fy v. 

The first example shows the first group of Antiphons from the 
Feast of the Beheading of St. John the Baptist on 29 August, 
consisting of the first lines of Psalms xiv, xcvi, and cxi, followed 


by Alleluia. 


Ps. xiv. 


I. Mode 


Ps, xevi 
III. Mode 


Pea 
42S RE 


'OKS - pi - os €-Ba-al - Av-ce dyal-k-d - - - - of 
A ey 
= 2 ase — = — 
= = ae ee ae ee eae i 
t Led Fa eat (a nt 
é = a +E at 
ees Gedy = = + = dote- a 


1 PN. Trempelas, ibid., p. 199. 
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Ps. ext, 
IV. pl. Mode 
i 

ia =} . 4 > a a 

= “~ tae |__2_ 22 __ 2 2 2 —_ eas mearaes 
3 se ee ees Se o—* SS 

Ma - wd - pi-os d= vip & $o-Bot-ye-vos rév - + + + Kéb-pe~ ov 

Par = A 

at es —e j= = —=9 
SS SSeS 

et 
Do As Se NSE eed: 


(Ps. xiv. 1, Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle? Alleluia. 
Ps. xcvi. 1. The Lord has reigned, let the earth rejoice. Alleluia. 
Ps. cxi. 1. Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord. Alleluia.) 


The following example, taken from MS. Athens 2062, fol. 
20 v., shows at ¢ a kind of shorthand abbreviation. The bracketed 
passage is not written out in the manuscript, because the melodic 
phrase was already written down. 


Ps, xci, 1 
— a fry = 
[SS = 
~~ 
A-piy A-yosOy ol, me oe 
' m > > 
i a = Aas SS ha el 
SS ee eae 
+ 0 - po - do - yet-~olu 76 Kv - pl - aX - dy - dod = 
A i 
SHAS Na NS es —— 
S = NN ON 8ST 
(a 
— oe 
- b> a d= ya- By 73-0 ~ po -do- yet-obu 7 
= i eee 
i SS Someseys jie os nes ner coco 
é 7 See 
———" 
Ku-pi - w, dd - dy - {dro - 


a 
(253555 
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Ad ~ dy - dove ~ a, 


(Amen. It is good to give praise to the Lord, Alleluia, it is good to 
give praise to the Lord, alleluia. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.) 


The rubrics in most of the manuscripts indicate which parts of 
the office are to be read by the priest, which are to be sung by 
one of the two Domestici, and which by one of the two choirs. 

I cannot here describe in detail the composition of the music 
of the Morning and Evening Office. I can only give in the fol- 
lowing lines an indication of the character of the style of chanting 
in the daily Office, and I have chosen as an example the beginning 
of the Orthros, the Morning Office, on Monday. The transcrip- 
tion is based upon MS. 2062, fol. 3 r. and v., where we find the 
following rubrics: 

On the second day the Priest begins the ceremony with ‘Blessed be 
Thy Kingdom’ (EdAoyoupévy 7 Bacwdeta) followed by the Diakonika' and 
the ‘Uphold, save, have mercy’ (AvrAaBod, edaov, éd¢naov). The Deacon 
says: ‘And I slept’ (kat davwoa), Ps. 3, v. 5, and the Priest : ‘Of the most 
holy and immaculate’ (Ts wavayias «ai dypdyrou). Now follow the incipits 
of the chants, taken from psalms and doxologies, interspersed with rubrics 
which follow in Greek. 


The Domesticus: 
UI. Plagal Mode 


Kai péverar éxdebvnors: cat ardhey 5 Sopearixds. 


1 Prayers in form of a litany, recited by the deacon; the more usual term for these prayers is 
Etrentha, because they begin with the words "Ey elpivg rod Kupiov SenOayer (let us pray in peace to 
the Lord). To each of these prayers the people answer with Kupte éA¢noov (Lord, have mercy). 
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Ekphonesis (The priest) 


°E- ys @- Kot pi-Oqv Kal 8 = mw - oa 80: <éa> xrh. 


(The second Choir)? 


Ad-fa co ¢ Be~ds 85- fa cor 86 - ga got 6 


fol. 3 v. 


- Kai dd 6 iepeds: 
Ere wal &rt, dvridapos. 
kal d Sopeotixds: Ty olxovpdrm 


= ae 


Tip ol= nove pé = vp MA Ay- dod - tw 
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| Kat 6 fepeds: Tas navaylas dxpdvrou. 


The Domesticus (Ps. xvii. 1) 


1 
<——S— on eee oS 
$F Se a ee ee ee eer] 


f 1 Tn 
=f —_—_ 1 ; he 
= ot : 
4 b= oxds por AA ~ Ap - Aod- ce = 


Adéa xai viv. xat rddwv rovodaw 76 adrd. 


From Symeon’s treatise De sacra precatione it can be seen that 
the rubrics in MS. Athens 2062 correspond in the main to the 
description of the ceremony which he gives in his chapter ‘On 
the Chanted Orthros’ (P.G., vol. clv, c. 636-41) ;' but we also learn 
from his meticulous description that the priest’s part in the Office 
was much more extended, and that the chants were more often 
repeated than the rubrics of MSS. 2061 and 2062 reveal. 

Even in the present, preliminary, stage of investigation the 
stylistic similarity between Byzantine and Latin psalmody is 
striking and forces upon us, as said in the beginning of this sec- 
tion, the need to trace both back to a common source. This is 
no new discovery. We may refer to the famous passage in Pope 

1 Cf, also P. N. Trempelas, Mixpév Evyoddyiov, ti, 202-3. 
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Gregory the Great’s letter to John, Bishop of Syracuse, where he 
refutes the accusation of having extended. the singing of the 
Alleluia outside Eastertime, and having thus followed the rite of 
Constantinople.? Gregory defends the innovation. He did not 
imitate, he says, the use of any other Church. ‘It is an old cus- 
tom, it goes back, as we know from Saint Jerome, to the rite of 
the Church of Jerusalem.’ 


* See my article ‘Gregory the Great’s Letter on the Alleluia’, in Annales Musicologiques, ij 
(1954), 7-26. , aye 


CHAPTER XIV 
WORDS AND MUSIC 


ROM the study of the formulae we also come to understand 

the technique of Byzantine hymn-writers in adapting the melo- 
dies to the words of the hymns. As in Gregorian chant, a large 
number of texts are set to a single melody, and great skill was 
required to achieve a perfect union between the music and the 
words. A new stanza had to consist not only of the same number 
of syllables as the model stanza, but it also had to have the stress 
accent in the same places, in order to make the highest points of 
the melodic curves coincide with the stresses of the verses. 

If a line of the new stanza had one or two more unaccented 
syllables before the accented one than the model stanza had had, 
some notes without dynamic significance were inserted, either on 
the same pitch as the note to which they were added or leading 
up to it by steps. 

It must, however, be pointed out that we do not regard every 
syllable as accented which bears an accent in writing, but only 
those syllables which carry the stress in the metrical structure. In 
Byzantine poetry the article, for example, in all genders and cases 
is treated as unaccented, and the same rule applies to a number 
of monosyllabic words, as Kat, ydp, a7}, mas, dv, and others. 

The simplest way of setting a line to music is the recitation of 
a number of unaccented syllables on a repeated note, the tenor, 
followed by a cadence which starts on the note of recitation. This 
melodic type occurs frequently as an opening phrase in the first 
mode. 

In the following table fourteen opening lines of hymns are col- 
lected, all of which are sung to the same melodic phrase. In two 
of the hymns, nos. 4 and 6, the melody starts on the first note of 
the cadence, in all the others one or three or five Isons on a pre- 
cede the Ison with Oxeia, the first accented note of the cadence. 
In ten out of fourteen examples the musical accent coincides 
with the metrical accent. This accent, however, is weak. The 
strong accent of the line is set on the two combined notes, g-a, of 
the cadence, which coincides in thirteen out of fourteen cases 
with the metrical accent. The exception occurs in the fourteenth 
example on the word ABBaxovp, which derives from the Hebrew. 
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The Greek metrical rules do not apply to this word, just as. 
in Gregorian Chant the principles of Latin metrics do not 


apply to Hebrew names. 


Tenor Cadence 

Fe Ra a ee, r 

{SSS SS I — 

2 e. o——ez 2 om i— Jo Z 

3 3 
at © —_ 
Iviron 

(x) Zoi tp - ma - oF - yor Be - & - S fol. rr. 
(2) Ao- np ~ Ko - as é apo - oh - Ts 4V. 
Go Ty & oo - #-~q@ xb W - Y@ ror. 
(4) ‘Pi ~ pa my > «pay - vou irr, 
(s) Té & - a - fe - Bi - coy = um ItY, 
(6) “Av - Opa ~ xa my = pos I27, 
(7) ‘Qs (I - w =~ vév tov mpo - gy - TH I4¥. 
(8) "Ey 1G Bpov - 7H - Se Kae pho ep 1ST. 
(9) Zep od = pa = vay 5 - iy - do - re = pew 17¥. 
(10) Tév rods 5 ~ pvo- AS'- your & Ka - pl - 18 r. 
(11) Xai - pos 76 Tis map - Oe - wi - as Kod - xn - po ror. 
(12) Tiv ov ee = ay = Oph - mm - ow o2tr 
(13) 0 Ki - te pkoe - SoU - pe = vos 21. 
(14) @e - o- mm - Kas 6 AB - Ba - Kovdp I4r. 


In another opening the: recitation on a is interrupted by the 
lower fifth on d, which either coincides with the first accented 
syllable, or is used as a preparation for it. Whether the first or 
the second method is applied depends upon the rhythm of the 
lines to which the formulae are set, or upon the words which are 
to be emphasized by the interval of the fifth. 

It also frequently happens that the lower fifth is repeated two 
or three times before the voice leaps up to the denor on a. 

In the following three tables a number of initial phrases are 
collected to show the three variants (A, B, C) of the same type. 


A > > Rd 2 
eer eens “_ ——— 
¢ — — J ——— od S ———— 
en a an a 
4 

Iviron 
(1) ‘O apo - gi - tas fol. 2 r. 
(2) Tla - yw - w- Ot - oa feu - or oF = of - a By. 
(3) Te = mow = mA - pe - mm Th Oi - @ 8 - & 3y 
(4) Ne - vl-«yv~rae ris dd - (cews) 43 
(5) ‘A - va - ord-ce - ws h - Be - pa 5t. 
(6) Op - Opl-ow - pe bp - @pov Ba - b ~ ws gr. 
7) Ab - om % (kari) SY. 
(8) ‘O ba - 6 = ta - 705 $v. 
(9) Op - Opl-lov- res ot dv - vs pod-pe 6r. 


(10) A - xép-py- tov 78 ris map - 0€ ~ vov 8r. 


| 
| 
| 
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B he. he . t 
: 
é z Soe =. i 

ad a e ¥ Iviron 
(1) ‘Oo gw - ri - cas Th | eA + adn - he fol. rx. 
(2) 4Aov - Act - os Xpi - ood 2v. 
(3) Kar - 9A - des & trois * Sv. 
(4) ‘O  mat- Sas ee «= xa ~ pat - (vo) - by. 
(s) ba - rh - Lov gw ~ zt - (Lov) 5y 
(6) [@e - 6s dy : ei = pi- (vqs) 7%. 
(”) TIpo - pn - vd - w thy & ~ (capxov) IoT 

6 “ 2 > , 

eS SS 
—— os = = - — 

= od wv — | Iviron 
(1) ‘0 & - dav 76 wé - pas raves oe fol. 2 v. 
(2) Hpo - 0 = pa cou AS = ye riy  ¢pt - Kriy 2. 
(3) Tas xa - pl-vov rv prs - ya of — tpia ~ (dABrox) 31. 
(4) Ka - ta + BH - Tw as Spd - aos Izv. 
(5) Ty 8 - dw A-w - vl - ov 7h dv = dp-(yw) 207, 


In a third opening passage of the first mode the melodic and 
metrical accents coincide in all cases. The cadence starts with a 
group of three notes b4-c-a, as can be seen from nos. 12, 16, 17, 20, 
and 21; it is preceded by a tenor on a which consists of one, two, 
three, or six unaccented syllables; but it may be noticed that a 
is treated as an essential part of the formula when the line starts 


with an unaccented syllable: 


Iviron 
fol. 1 1. 


() 
(2) gr 
(3) A-- 0- mov-70- ye - ves n° TO- 4r 
@) ‘Ee wo - rds bp - Opl-lov- re 4¥. 
6) ‘Qs & me = Me - ye 708 - ov 4y. 
(6) Ei - wo - Aa - zped- ew 4y 
(7) Tv & go = x m =. pis 5r. 
(8) Xpt - ards ye - va - rae ov. 
(9) Th, = xpéis Bov - el = as 6. 
() T@ nmavr - & - va - KTOS By. 
(11) ‘Qs of mat - bes md - rat QV. 
(12) ; Mé 2 ya 78. pv~(orspwoy) 10 v. 
(13) ‘O b&- wo - gh - rH els 78 ~ mov 10 Vv, 
(14) "O-m @e - ds gap - Kod - rat irr. 
(15) To ¢a-«@ - voy yo - py 147 
(16) A - om - pe @ - (cpa) I4v. 
{17) “I - be - Te, i - (Bere) 14 ¥. 
(18) Tiw cra-pw - Oct - cay pov yu ~ xiv IS 4, 
(19) TIpo-dn-7 - | Kas fo - &~ a 164, 
{20) i - 8a - gov 4 - pas mor~-{elv) 16 v. 
(21) “E - dAop-pe 9 xd - pes I7v. 
(22) Tiy ad-Ko - Ww 6 apo - of - 77S 19 Vv. 
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These examples will be sufficient to show how Byzantine 
hymnodists adapted the words of new Odes to the melody of a 
traditional Hirmus. It would be beyond the scope of the present 
outline to give a more detailed account of this technique of com- 
position. For further information about the technique of both 
Hirmi and Stichera I must refer to Parts II and III of my book 
Eastern Elements in Western Chant, where detailed analyses of the 
formal structure of Byzantine melodies and the setting of words 
to music will be found. 

A few words must be added about the more elaborate tech- 
nique which was used when words were fitted to the melody of a 
Sticheron. Melodies of a simple, more or less syllabic type, for 
example the Anastasima Anatolika, do not differ from the Hirmi, 
as can be seen from the following examples, which are taken from 
Tillyard’s The Hymns of the Octoechus :! 


(1) 
> 
Ge = a 
— = —— ae ae 


ie ieee 
Ti tév ma ~ av Oct - av po - Ab = mW > a. . Dalass., 
fol. 280 r, 
Tillyard, p. 8. 
SS 
‘oe 2s — 
2 eg ee = 
- Oy - te od -pa - vol Dal., fol. 279 r. 
T., p. 3. 
(3) 
tal x > 
“sss ————— 
6 Sa == =e = é 
is — = 
“O - re mpoo-4- Ad - Os 7G &B - Aw Dal., fol. 279 v. 
T., p. 6. 
() 
= e 
fa SSS == =s a 
a = <— 
TS fw ~- 0 = 8 - yy cou de - du. s Dal., fol. 279 v. 
T., p. 4. 


Of the same simple type are many of the Stichera for minor 
feasts of saints, as can be seen, for example, from the Sticheron 


1 M.M.B., vol. iii (1940). 
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Tis obpaviov yveicews in honour of St. Denys the Areopagite on 
3 October, transcribed from Cod. Dalass., fol. 30 (Appendix II, 
No. 1). To a slightly more ornamented type belong a large group 
of hymns composed partly for the Proper of the Saints, partly 
for the Proper of the Season. As an example of the latter type 
we may quote the famous hymn of the nun Kasia, ‘Lord, the 
woman fallen in many sins’, which is sung at Matins on Wednes- 
day in Holy Week. A transcription of the melody, from Cod. 
Dalass., fol. 232%, is given in Appendix IT, no. 9. 
Kipie, 4 &v roddais dpaprias 
mepinecotoa yori} 
Thy ov aicboudvn Oedry7a, 
pupoddpov avadaBoioa ragw, 
ddupopéry pipov cou 
mpo Tob évradiacpod Kopiler* 
Oipor: Adyouca, 
Ore vo pe avveyer 
olozpos dxodacias, 
Copaidys te Kai dcédnvos 
€pws Tis duaptias: 
8€£ar pou ras ryyds TOV Saxptwv, 
6 veddrous ornovilor 
THs Oaddaans 7d BSwp* 
KdphOnré jor 
mpos TOUS GTevaypovs THs Kapdias, 
6 kAivas tods odpavods 
Th adpdorw cov Keveiae* 
karagiiow rods dxpdvrous cov 7é8as, 
drroopntw ToUTouS &é amdaaw 
tots This kepadjs wou Boorptyxors: 
dv év 7G Tapadciow 
Eva rov Sedwov 
Kpdrov Tots daly 7xnGetoa, 
TE boBep éxpvBy: 
dpapriay pov Ta TANI 
Kai Kpysdrwy cou aBvacous 
tis ébixuudoet, 
poxoodara, Swrip pov; 
pH we THY oy BovAnv rapidys 
6 dpérpyrov éxwy 76 péya edeos. 
(Lord, the woman fallen in many sins, seeing Thy Divinity, Taking the 
part of myrrh-bearer, wailing bringeth to Thee myrrh against Thy burial; 


6181 Aa 
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‘Alas!’ she crieth, ‘for that night is to me the wildness of sin, dusky and 
moonless, even the love of transgression ; Accept the springs of my tears, 
Thou who with clouds partest the waters of the sea; Bend to the groanings 
of my heart, who hast brought down Heaven by Thine ineffable humilia- 
tion. I will kiss Thy stainless feet, I will wipe them with the hair of my 
head; Thy feet, whereof when Eve in Paradise heard their sound, she hid 
herself for fear ; The multitude of my sins and the depths of Thy judgement 
who shall explore, Saviour of souls, my Redeemer? Forget not me, Thy 
servant, Thou, whose mercy is infinite!’) Translation by H. J. W. Tillyard. 


The blending of words and music, however, becomes more 
subtle in the richly ornamented Stichera for Christmas and for 
Lent and Easter. For these feasts the most extended Stichera 
are written, as can be seen from the examples in Appendix II, 
Nos. 2-8, 10-11, which are representative of the greater part of 
the hymns sung during these feasts. 

Byzantine hymnodists paid great attention to keeping the 
right balance between the text and the music. The words to 
which an ornament was set were well chosen. As in Plainchant, 
the ornaments were generally set to words which could be em- 
phasized, but which were not of primary importance for the 
understanding of the phrase. It is essential to point out this fact, 
because the practice of Byzantine composers is entirely different 
from that of Western composers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who set the coloraturas to the most important words 
of the phrase. 


Let us take, for example, the Christmas Sticheron (Cod. Dalas-. 


sinos, fol. 91%) which is transcribed in Appendix II, no. os 


Acbre xproroddpor Aaol, kariSwpev 
Oaipa m&cav evvorav 
éxnAfrrov Kat avvéxov, 

kai edaeBas dvupvoivres 
miore. mpooKwyiowpev. 
Ahpepov mpos Thy ByOresu 
éyxupovobca. Képn mapaytyerat 
Tob yevvijca tov Kdprov, 
xopol 8€ dyyédwy mporpéxovar. 
Kai ratra Brérwv 

Boa "Iwai é prjotwp- 


Ti 76 ev oot E€vov pworrpiov, wapbdve; 


* Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1923), p. 30. 
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kai 7s wddres NoxeToas 
} dmepoluyos Sdpaks; 
(Come, Christ-bearing people, let us look upon the marvel which con- 
founds thought and holds it bound, and raising a godly hymn, let us wor- 
ip in faith. 
ee Virgin who became pregnant comes to Bethlehem to bring 
forth the Lord, and choirs of angels run before her. And seeing this, 
Joseph, her betrothed, cried, ‘O Virgin, what is this strange mystery 
within thee? and how is it possible for thee to bring forth, thou, the heifer 
that hath not felt the yoke?’) 


The Sticheron is written, for the most part, in the hirmological 
style: one, two, or three notes are set toa syllable. But there are 
three extended melismata: the first, as the opening, to the word 
Acdre, the second, at the beginning of the second section, to the 
word J%pepov, the third, at the end, to dwepdfuyos. There are 
also two shorter melismata, set to BAézwy and pvjorwp : 


() A P 
K ON, t 
es = r a oe = =e {= So — 
Z 96g 9-8 go ose. ‘@—8— 5-2 5- 
2H - we - - - = = poy er . 
© rT A a 
is 4. £ eS i = 
— ge i a et 4 4 == =, 
Sea = 
x 
§ & = ma-pS = 6 ee he Vos 
@ 
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@) 
n > 
cethgste TE ——— ~ aS 
6 —s == oe o | == ere ——— 
al 
6 op = - = + = omp ee ee 


Here, as in so many other Stichera, a perfect setting of the 
poem to music is achieved. The dynamic marks on the melismata 
underline the ecstatic character of the music, which is in keeping 
with the dramatic language of the poem. But it would be a 
mistake to consider the setting of the words to the music in this 
hymn as the individual work of the composer. We find’another 
Sticheron of exactly the same type among the Troparia sung 
during the sixth Hour on Good Friday: 


Acre xporopdpor Aaol, cariSmpev 
zt ovveBouretoaro 
*Tov8as 6 mpoddérys 
aby lepeGow dvdpors 
5 kata Tob Lurijpos nyav. 

2Zijpepov evoxov Bavdrov 
tov dbdvarov Adyov meroinkay: 
kal ITiAdrew mpoddaavres 
év ténm Kpaviov éaratipwoar. 

10 Kai ratra mdéoxwv 
€Bda 6 Xurhp jay AEyeav- 
‘Ages adrois, Hdrep, rv duapriav ratrny, 
Sms yoOor ta evn 
Thy &k vexpav pov dvdoracw, 

(Come, Christ-bearing people, let us see what counsel Judas the traitor 
took against our Saviour with the perfidious priests. To-day they con- 
demned to death the immortal Word, they delivered Him to Pilate, and 
crucified Him at the place of the skull. Suffering this, our Saviour cried, 
saying, ‘Father, forgive them this sin, so that the nations may acknowledge 
my Resurrection from the dead.’) 


On examining the music we find a surprising similarity between 
the melody of the Christmas hymn and that of the Holy Week 
service (see Appendix II, No. 8}. We find extended melismata set 
to Aeére and Ltjepov, and shorter ones to wdeywv (which corre- 
sponds to PAérwy in the Christmas hymn) and to jay, Adywr 
(which corresponds to 6 pvijorwp). But the extended melisma to 
dareipdfuyos, which emphasizes so well the striking phrase applied 
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to the Virgin, has no parallel in the Good Friday hymn ; here we 
only find a short melisma on the first syllable of dvédoracw. 

The dramatic element which is apparent in these Stichera 
becorhes even more obvious in a group of Troparia from the 
Nativity cycle, some of which are ascribed to Sophronius, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem 634-8. The cycle opens with the jubilant hymn 
BnOrcép, érorudlov, ‘Bethlehem, get ready! The manger shall be 
prepared’, in which the narrator announces the Nativity of Our 
Lord. In the following hymn, TdSe Adyer "Iwo, ‘Thus speaketh 
Joseph to the Virgin’ (Appendix II, No. 3), the narrator introduces 
Joseph, astonished and disturbed, demanding an explanation of 
the strange event which is taking place: 


Mapia, ti 76 8pipa robro 
6 ev aot reOéapsar ; 


She has brought forth hastily and in concealment. And again he 
asks: ‘ Mapia, ri v6 SpGua roéro;’. In a group of antitheses he 
reminds her that instead of honour and happiness she has brought 
sorrow and shame upon him ; and, for the third time, he asks her 
to give an explanation. 

Both the words and music of the hymn are of the highest artistic 
quality. The repetition of the phrase, Mapia, i 6 8pGj10. tobr0, 
with the passionately extended melisma on roéro, is most im- 
pressive, and shows how perfectly the composer succeeded in 
building up a powerful dramatic situation in a few lines. 

In the following hymn, Név apodyruct mpéppyors, the narrator 
paraphrases the verse from Matt. ii. 6, ‘And thou, Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda’. 
The same exultant mood is maintained in the hymns Oéros 6 
Qcos jay, ‘This is our God’, and Ips Tis yervicews THs ais, 
‘Before Thy birth, O Lord’. But the dramatic element returns 
in the next hymns: *Iwovjd, cime jyutv, ‘Joseph, tell us’, and 
Acére moroi, ‘Come hither, ye faithful’. “Axove, odpavé, “Hear, O 
heavens and give ear, O earth’ follows, taking the vision of 
Isaiah, which begins with the same words, as the annunciation of 
the Incarnation of Our Lord. The content of these last hymns is 
summed up in Aebre xpuoroddpot, ‘Come hither, Christ-bearing 
people’, the hymn which we have already analysed. 

Thenext hymn, ’EéenMijrrero d ‘Hpwdns, ‘Herod was astounded’, 
completes the picture by introducing the hostile element which 
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is conquered by the Incarnation. Now comes the answer of the 
Virgin to the reproaches of Joseph, in the hymn “Ore *Iwo7d 
(Appendix II, No. 5). In ecstasy, overwhelmed by the ‘awful 
mystery’, the Virgin comforts Joseph. She begs him to put away 
all fear, and tells him that ‘God has descended upon earth’ and 
has assumed flesh, ‘He whom the angels unceasingly celebrate 
in song and worship together with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit’. 

This hymn is, poetically and musically, the highest point of the 
cycle. As in the hymn of Joseph’s reproaches, the narrator has 
only a short introductory passage, and the entire hymn consists 
of the words of the Virgin. The dramatic element is strongly 
accentuated: the melismata on Aoiwdv and on ydp create a ten- 
sion by which the following words dzé@ov ¢éfov dravra and ént 
tis ys are emphasized. The extended fiorituras on dyvodv, 
dravra, and mAnobeis, on the other hand, introduce an element of 
mystical emotion. The tension has been raised to such a climax 
that a continuation of hymn-singing would produce an anti- 
climax. Rightly, therefore, the cycle ends abruptly with a kind 
of finale on the hymn J%}epov yervras éx wapbevov, ‘To-day from 
the Virgin is born’. 

The dramatic element in the Nativity cycle is so obvious that 
it is not going too far to suggest that we have before us one of the 
oldest specimens of a Nativity play, built around the dialogues 
of Joseph and the Virgin. This type of hymn goes back to the 
Syriac poetical genre of the Sdgitha, hymns in the form of 
dialogues, which flourished in the fifth century. The ancient 
Ségitha seems to have derived from poems which were sung by 
the Precentor, who introduced the monologue of a Biblical person. 
Two precentors may have come into action when the old form of 
monologue was superseded by dialogue. Among the Ségitha for 
the Nativity feast, monologues of the Virgin were outstanding. 
They belong to the oldest layer, since from dogmatic reasons they 
must have been composed before the outbreak of the christo- 
logical controversy.' Hymns in which the Virgin addresses her 
Child can already be found in the ‘Nativity Hymns’ by Ephraem 
the Syrian.? 


1 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Die christlichen Literaturen d. Orients’, Sammlung Géschen, i. 100. 
2 Cf. Schaff and Wace, 4 Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, xiii. 


245-7. 
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Sophronius, who was born at Damascus and spent many years 
as a monk at the Theodosius monastery near Jerusalem, certainly 
knew either the Nativity hymns of Narsai of Edessa, who lived 
at the end of the fifth century, or later hymns modelled upon 
them in Syriac or Greek. We may regard the established cycle 
of the Nativity hymns, which obviously grew out of a smaller 
group in the early days of the Byzantine Church, as the proto-’ 
type of the religious drama of the Middle Ages. 

We may close our investigations into the setting of words to 
music with an analysis of the Sticheron “Q ma@s % mapdvopos 
ovvaywy (Appendix IT, No. 11), which is sung at Vespers on Good 
Friday.t The text is a paraphrase of the Troparion TéSe Aéyer 
Képws tots ’IovSaiors, sung during the sixth Hour on the same 
day.” Tdde Adyer Kvpuos forms part of a group of twelve Troparia 
which belong to the oldest layer of Byzantine hymnography ; 
they also are attributed to Sophronius. The relation of the text 
of the Troparion to that of the Improperia of the Roman rite is 
striking.3 

Like the Nativity hymns the Troparion *2 ds is divided into 
two sections: the introduction of the Narrator, and the words of 
Our Lord. Both sections open with a passionate outcry, which is 
sung to an extended melisma. But while the rest of the words of 
the narrator are set to music in the hirmological style, ie. one, 
two, or three notes to a syllable, the ‘Reproaches’ are composed 
in a richly ornamented style. This can be shown by printing the 
words and syllables which are emphasized by melismatic formulae 
in heavy type: 

*Q. ws 

} Tapdvojos ouvaywy?) 

tov Baarhéa ris Kricews 

xaredixace Bavdrw, ‘ 

pi) aiSecbeioa Tas edepyecias, 

ds dvapipyioxwy mponopadilero 
Aéywv mpds adrovs- 

Aaés pou, 

ti érroinaa piv ; 

od Sauparuw evémdnoa thy ’Iovdaiav ; 
od vexpots efaveornoa udvy TS Adyw ; 
od mécav padaxtay 


! Iriodton (Rome, 1879), pp. 703-4. 2 Ibid., pp. 692-3. 
3 Cf, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, pp. 22-3. 
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eepdrevoa Kai vdcov ; 

ri obv pot dvramodiSore ; 

eis Ti duynuovetré pov ; 

dvti rév lapdrww 

TAnyas joe embevres, 

dvi Cwiis vexpoivres, 
Kpep@vres ext EdAov 

@s Kaxoipyov réy evepyérny, 
@s trapdvopov tov vop0dd77y, 
ds kardkpirov rév rdvrwv Baowéa. 
Moxpdbvpe Kipre, 8d€a oor. 

(How could the lawless council condemn to death the King of the Crea- 
tion, not regarding his benefactions, which he called to mind and affirmed 
beforetime, saying to them, ‘My people, what have I done unto you? 
Have I not filled Judaea with miracles? Have I not raised the dead with 
my word alone? Have I not healed all sickness and disease? And now, 
what return are you making tome? Why are you unmindful of me? In 
return for the healings you have given me blows, for life, you are putting 
me to death, hanging upon the cross the Benefactor like a malefactor, the 
Lawgiver like a lawbreaker, the King of the universe like a condemned 
man.’ Forbearing Lord, glory to Thee.) 


An examination of the words and syllables which carry a 
musical ornament shows clearly the skill of the musician who 
worked out these embellishments so that ornaments are never 
placed on words which are essential for the understanding of the 
text. The antitheses, for example, are composed in the syllabic 
style ; the melisma on ’JovSaéay only begins on the last syllable, so 
that the word can be clearly heard. In other cases the melodic 
line is drawn so carefully that the singer can pronounce the word 
distinctly before the actual ornamentation begins. 

This most elaborate technique of setting words to music is one 
of the finest achievements of Byzantine hymnography in its best 
period. In fact, now that the intimate relation between words 
and music has been recognized, it is obvious that we should no 
longer consider the poems apart from the melodies, nor the music 
apart from the texts. 

From our studies in Plainchant we are accustomed to consider 
words and music as a unity. The subtlety of the Byzantine 
technique of blending words and music surpasses even the 
achievements, so justly admired, of Plainchant, although both 
poets and composers of Byzantine hymns were forced to keep 
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closely to a prescribed pattern, a restriction which, from the 
technical point of view, made their task much more difficult. 


The art of a nation is generally judged by the best works it has 
produced. Until the present day it was impossible to do justice 
to Byzantine hymnography, since only one part of it, its poetry, 
was studied. But here too the approach was one-sided. Scholars 
favoured, as has been already said, the early period of Byzantine 
poetry, which produced the Kontakion, and rated this kind of 
poetry much more highly than the longer forms of the later 
period, the Kanon. The lesser forms of Byzantine hymnography, 
particularly the Stichera, were unduly neglected. 

From an extended study of the subject, however, it becomes 
evident that the peak of later Byzantine hymnography is reached 
in the Stichera of the Nativity cycle and in those for Lent and 
Holy Week. The kernel of both goes back to the days of the 
Early Christian Church;* but generation after generation of 
Byzantine hymnographers remodelled the old Troparia and 
added new ones to the original stock. 

The same is true of the music. The special technique of musica] 
composition, which consisted in connecting together certain 
groups of formulae and cadences, enabled the musicians to write 
a number of variations on a given theme. The advantage of this 
kind of technique is obvious. The congregation heard the well- 
known musical phrases in every new Sticheron, but arranged in a 
different way, and connected by new transitional passages. They 
must have taken pleasure in hearing musical phrases which were 
familiar but were linked together in an uriexpected way, just as a 
modern audience takes pleasure in the recurrence of the themes 
in a movement of a symphony. 

The repetition of a musical phrase in a slightly varied form, and 
the division of the melodic line by clearly worked out cadences 


.are, as a matter of fact, the most important principles in musical 


composition, because by these two factors the sense of form is 


1 An exception which must be mentioned is P. Kilian Kirchhoft’s translations into German of 
the hymns of the Triodion and Pentekostarion, and his evaluation of them in the introduction 
to the six volumes of his work: ef. Die Osthirche betet, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1935-7, and Osterjubel 
der Ostkirche, 2 vols., Regnsburg-Miinster (imprim, 1940). I wish to pay homage here to the 
memory of this great priest and scholar, who was executed in 1942, before he could see his 
work finished. 

2 Cf. my article, ‘The Nativity Drama of the Byzantine Church’, ¥.R.S. xxxvii (1947), 


PP. 145-51. 
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produced in the listener. These principles are worked out in an 
admirable way in Byzantine melography, particularly in the 
melodies of the Sticheraric genre. 

The time has come, at last, for the recognition of the high 
artistic qualities of Byzantine hymnography. Those of our pre- 
decessors who did not realize the greatness of what must be con- 
sidered an integral part of Byzantine liturgy are not to blame. 
They had access only to the texts of the hymns. Now that the 
music can be read again, we can appreciate Byzantine hymns as 


they were sung in the apogee of the Eastern Empire. We learn - 


what an important part they played in the liturgy. We are 
beginning to distinguish between routine work and hymns which 
show the marks of an inspired mind. 

But we must also realize that we are only at the beginning of 
the work which needs to be done. It will be the task of those who 
continue our work to bring to life the music which we undertook 
to decipher in the belief that Byzantine music, the legacy of the 
Early Christian Church, had an equal share of those qualities 
which for centuries made Byzantium the artistic centre of the 
Christian world. 

And now, after sufficient music has been deciphered, we are 
satisfied that our instinct has led us right, and that the hymno- 
graphy of the Orthodox Church can take its.place among the 
great achievements of Byzantine civilization. 


EXCURSUSES 


Excursus p. 37 

It was the Psalter of David which in the first centuries of our era slowly 
replaced all the other songs which Christians used to sing. But they missed 
chants which they had been used to hearing; thus, e.g. the Psalter did not 
contain the ‘Song of Victory’ of Moses (Ex. xv) by which the baptized 
used to thank God for their salvation, nor the ‘Song of the Three Holy 


’ Children’ (Dan. iti. 52-88), nor, from the New Testament, the Magnificat 


(Luke i. 46-55). Thus we find in Codex Alexandrinus the fourteen biblical 
songs which are called Odes. In four studies H. Schneider has given the 
history of the development of the Odes in Eastern liturgy, in Biblica, 
vol. xxx (1949) : (1) ‘Die biblischen Oden im christlichen Altertum’, pp. 28- 
65; (2) ‘Die biblischen Oden seit dem VI. Jahrhundert’, pp. 239-72; 
(3) ‘Die biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopel’, pp. 433-52; 
(4) ‘Die biblischen Oden im Mittelalter’, pp. 479-500. H. Schneider shows 
that from the series of fourteen Odes in Codex Alexandrinus a definite 
series of fourteen Odes soon evolved which is found in the fifth century in 
Greek, Syrian, Coptic, and Armenian manuscripts and which kept for a 
particularly long time its liturgical place towards the end of the Evening 
Psalter in Constantinople. 

The transformation of the fourteen Odes series to that of nine Odes was 
the work of monastic circles in Jerusalem during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. With the rise of the sung Kanons, at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, which were modelled upon the nine Odes, the biblical canticles lost 
their liturgical significance and maintained their place only in Lent in the 
Morning Office. 


Excursus p. 40 

The practice of responding to each verse of a canticle with the repetition 
of the first verse in full, or its second half, can be seen from the rubrics of 
the Typikon, Cod. 43 of the Holy Cross Library in Jerusalem, dating from 
1122, published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Analecta Jerosolym. 
Stachyologias, vol. ii. Here, on p. 182, it is ordered that the Song of Moses 
and the Song of the Three Holy Children (Dan. iii. 52-88) shall both be 
chanted during the Easter Vigil by three Psaltae and that after each verse 
the choir shall answer with évSdfws yap 3<3déac8ax (for He has triumphed 
gloriously) (Ex. xv. 1) and dpveire kal dmepupoire adrov es Tods aidvas 
(Praise and exalt Him above all for ever) (Dan. iii. 57). The Triodion 
(Rome, 1879), p. 757, has the rubric that the Anagnostes shall recite the 
following Canticle of the Three Holy Children ‘and we sing after each verse 
Téy Kupiov dyvetre (Praise the Lord, etc.)’. 
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This kind of responding must have been taken over from the Jewish 
Service, because we find it described in the Apostolic Constitutions (F. X. 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (2 vols., Paderborn, 1905), 
il, 57, p. 161) which belong to the early fourth century: ‘Here it is said that 
from an elevated place the Reader (dvayvdéarns) should read lessons’ from 
(the five books of) Moses, from Joshua, the Judges, the Kings, the Parali- 
pomena, and from the Return (from the captivity in Babylon), and also 
from Job, from Solomon, and from the sixteen prophets. At the end of each 
of the two Lessons another Anagnostes shall sing the hymns of David and 
the people shall come in with the last part of the verse (rd. éxpooriyta bro- 
padrérw). 

The same practice was taken over in Western liturgy. It is preserved in 
the Roman Breviary, as can be seen ftom the Invitatorium in the Mating 
on Sundays from the Octave of Epiphany to Septuagesima: here, alterna- 
tively, after each verse either the whole first verse ‘Venite, exsultemus 
Domino: Jubilemus Deo salutari nostro’, or its second part ‘Jubilemus 
Deo salutari nostro’ is repeated. At the end is here, too, the Doxology, 
followed by ‘Jubilemus Deo salutari nostro’. The plan obviously derives 
from Psalm cxxxv in which the repetition of 67: els tév aidva 76 eXeos adroo— 
quomiam in aeternum misericordia eius runs from the first to the last verse. 


Excursus p. 53 


Pachymeres, Harmoniai; cf. P. Tannery, ‘Quadrivium de Georges 
Pachymere’, Studi e Testi, xciv'(1940), 97-199, particularly p. roo, 


Excursus p. 62 


Mesarites’s description of the Church of the Apostles has been the sub- 
ject of a valuable study, in which particularly the borrowings from 
Libanius’ Oration in praise of Antioch (Orat. XI) are mentioned. I refer 
to G. Downey’s ‘Nicolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople’, Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, N.S., vol. xlvii, part 6 (Philadelphia, 1957). According to 
Downey (p. 865, n. 1) the elementary students were installed ‘in a colon- 
naded peribolos out of which there opened “‘seats of the Muses”, ie. 
schools’. On the western side, as part of the Trivium, was the teaching of 
the choirboys in singing. In the Pronaos (ibid., p. 894, n. 2) the advanced 
courses of the Quadrivium were taught, to which the course on arithmetical 
subjects belonged. In that course students discussed relations of numbers 
and of geometry, and next to them, others the mathematical foundations 
of musical theory. : 


Excursus p. 84 
The Council in Trullo took place in the autumn of 691, as Pargoire, 
L’Eglise byzantine de 527 4 847 (Paris, 1905), has shown. I have therefore 
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corrected the date (692) of the first edition. See also S. Salaville, ‘La 
Formation du Calendrier liturgique byzantin, etc.’, Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
vol, 1 (Rome, 1936), p. 33, n. 8. 


Excursus p. 85 ; 

L. Bréhier, in ‘La Civilisation byzantine’, Le Monde byzantin, iii (Paris, 
1950}, 104, rightly points out that the historians neglected the theatre 
because their interest was concentrated upon the Hippodrome. The best 
study on it is still an article by A. Vogt, ‘Le Théatre 4 Byzance et dans 
VEmpire du ive au xuré siécle. I. Le Théatre profane’, Revue des ques- 
tions historiques, lix (Oct. 1931), 257-96. Here we learn that a theatre was 
built in Byzantium by the order of Septimius Severus, facing the temple 
of Aphrodite on the cliffs near the sea. It was known as ‘The Great 
Theatre’ and remained at that place until the end of the Empire. It was 
the theatre the court used to visit. For the rising population, however, 
one theatre did not suffice—Antioch, Alexandria, Berytos, Gaza, and 
Caesarea had their own theatres ; Constantinople, the capital, needed more 
than one. A second theatre was built, probably in the fifth century, and 
called ‘The Little Theatre’ ; a third was built near the Blachernae quarter, 
and a fourth in Syke or Galata. 


Excursus p. 86 

Pompa diaboli. The exact meaning of the term zou24—pompa, of which 
S. Reinach has made a study in an article ‘Satan et ses pompes’, published 
finally in Cultes, Mythes et Religions, i? (Paris, 1908), 347-62, has been 
investigated by several scholars. One of the last contributions came from 
H. Rahner, S.J., ‘Pompa diaboli. Ein Beitrag zur Bedeutungsgeschichte 
des Wortes zopaij—pompa in der urchristlichen Taufliturgie’, Zeitschrift f. 
Kathol. Theol. lv (1931), 239-73. Rahner argues that all nuances in the use 
of the word pompa can. be reduced (a) to everything connected with the 
public spectacles, () to things connected with delusive splendour. J. H. 
Waszink, in his article ‘Pompa Diaboli’, Vigiliae Christianae, i (1947), 
13-41, sums up all the existing interpretations and comes to the conclusion 
that all the nuances of the meaning find an explanation in the association 
of the term in early Christianity with pompa circt. 


Excursus p. 99 

Acclamations were shouted when a king was anointed in Israel: ‘And 
you shall sound the trumpet, and shall say: God save King Solomon’ 
(1 Kings i. 34). A similar enthronement ritual is found in Babylonian 
texts; there ‘songs were sung by the rejoicing populace and by choirs of 
professional singers’. See C. H. Kraeling and L. Mowry, ‘Music in the 
Bible’, The New Oxford History of Music, i (1957), 290. 
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Excursus p. 108 


Organs. In a series of four articles in Revue de M usicologie, 1929-33, 
Mahmoud Raghib collected excerpts from a number of Turkish sources 
which confirm the use of organs in Christian churches in the East. He 
quotes {ibid., no. 36, Nov. 1930, p. 262) the report of a Turkish traveller in 
1075 who describes the organ and says that ‘the instrument is played on 
certain days in the majority of churches’. A. Gastoué, in his Notes sur 
Vorgue en Orient in the same journal (no. 33, 1930, p. 20), rightly draws 
attention to the fact that the Byzantines had organs in their churches at 
least at the time when the Turks took possession of the country. He points 
out that the Turkish musicians were unable to play these instruments 
because they were used to different and much smaller intervals than the 
Byzantines. Gastoué confirms an opinion which I had expressed since 
1917, namely, that the transformation of the old Byzantine tonality took 
place under Turkish influence, and only during these last centuries. Before 
that happened tonality was diatonic in Byzantium as well as in Syria. 
The reports, however, of Arabic and Turkish writers need not upset our 
former views about unaccompanied Byzantine Chant. I should like to 
suggest that portable organs, such as were used in the Imperial Palace, in 
the Hippodrome, and for processions, were used in the teaching places 
attached to a church as a help to the singing master. In the last phase of 
the Empire they may have been used in the churches as well, perhaps asa 
kind of ‘organum’, the ‘Ison’ of the Byzantines, i.e. a kind of drone which 
represents a primitive stage of polyphony, a stage which was never passed 
in the East. 


Excursus p. 125 


The preaching of a homily is mentioned, as Brightman has shown 
(Liturgies Eastern and Western, i. 531), in Socrates’ Historia Ecclesiastica, 
vi. 5. It seems to have disappeared from the liturgy of the Mass after the 
Council in Trullo in 691, as can be seen from Brightman, op. cit., p. 314, 
where prayers follow the reading from the Gospel. The homily now seems 
to have found its place in Matins after the reading of the Gospel. This 
transfer may have caused the disappearance of the Kontakion, which 
until that time had followed the pericope from the Gospel and had to be 
dropped because a sung homily, followed by a spoken one, would have 
meant duplicating the same part of the liturgy, as I have pointed out in 
my study on ‘Kontakion and Kanon’, Atti del Congresso di Musica Sacra, 
Rome, 1950. 

C. Chevalier mentions in his study ‘Les Trilogies homilétiques dans 
lélaboration des fétes Mariales 650-850’, Gregorianum, xviii (1957), 361-78, 
that in Jerusalem and Constantinople occasionally on certain high feasts 
three homilies were preached on the same day. But this practice was 
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confined to a short period in the history of the Greek liturgy and the occur- 
rence of such cycles may have had a special reason. In one of his sermons 
John’Damascene makes reference to the two preceding ones which he had 
delivered. He hopes, he says, nobody will criticize him here for adding 
to the two sermons which he had already delivered a third ‘refrain’ as a 
final offering in praise of the Mother of God (ef tpirov rots mpodaBotar 
dvci 76 rapov éxornoduny egipumov, ri Mnrpi rod Geod pov, Samep 7 SGpov 
e€dSiov. P.G. xcvi, c. 753, A 2). From this passage we may conclude that 
these three sermons were delivered by John Damascene during different 
‘Hours’ of the same Vigil: the first two during the night in his capacity as 
Archimandrite of the monasteries of Palestine, the third one as Bishop of 
Jerusalem in the solemn Matins. 

The Eastern Church still maintains the practice of celebrating Mass only 
on Sundays and feasts when the Divine Service is attended by a sufficiently 
large number of people. During the week Mass is celebrated for weddings, 
funerals, and on other special occasions. On the development of the 
liturgy cf. P. de Meester’s article ‘Grecques (Liturgy)’ in D.A.C.L. 
vi, c. 1591-1662. 


Excursus p. 152 
The passage to which Wilamowitz refers is the following in Synesius’s 
letter: 
. vepeow’ arn pevror oapds éoriv mepi is mpds Avpav dopev: 
Anbovoa Sé rapa 78a Baivers 9 
yavpotpevov adyéva Khives ag 
bn6 mixvy del Brordv kpdreis. 7 


(See R. Hercher, Epistolographoi Hellenikoi, Paris, 1872.) 


Wilamowitz rightly points out that Synesius is quoting from memory, as 
one can see for oneself by glancing at the facsimiles of the Greek hymns in 
F. Bellermann’s Die Hymnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes (Berlin, 1840) ; 
here the last two words in line rr read Biorov perpets. Wilamowitz, like 
many scholars before him, mentions the famous Mesomedes, court com- 
poser of the Emperor Hadrian, as author of the hymns. The name of 
Mesomedes, however, does not occur in Synesius’s letter, as one might 
assume from Wilamowitz’s reference, nor does it occur in the manuscripts 
reproduced by Bellermann. Here, on Plates II and III on which Codex 
Naples 262. III. C4 is reproduced, the three hymns (1) els podcav, lapBos 
Baxxetos, (2) duvos eis “Hdov, and (3) duvos els véweow are ascribed to one 
Dionysius. The title is simply Avovvetov. In her chapter on ‘Ancient 
Greek Music’ in vol. i of the New Oxford History of Music (1957), pp. 
372-3, Mrs, Henderson gives eight arguments against the almost generally 
accepted ascription of the music to Mesomedes. In fact this name does 
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not occur in the first printed edition by Vincentio Galilei (1581) nor in the 
anonymous (John Fell) edition of Aratus (Oxford, 1672) in which Dionysius 
is mentioned as author. It was not before P. J. Burette’s Dissertation de la 
mélopée de l’ancienne musique in 1720 that the name of Mesomedes occurs. 
Burette was the first scholar who drew attention to Synesius’s letter with 
the quotation from the Nemesis hymn, and it was he also who referred to a 
fragment in the Bibl. Nat. in Paris in which one Mesodmes (Meod8p7s) is 
mentioned in connexion with the poem. Since the name Mesodmes is 
otherwise unknown, Burette suggested it was a mistake for Mesomedes, 
and this was accepted during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
classical scholars interested in Greek music. It must, however, be stated 
that F. Bellermann called his famous essay Die Hymnen des Dionysius und 
Mesomedes and, on pp. 54-6, argued in favour of Dionysius, who may have 
been the musician of that name mentioned in a poem in some of the 
manuscripts which contain the hymns. This poem stands between a 
theoretical treatise by Bacchius and the first of the hymns and begins as 
follows : 


Tis povouriis cdeke Baxyeios yépwv 
révous, Tpdmous, péAn re Kal ovpdwvias: 
Todt ovvwdda Atovdaros ypaduy 

Tov Toppeyaroy Seondryy Kwvorayrivov. 


Bellermann assumed that it wasConstantine the Great who is mentioned 
in the poem. Mrs. Henderson, however, has shown (op. cit., p. 372) that 
the maypéyaros Seondrys—a typically Byzantine term—is the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus (913-59). The music, therefore, which Sy- 
nesius heard or sung was not the same as that which we have before us in 
the Ottobont Codex and the others of its kind. There is no difficulty in 
explaining the use of the Alypian notation in the tenth century, particu- 
larly in the days of Constantine VII, when the Empire flourished both 
intellectually and economically, and Ancient Greek philosophy, literature, 
poetry, mathematics, and music were considered the indispensable basis 
of education. We must remember, however, that if we shift the date of the 
composition of the Nemesis hymn down to the tenth century, the same 
must be done with the two other hymns, that to the Muse (AedSe, podod pot 
$iAn) and to the Sun (XtovoBrefdpov wdrep Aods). 


Excursus p. 169 

In his ‘Historia Manichaeorum qui et Pauliciani dicuntur’ (P.G. civ) 
Peter of Sicily identified the Paulicians with the Manichaeans. His 
authority was questioned by K. Ter-Mkrttschian in Die Paulikianer im 
byzantinischen Kaiserreiche und verwandte ketzerische Erscheinungen in 
Armenien, Leipzig, 1893, and F. C. Conybeare in his The Key of Truth. 


i 
i 
i 
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A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia, Oxford, 1898. H. Grégoire, 
however, in his study ‘Les sources de l’histoire des Pauliciens: Pierre de 
Sicile est authentique et ‘Photius’ un faux’, Bull. Acad. belge, Classe des 
lettres, xxii (1936), 95-114, has shown that Peter of Sicily’s report gives a 
reliable account of their history, doctrines, and customs. D. Obolenski, 
The Bogumils (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 42-5, fully subscribes to Grégoire’s 
view in so far as the origins of the sect are concerned. But he finds that at a 
later stage Paulicianism had connexions with Marcionism, and even with 
other sects, the Syrian Massalians and the Armenian Borborites and 


Thonraki (pp. 48-53). 


Excursus p. 178 

According to V. Grumel, ‘L’auteur et la date de composition du Tropaire 
‘O povoyerys’, in E.O. xxii (1923), 398-418, the hymn may have been written 
either by Justinian or Severus of Antioch, to whom the Troparion is 
attributed in Syriac liturgy. It may be the work of Justinian I who 
between 535 and 536 was very near to monophysite Christology. On the 
other hand, the poem may equally well be the work of the monophysite 
Patriarch Severus who in 534 left Egypt and came to Constantinople, 
where he was received, particularly by the Empress, ‘with all the honours 
due to a Patriarch (cf. J. Puyade, ‘Le Tropaire ‘O povoyenjs’, R.O.C. xvii 
(1912), 253-8). However, the authorship of the Emperor Justinian is 
attested by many reliable sources as can be seen from Christ-Paranikas’s 
Anthologia gr. carm. christian., p. xxxii, and, as V. Grumel has shown, 
phrases of the poem can be traced back to edicts and writings of Justinian. 


Excursus p. 191 

The origin of the form of the Akathistos has not yet been examined in 
all its details. The most interesting problem to be solved is that of the 
combination of twelve groups of ‘Salutations’ with the Kontakion. The 
‘Sahitations’ in the Akathistos can be traced back to the liturgy of 
the Hellenic Synagogues (cf. H. Chase, “The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church’, Texts and Studies, i. 3 (Cambridge, 1891), pp. 168-76). In early 
Christianity they were connected with the name of Christ. The prototype 
of the twelve Chairetismoi, or Salutations, in the Akathistos probably 
dates from the time of the Council of Ephesus in 431 at which the divine 
motherhood of Mary, the Theotokos, was defended by Cyril of Alexandria 
against the formula of the Orientals, who saw in her the Theodochos, the 
receptacle of God. 3 


Excursus p. 229 
Reference is generally made to ‘the Studion monastery’, and I have 
followed this practice in the first edition. H. D(elehaye), however, showed 
in an article ‘Stoudion-Stoudios’, Analecta Bollandiana, lii. (1934), 64-5, 
6181 Bb 
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that Byzantine authors never talked of 76 ZrovSiov but of 4 rod Lrovdiov 
pov} OF 4 pov} Trav Zrovsiov, i.e. ‘the monastery of Studios’ or ‘the monas- 
tery of those of Studios’. Studios, who founded the monastery, was a 
patrician, Consul in 454. : 


Excursus p. 242 

Theotokion, In his study ‘Die Akrostichis in der byzantinischen Kanones- 
dichtung’, B.Z. xvii (1908), 1-69, W. Weyh dealt with the question of when 
the Theotokia became integral parts of the Kanons. Though no special 
investigation has been made into that question we may accept W. Weyh’s 
preliminary suggestion that Theotokia are found in Kanons in the first 
part of the ninth century and are integrated into the acrostics of the 
Kanons of Theophanes and Joseph Studites in the second quarter of the 
ninth century. At a later date Theotokia were inserted in Kanons of 
hymnographers who flourished before Theophanes and Joseph. 
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i revision of the final proofs some important works have been pub- 
Ger eack I was unable to utilize: Eric Werner’s The Sacred hind be Piss 
interdependence of liturgy and music in synagogue and church baie e =e 
millennium (London-New York 1959) has already become an in nae 
textbook. In the Introduction to his transcriptions of the ou a 
Pentecostarium’, M.M.B., Transcripta vii (2960), H. J. W. Tillyard oe 
tensively with Early Byzantine notation and makes a valuable poe a 
the deciphering of that phase of notation. Studies on the Akathistos ey een 
carried forward by G. G. Meersseman in his ‘Der Hymnos ae < au 
Abendland’, Spicilegium Friburgense, 2 (1958), and 3 (1960), and . . Mal 7 
in ‘Melodia“e Nomos nella musica bizantina’, Studi di Filologia classica, v: 
(Bologna, 1960). 


LIST OF HYMNOGRAPHERS FROM THE FIFTH TO THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


THE following list contains the names of the best-known hymnographers which 
are found in the Tropologia, Typika, and other liturgical books. In many cases 
the dates of birth and death are not known, so that only the century in which 
they lived can be given, and even this is not always certain. To give only one 
example: the reform ascribed to Koukouzeles is placed at the beginning of the 
twelfth century by Papadopoulos, in the middle of the thirteenth by Thibaut, 
and in the fourteenth by Krumbacher. The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that there are three musicians, Gregory, Joasaph, and John, who all have the 
surname Koukouzeles. The present list is based on Papadopoulos’s SvpBorat 
els riy loroplav rijs map’ piv éxxAnovacruciis Hovourijs, Gastoué’s Catalogue des 
MSS. de musique byzantine, Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 
and Tillyard’s Byzantine Music and Hymnography. Lists of the musicians 
(ueAoupyot) of the school of Koukouzeles and of the Neo-Greek school can be 
found in Gastoné’s Catalogue and Thibaut’s Monuments. 


Anatolius, Bishop of Thessalonike . ig , -. $aec. IX 
Anatolius, Patriarch of Constantinople ‘ - - +458 
Anatolius the Younger of Constantinople . : + Saec, VIII 
Andrew of Crete. ; ‘ ; H + Saec, VIL 
Andrew Pyrrhus . , ‘ . 5 + saec, x?) 
Arsenius of Grottaferrata ‘ . + Saec, XI(?) 
Arsenius of the Studion : : : + Saec, IX 
Athanasius the Younger, Patriarch of Alexandria . + saec, XIII 
Bartholomew, Abbot of Grottaferrata : ‘ . fe. 1040 
Basil Pegoriotes the Younger, Bishop of Caesarea . + 92-59 
Byzantius, vide Leo Byzantius 

Clement, Abbot of the Studion : : : + saec, IX 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus : . p + 917-59 


Cosmas, vide Kosmas 
Cucuzeles, vide Koukouzeles 


Cyprian of the Studion . - . : + saec. IX 

Elias Syncellus . . 3 ‘ + saec. VIII 

Elias Theotokariographus, Bishop of Crete : + saec. VT 
Ephraim of Karia . A : saecc. VII-vimI(?) 
Gabriel Hieromonachus : : re + saec. IX 

George, Bishop of Amastris ‘ : é . fi. c. 870 
George, Bishop of Nicomedia F : ‘ + Saec. IX 


George Skylitzes : F : ‘ . fi. saec. Xt 
Germanus of Constantinople, Bishop of Cyzicus - 645-740 
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Germaniis of Grottaferrata 

Germantis of Constantinople 

Giobascus Vlachus . oot 
Gregory Koukoiizeles, vidé Koukotizeles 
Gregory Naziatizen 2 
Gregory Sinaites 


Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople . 
Isidorus Vouchiras, Patriarch of Constantinople 


Jacob of Edessa. 3 : 

Joasaph Koukouzeles, vide Koukouzeles 

John Damascene . : 

John Glykys 

John Kaminiates 7 

John Koukoumas . : ° 

John Koukouzeles, vide Koukouzeles 

John Mauropus, Bishop of Euchaita 

John Vatatzes . é : 

John Zonaras > < : 
Joseph of Sicily, ‘Xenos’, ‘the Hymnographer 
Joseph Studites . : ‘ é 
Justinian, Emperor 


Kasia (Ikasia, Kassiane) 
Kosmas of Jerusalem A 
Koukouzeles, Gregory m . 


Koukouzeles, Joasaph, the Younger, Domesticus of the 


Vatopedi 3 7 pAb 
Koukouzeles, John Papadopoulos, Magister 
Kyriakus 7 : : . 


Leo ‘Byzantius” 
Leo Magister : 
Leo VI ‘the Wise’ . 


Mark ‘the Monk’ 

Methodius . 5 

Methodius Homologetes 
Metrophanes, Bishop of Smyrma 
Michael Aneotes : 


Nicolaus, Abbot of the Studion 
Nikephorus Blemmydes “ 
Nikephorus Ethikos ‘ Z 
Nikephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
Niketas Serron 

Nilus the Younger . 


saec. XI 
t1240 
ji. saec. XIN 


+389 
TI3I0 


+870 
$1349 


t710 


©. 675-©. 749 
saec, XIV 
$904 

(?) 


+1060 
t1222 
saec. XI 
$883 

$833 

reg. 527-05 


saec, 1X 
saec, VII 


(?) 


Saecc, XIY-XV 
saec. XIV 
saecc, V-VI 


saec. VII(?) 
ji. saec. XI 
reg. 886-917 


saecc. XIV-XV 
{3x2 

$846 

te. go 

saec. XII/XIV 


$868 
r1g8-1272 
saec, XII/XIV 
$806 

f1075, 

€, QIO-I005 
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Panaretus Patzadas 
Petrus of the Studion i 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 


Romanus 


Sergius of Jerusalem : : 
Sophronius of Damascus, Patriarch of Jerusalem 
Stephanus Sabbaites 

Symeon Metaphrastes 

Symeon Studites 

Synesius of Cyrene . 


Tarasius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
Thecla, the Nun A 5 
Theodore I Lascaris, Emperor of Nicaea 
Theodore ‘Graptos’ 

Theodore of the Studion 

Theodosius of Syracuse 

Theoktistus Studites 

Theophanes Studites 

Theophanus ‘Graptos’ 

Theophilus Autokrator 

Theosteriktus ‘the Monk’ 


Xenus Koronis, Protopsaltes of Saint Sophia 


saec: X 
saec. Ix 
t8oqr 


Saecc, V-VI 


JA. saec. 1x 
$638 

saec. VIII 
ec. saec. X 
Ft. 840 

¢. 375-430 


$806 

saec. IX 
reg, 1204~22 
$838 
759-826 
saec. IX 
Saec. Ix 
759-¢. 842 
te. 850 

reg. 829-42 
“saec, IX 


. fi. saece. xIv-xv 


i 
i: 
t 
i 
} 


LIST OF 


HYMNS ic 


TROPARIA, HIRMI, KONTAKIA 


Only those quoted in full in the text are given. Reference to the Odes is made by 
the first line of the first stanza. M indicates that the music is given. 


Ayyedos mpwtocrdtns, 193 

Aye pot, Atyera doppuryé, 150-1. 

ABérw cor, Séo7r01va, 200. 

Arxove, xépyn trapbéve dyvi}, 201. 

AdnOwa ra epya Kupiov, 382 M. 

Adpnodia, 340 M. 

Adnpdodia OF odpavol, 339 M. 

Apt. Ayabdy 76 eoporoyeicbac, 344 M 

Avaordoews jpepa, 207, 216-17 M, 264- 
5 M, 326-7 M. 

Avoifw 76 ardpna pov, 203 M. 

Acopat cor, Kip, 6 Oeds pov, 225, 
375 M. 

Aowpev dopa xawdv 7H Oe@, 223, 372 M. 

Acowpev dopa Kawdy T& hutpwrh, 224, 
374 M. 

Aowpev raves Aaoi, 222, 371 M. 

Acupev rQ Kupiy dopa xowdv, 224, 
373-4 M. 

Aoupe 7G Kupiy, evddtus yap d5e8d- 
€aorat, 226, 376M. 

Aoupev rH Kupiy mavres daoi, 226, 
377 M. 

Acupev tG Kupip r@ ev Oadrdoon mdAat, 
224, 373 M. 

Aowpev 7G Kupiy rH moujoavrr . .. 
movTw yap exddupe, 225, 374-5 M. 
Acwpev 7H Kupip 1G movjoavte . . . 

@Siv émwixiov ..., 225, 373 M. 
Acupev 7 Kupiy 7O tév Aadv, 225-6, 
376 M. 
Aowpev 76 Kupip Gdiyv emuvixcov, 223, 
371-2 M. 
Acwpev @div émwvixiov TH povy Ocd, 
225, 375 M. 
Acapev ddiv 7H OG, 224, 372-3 M.. 
Airh 4 qyépa Kupiov 4 peyddn, 109. 
Airy 4 Kanth Kal dyla qépa,212-13, 


By Orcdu, érouscouv, 386-7 M. 
Bonfds kal oxeraoris, 233 M. 
Bporéas yeveds, 150. 


Acire nopa ricer Kawov, 208, 218 M, 

Aecire xypwropdpor Aaol, cariSwyev Jadu, 
354-5, 355-6 M, 392-3 M. 

Acbre xpioropdpor Aaot, xatidwpev ri 
auveBovrevcato, 356, 393-4 M. 

Adéa év ifiorors Oc@, 391 M. 


*Eyyiler, puyy, 76 rédos, 205. 

Ei xai &v rd, 241. 

*Ex rod Aeysdvos THs yuwoews, 111-12, 

°Ev 7G oraup@ mapeatHoa, 243. 

*Eédpye. dda veaviSwy ddovoa, 227, 
378 M. 

*Eévordpevos Breau 7d Spapn,, 229-30. 

*Eni tiv aBuocov pod, 227, 378-9 M. 

*Eroincev peta. ood peyadeta, 267,;269-70, 

‘Ent rijs Beias pudaxijs, 209, 218 M. 


‘H rapbévos onjepov, 188, 401 M. 
Oaupdova ra epya cou, Kipte,227, 379 M. 


"[8e 7d €ap To yAvKv, 102. 

“[Sere, Were dre eyed ep, 381 M. 

"Dere, ere dre eyds elur Oeds, 382 M. 

*Iov8as 6 Soidos Kai SdAos, 399~400 M. 

ope - of 4 D 

Iwdvvov rod edocBeatdrov Baciddws, 
rr5 M. 


Karidbes &v tois xatwrdros ris yijs, 
2IO-II, 219-20 M. 


Kips, 4 & moddais dpaprias, 353, 
395-7 M. 


221 M. 


_| Meyaddver 4 ux} pov, og M. 
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Meyawodvyv 8ipev Kat Sdéav, 384 M. 
Meorixds dvupvodper ce, 242-3. . 


Nupdee Oeie, ourhp har, 187-8. 
Nov mpodytuch mpdppyors, 388-9 M. 


‘Opovoyerns vids, 165, 178 

‘O mai8as éx xapdyou puadpevos, 211-12, 
220-1 M, 

*Opbpiowper SpOpov Babeos, 210, 218-19 M. 

"Ore *Iword, mapbeve, 389-91 M. 


TapdSo€ov 
277, 279 M. 

Toad ré. &rn r&v Baowdewy, 115 M. 

TTohuxpdviov rouiaar 5 @eds, 101, 116 M. 

ITpodaBodcar Tov dpOpov, 240, 

ITpooexe, odpavé, Kal Aarfow, Kal yi, 
383-4 M. 

Tpédcexe, obpave, cat Aadjjow bru d Aédyos, 
380 M. 

Tpdrn xahdv drapyy, 182-3 M. 

IIp&ros vépov gipduav, 151-2. 

Traxds wat névqs, 176, 


, > « 
Hvarnpiov = otkovopetrar, 


Zreptwoov Kupre, 233-4 M. 
Lrjourres ody of maides,59. 
Ardpov mddwy dadv, 149-50. 
Zuvdvres rH OeG, 234-5. 

2d 76 rlerop Edys, 151. 


Ta dive {nrdv, 404-5 M, 
Tade A€yer ’Iwond pds THY mapbévov, 


387-8 M. 


4 


Tip thyepav rv piri, 230~1. 

Thy wevtdpOpov xopelav, 322-3 M. 

Tijs tep&s mapaBodjs, 186-7. 

Tis obpaviou yudicews, 385-6 M. 

Ti duadet xai PapBatvovaw, 189. 

To. réAayos "EpvOpas, 228. 

Tov mpo jAtov “Hdtov, 241-2. 

Tov Dapac odv dppacw ev rH Baddgon; 
226, 377 M. 

Tob Lupedy tov dyeumrov, 406-8 M. 

TS &v vepédrn dutewh, 228, 380 M. 


‘Yprjowper, adeAdol, 190. 


Ppixroy Prérw Kai Evov 76 Spapa, 229~ 
30. 

‘Purilov, duwritov, y véa ‘Tepovaadrip, 
213-14, 222 M, 


Xaipe, dyla Ocordxe map§éve, 312 M. 
, i . 
Xalper 5 kdapos dpav oe, 111, 
; 2 
Xopos dyyehixds, 59-60. 


Padnois éyéparpov more, 184 n. 
Puyy pov, yuxy wou, 205, 308 M, 


*Q nas 4 mapdvopos cwaywyi, 359-60, . 


397-9 M. 
‘Qs euapixw Ocod xBwrS, 202. 
‘Qs bpBpos én’ dypworw, 381 M. 
“Qonep SpBpos én’ dypworw, Xpioré, 
383 M. 


330 May 11. 

€. 330-79. 
4th-5th centuries. 
5th century. 
527-65. 

5th—7th centuries. 


635-7- 
637. 
7th-8th centuries. 


797-802. 
8th century. 
gth~roth centuries, 


gth-z2th centuries. 
843. 


867-1057. 
Q12-59. 
1081-1204. 
rrth century. 


tath-15th centuries. 
1204-61. 
1261-1453. 


1453, May 30. 
r5th—zgth centuries. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Inauguration of ‘New Rome’ by the Emperor Constantine I. 
St. Basil the Great. The foundation of Greek monasticism, 
The first period of Syrian hymnography: Ephrem. 

The beginnings of Byzantine hymnography: Auxentius. 
Justinian I. : 

Development of Byzantine hymnography: the Kontakion. 
Anastasius, Kyriakus, and Romanus. 

The conquest of Syria by the Arabs. 

The fall of Jerusalem. 

The third period of Byzantine hymnography: the Kanon. 
Andrew of Crete, John Damascene, Kosmas of Jerusalem. 
Leo III the Isaurian. 

Outbreak of the Iconoclast controversy, Decree against 
Image-worship. 

Constantine V. Intensification of the Iconoclast movement. 
Death of Leo IV. His widow Irene regent 780-90, 792-7. 
Condemnation of Iconoclasm by the Seventh Oecumenical 
Council at Nicaea. 

Irene Empress. 

Syrian and South Italian hymnography. 

The Studion monastery in Constantinople becomes the 
centre of Byzantine hymnography. Theodore, Joseph, 
Theophanes. 

Early Byzantine notation. 

Council of Constantinople. End of the Iconoclast con- 
troversy. - 

The Macedonian Dynasty. , 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus, 

The Comnenian Dynasty. 

End of hymnography in the East. Continuation in Sicily 
and southern Italy up to the rzth century. 

Middle Byzantine (Round) notation. 

Latin Empire. 

The Palaeologan Dynasty. 

The fall of Constantinople. 

Late Byzantine (Koukouzelian) notation. ‘Kalophonic’ 
chant. 

Reform of musical notation by Chrysanthos of Madytos. 
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‘(Compiled by Miss 

Abert, HL, 49 n., 51 n., 53 n., 54 n., 60 n., 92 ny 
152 n. 

Acathistus-hymn, see Akathistos hymn. 

Acclamations, 1, 109 sqq.; transmission of, 

- 78; how and when sung, 78, 98, 102 sqq., 
109 sqq.; banned by Council in Trullo, 85; 
origins, 98 sq.; meaning of term dra, 100; 
Polychronion (Polychronisma), or sq., 
To4, 106, I10, 114, 117, 120 sq.; Euphemia, 
IOI $q:, 114 Sqq. ; domesticus scholarum, 103; 
Kractae, 103 sq., 106, 109; Psaltae, 103 sq., 
106, 113 8qq.; protopsaltes, 104; Basilikia, 
106; text of Coronation Polychronia, 109 
sq.; function, 112 sq., 117; music, 114 sqq. ; 
examples, 115 sq.; Jewish, 365. 

Acts of St. John, 149. 

Aats of St. Thomas, 149. 

Agapetus, Pope, 162. 

Aye por, rivera ddppryé, 150 5q. 

Akathistos hymn, 24, 26, 141, 144, 191 sqq-, 
269, 277, 305 Sq-, 330 Sqq., 338, 369. 

Axove, otpavd, 357. 

axa, see Acclamations. 

Alchemy: connexion with Byzantine musical 
theory, 64, 76 sq.; treatises of Ps.-Zosimus 
and 7th-century Anon., 72sqq.; term 
aroxds, 73 8G.; o7otxetov, element, 74; the 
egg, 74, 76 sq.; tetrachords, 74, 77; musical 
instruments, 75; sources of treatise of 
Anon., 75; melodies built up from four 
elements, 75 sq.; connexion with Greek 
musical thought, 77. 

Alexander, Hegumen of the Studion, 229. 

Alexander the Great, 29 sq. 

Alexandria: theatre in, 81; Church. of, 159 
Sq., 171 sq. 

Allatius, Leo, 2, 104 n., 143. 

Alleluiarion, see Alleluias, collection of. 

Alleluias, 329; ‘Spiritual songs’, 4x; Jewish 

- origin, 41; Ambrosian, 41; collection of, 
338; melismatic chant of, 339sq.; Gre- 
gorian, 340; Byzantine, 340. 

Alypius, Isagoge of, 152, 

Ambrose, St., 83. 

Ambrosian Chant : Alleluias of, 41; compared 
with Byzantine, 43. 

Anabathmoi, 244. 

Anagnostes, 254. 

Ananeanes, see Notation. 

Avaordcews jyépa: text and translation, 206 
sqq.; music, 216sqq.; in five stages of 
notation, 263 sqq.; structure of Hirmus, 
326 sq. 
6181 
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Anastasima Anatolika, 141, 352. 

Anastasius I, 491-518, see Emperor. 

Anastasius II, 713-15, see Emperor. 

Anastasius, melodos, 179. 

Anathema, 259. 

Anatolica (Anatolika), see Anastasima Ana 
tolika; Stichera Anatolika. 

Anatolius, Patriarch, 244. 

Anaximander, cosmology of, 66. 

Andrew of Crete, of Jerusalem: Hymns of, 
140; influence of Romanus on, 204 8q.3 
‘Great Kanon’ of, 204 sq., 232 sq.; Hirmi 
of, 223, 225, 266. 

Andronicus III the Younger Palaeologus, 
1328-41, see Emperor. 

Andronicus IV Palaeologus, 1376-9, see Em- 
peror. 

Avoitaw 76 ordua pov, Kanon, music of, 203. 

Anon. A of MS. 811, 294n., 295 n., 296 n., 
299 sq. 

— of Cod. Laurae 1656, 304. 

Anthemius of Tralles, architect, 164, 

Anthimus, hymn-writer, 174. 

Anthimus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 162. 

Antikenoma, 291, 295 sq. 

Antioch: Church of, 43, 81, 559 Sq., 1713 
theatre in, 81 sq.; Olympic Games at, 89; 
Maioumas at, 90. 

Antiphon, 35 n., 141. 

Antiphonal singing : origin in Synagogue, 34 
of psalms, 35; practice of Therapeutae, 36. 

Apodeipnon (Compline), 128. 

Apoderma, 291, 295. 

Apolytikia, 140. 

Apostolic Constitutions, 35, 88, 124, 126. 

Apostolos, 138, 250. 

Apostrophos, 252 sq., 268, 279 n., 280 sqq., 
288 sq., 291, 293, 332. 

Arabic music: theory, 46; technique of, 325. 

Arcadius, 395-408, see Emperor. 

Archytas, About Mathematics, 54. 

Arians, 159. 

Aristides Quintilianus, epi povauis of, 46 n., 
53, 61, 326 n, 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, grammarian, 
249. 

Aristotle, 164; on harmony, 46, 48; De Anima, 
46n.; Politics, 46n., 49n., 51, 88, 92 n., 
97 n.; Metaphysics, 47 n., 48; Poetics, 5rn., 
88 ; influence on later musical theorists, 52. 

Aristoxenus of. Tarentum, Symmikta Sym- 
potika of, 52. 

Arsenius of Grottaferrata, 239. 
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Artemius, St., life of, 183 n. 

Asmatikon, 144. 

Aowper, advres aol, of John Damascene, 222. 

Acupev + Kupiy, First Canticle, 39, 222 sq. 

Acwpev r@ Kuplp, Resurrection Kanon as- 
cribed to Kosmas of Jerusalem, 311; see also 
Xaipe, dyla Ocordxe, 

Athanasius of Alexandria, St., 33, 97D. 

Athenagoras, 80. 

Athens, Academy of, closed, 164. 

Auda, A., 73 sq. 

Augustine, St., 33; describes songs of exulta- 
tion, 41; musica luxuriantis and musica 
sapientis, 83; Confessions, attitude to 
music in, 97. 

Automelon, 335. 

Auxentius, Troparia of, 174 sqq. 

Ayoutanti, A., 142, 


Bacchius, musical theorist, 53, 368. 
Baghdad, music in ceremonies in, ror. 
Balsamon, Byzantine writer of 12th century, 


Banquet of the Vintage (Tpuynrucdy Actnvov), 
gl. 

Bardesanes, Gnostic hymn-writer, 147, 149. 

Bareia, 252, 281, 283, 291, 293 Sq., 332. 

Bartholomaeus, St., of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Barton, J. M. T., 124 n. 

Basil, St., the Great, of Caesarea, 33, 83, 149; 
on instrumental music, 94; says music 
tempers the passions, 97; Liturgy of, 124; 
Rule of, 126. 

Basil of Seleucia, 186. 

Basilides, Gnostic hymn-writer, 147. 

Basilikia, see Acclamations, 

Basilius II, 976-1025, see Emperor; Meno- 
logion of, 183 n. 

Baumer, S., 126 n. 

Baumstark,A., 27, 29 n., 38 n., 44, 70 N., 123n., 
124M, 1300., 131 Sq., 134, 135.) 149 N., 163n., 
184, I9IN., 192n., 198n., 272N., 358 n. 

Baynes, N, H., 31n., 100 nL, 159n., 168n., 
194 n. 

Bellermann, F., 367 sq. 

BeneSevit, V., 288 n. 

Berthelot, M., 64 n., 72. 

BrOrcéu, éroudtov, troparion, 15, 357- 

Bethune-Baker, J. F., 160 n. 

Bickel, J. W., 7. 

Bidez, J2/84 7. 

Blachernae, frescoes, of, 169. 

Blues, see Veneti. 

Boeckh, 53 n. 

Boétius, De Institutione Musica, 51 sq. 

Bonner, C., 10, 185 n., 186 n, 

Boor, De, 183 n. 

Borgia, N., 140 n, 


Bourgault-Ducoudray, L.-A., 145m. 

Bouvy, E., 9, 172 n. 

Braga, Council of, 147. 

Bréhier, L., 100 n., 168 n., 365. 

Brightman, F. E., 125 n., 166 n., 366. 

Brou, Dom L., 21. ’ 

Brumalia, 79, 85, 91. 

Bryennius, musical theorist, 53. 

Bukofzer, M. F., 118n. 

Bulgars, chant of, 25. 

Burkitt, F. C., 131 n. 

Burnet, J., 46n., 47 n., 48 n., 66 n. 

Bury, J. B., 98n., 99n., 103m, I59n., 
164n, 

Byzantine Art, 2, 100 sq., 148, 168 sqq- 

— civilization: links with Greek classical 
tradition, 29, 31; Semitic and Iranian in- 
fluence, 29 sqq.; fusion of Western and 
Eastern elements, 30 sq. 

— music, ecclesiastical: sources for study of, 
1 sq. ; origins: Oriental hypothesis, 29 sqq-, 
325 8qq-; vocal and homophonic, 32; 
liturgical books with musical signs, 32; St. 
Paul’s ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs’, 338qq-; classification of, 33 sqq., 
42; technique: use of melismata, 42; later 
use of coloratura, 42; derived from Early 
Christian practice, 42 sq., 156; Jewish 
origin, 43; development: melodies added 
to repertory, 43; theory of Greek origin, 
438q.; foreign element in Byzantine 
civilization, 43 sqq.; conditioned by de- 
velopment of liturgy, 97; principle of 
formulae, 156, 310, 325, 361 sq.; words and 
music, 157; increasingly ornamented melo- 
dies, 263; the mode (Echos), 300 Sqq., 326; 
real nature of modulation, 309 sq.3 ac- 
centuation, 314 sqq., 349sq.; analysis of 
Avaatdoews jyucpa, 326 sq.; Initia, Mediae, 
and Finales, 327; the most common 
formulae of first mode (table), 328 sq.; 
simple melodic type of tenor and cadence, 
349; Many texts set to the same melody, 
349; tables of first lines set to same melodic 
phrase, 350sq.; examples of Anastasima 
Anatolika, 352; text of the Stichera, 3533 
Képe, ev modMais duaprias, 353 sq. 
Christmas Stichera, 354 sqq. 

—-, instrumental: status of musicians, 
gi; condemned by Christian writers, 91 8q.3 
Clement of Alexandria on, 933; organ: 
use of, ot, r05sqq., 110; paegniotae, 
players of Imperial band, 104; played 
during banquets, 105; hydraulic -organ, 
105; pneumatic organ, ros sq.; golden and 
silver organs, 106; method of accompany- 
ing singers, 107; term ‘organon’, 108 ; 
whether the organ used in church, 108 sq. 


— musical 
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Byzantine music, secular, 1; attitude of 


church to, 61 sq., 79 sqq.; absence of docu- 

ments, 78 sq.; in feasts of the Byzantine 

Empire, 79; in Olympic games, 89 sq. 

theory: based on Greek 
philosophy, 44 sq.; ceased to develop after 
end of 5th or beginning of 6th century, 60; 
Michael Psellus, 60 sqq.; his attitude to 
Byzantine ecclesiastical music, 61; his 
attitude to Greek music, 61; Nicolas 
Mesarites, 62sq.; relation to practice, 
62 sq.; connexion with alchémical writers, 
64, 768q.; term ‘plagios’, 77; Gnostic, 
Neo-Pythagorean, Neoplatonic elements, 
97- 

— theatre: Christian attacks on, 79 sqq.; the 
Council in Trullo, 84 sqq.; the drama pro- 
per, 85sqq.; “Tale of the Actors’, 87; 
pantomime, 87sq.; the mimic dancer 
(rpaywdds) and his status, 88. 

Byzantium, 29; see also Constantinople. 

Byzantius, hymn-writer, 237. 


Cabrol-Leclerq, 136 n. 

Caesarea, Church of, 124. 

Calendae, 79, 85,90 sq. 

Caligula, 37-41, see Emperor. 

Cammelli, G., 10, 59 n., 180 n., 183 n., 187 n., 
189.n. 

Canticles, 171, 174; in Byzantine liturgy, 
32, 378qq.; pattern for Early Christian 
hymns, 33;.in Early Christian liturgy, 37; 
in Church of’ Jerusalem, 38; ‘Song of the 
three Holy Children’, sung by Auxentius, 
175; connexion with Odes of the Kanon, 
222 sq. 

Canticum de Mortuis, by Romanus, 229 sq. 

Capelle, Dom B., 136 n. 

Cappadocia, Church of, 124. 

Catechumens, Mass of, 125. 

Catullus, 92. 

Cedrenus, 125, 165, 166 n., 174 n. 

Cerularius, Michael, 167. 

Xaipe, ayia Oeordxe, 311 8q.; music, 3123 
transcription, 312 sqq. 

Chairetismoi (‘Salutations’), 333, 369. 

Chalcedon, Council of, 160 sq., 175. 

Chamelon, see Chamile. 

Chamile, 281, 283, 293. 

Chant, kalophonic, 121, 271. 

—, Byzantine melismatic, 271, 284, 329 sqq. 

—, Psaltic, 27:. 

—, Western, 284. 

Charlemagne, 768-814, 21 sq., 108. 

Charlesworth, M. P., 99 n. 

Chase, H., 369. 

Cheroubikon, 145. 

Cherubic Hymn, 166. 


Chevalier, C., 366. 

Christ, W., 5 sq., 147 sq. I§0 N., 172 n., 183 n., 
194 NL, 202, 239 n. 

Chrysanthus of Madytos, reform of, 6, 249, 
326. 

Chrysostom, St. John, 33, 79n., 1252, 759, 
181, 190; on the theatre, 79 n., 81 sqq., 91; 
on the Calendae, 90; on instrumental 
music, 94; on Symposia, 95 sq.; ascetic 
attitude to music, 97; Liturgy of, 124; im- 
posed Midnight Office on laics, 126 sq. 

Claudel, P., 190 n. 

Claudius, 41-54, see Emperor. 

Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, Harmonics 
of, 49 n., 54 q., 97 n. 

Clemens of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Clement of Alexandria, 80, 83, 92 sqq., 97 n., 
149 sq. 

Cleonides, Eisagoge Harmonthe of, 52 sq. 

Cleopatra, alchemical author of ist century, 
75 $q- 

Clugnet, L., 135 n., 142, 171 n., 239 n. 

Codex Ashburnham. L 64 (a Psaltikon), 23 
$q-, 143 $q., 305 sqq.; Contacarium, 26, 

Codex Athens 2061, 2062, 117, 341 Sq. 344, 


347. 

Codex Athon, Laurae I’ 67, 274. 

Codex Grottaferrata (Cryptense): E iii, 
306; EB vii, 144, 190, 3058q.; I'y i, 343; 
Ty iii, 306, 308. 

Codex Petropol. gr. XLIII, 254. 

Codex Saba 83, 266 sq., 269. 

Codex Sinaiticus 204, 247. 

Commodus, 180-92, see Emperor. 

Communion Chant, 125. 

Constantine the Great, 324-37, see Emperor. 

Constantine V Copronymus, 741-75, see Em- 
peror. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus, 913-959, 
see Emperor; wrote hymns, 237; see also 
De Ceremonits. 

Constantine IX Monomachus, 1042-55, see 
Emperor. 

Constantinople: conquest of, ‘in 1204, 2; 
founded by Constaritine the Great, 29, 31 ; 
Latin official language, 30 sq.; Greek be- 
comes official language, 31; Hippodrome 
in, 99 sq. ; ceremonies compared with those 
of Baghdad, 101; Church of, 124, 159; re- 
lations with Rome, 161, 167; see also 
Liturgy, Byzantine. 

Constantinople, Council of (382), 159, 161. 

Constantinople, Synod of (536), 162. 

Contacarium, see Kontakarion. 

Conybeare, F, C., 130, 131 n., 368. 

Coptic Church, 172 n. 

Cornford, F. M., 48 n., 49 n., 67 n. 

Cottas, V., 79 n., 86 n., 88 n., 90. 
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Councils, see Braga; Chalcedon; Con- 
stantinople; Elvira; Ephesus; In Trullo H 
Laodicea. 

Coussemaker, E. de, 12. 

Couturier, P. A., 127 n. 

Cucuzeles, see John Koukouzeles. 

Cybele, worship of, 92. 

Cyprian, 80, 83; see Ps.-Cyprian. 

Cyprianus Monachus, 227, 237. 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 160, 193 n. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 86 n. 


Dalton, O. M., 29 n. 

Damianus Monachus, 224. 

Damon, Pythagorean philosopher, 46 n., 50m, 
326 n. 

De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
Nets, 9o sq., IOT N., 102 sq., 105 sqq. 

De Fide Orthodoxa of John Damascene, 206. 

De gestis Beati Caroli Magni, 21 sq. 

De Imaginibus of John Damascene, 206. 

De Offictis, attrib. to George Codinus Curo- 
palata, 32 n., 103 sqq., 109 n., 113 n. 

De sacra precatione (On the holy Prayer) of 
Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 342, 
347. 

Delehaye, H., 135 n., 136, 369. 

Demetrius Phalereus, On Style attributed to 
him, 65. 

Denys the Areopagite, see Ps,-Dionysius. 

Acire, xporoddpor Aaol, Christmas Sticheron, 
354 sqq- 

Aecbre, xptoropdpor Aaol, Good Friday Sticheron, 
356 sq. 

Diehl, C., 29 n., ror n., 159 n., 162 n., 164 n., 
166'n., 169 n. 

Diels, H., 46 n., 54 n., 67 n. 

Dio Cassius, 99. 

Diocletian, 284-305, see Emperor. 

Dionysia, 85. 

Dionysius of Halicarassus, 250. 

Dionysus, drama in honour of, 84, 86; 
Maioumas in honour of, go. 

Dioscurus, Bishop of Alexandria, 160. 

Diple, 281, 283, 293 sqq. 

Disseriatio de libris et vebus ecclesiasticis 
Graecorum of Leo Allatius, 143. 

Dmitrievsky, A., 133, 134 n., 135, 191 n., 272 n. 

Dodds, E. R., 55n., 58 n. 

Dogmatikon, 145. 

Domesticus scholarum, see Acclamations. 

Domestikos (Precentor), 306, 345. 

Domitian, 81~96, see Emperor. 

Dornseiff, F., 67 n. 

Downey, G., 364. 

Adga ev djloros OG, 149. 

Acta Harpi (Little Doxology), 39 sq. 

Doxastarion, see Doxologies, collection of. 


Doxologies, 329; collection of, 338. 
Dreves, G. M., 7. 

Duchesne, L., 34 n. 

Dugmore, C. W., 123 n. 

DBvornik, F., roo n. 

Dyo Apostrophoi, 294 sq. 

Dyo Kentemata, 290, 292. 


Early Christian art, 168. 

—— music: scarcity of documents, 42 pasan 
ethical problem, 96 sq. 

Early Christian Hymn with Music: transcrip- 
tion, 153 sqq.; compared with Greek music; 
155 sq.; style and structure, 156. 

Echos, see Byzantine music, ecclesiastical: 
the mode (Echos), 

Etrenika, 345 n. 

Ekphonesis (ekphonetic chant): used for the 
Lessons, 32, 137; see also Notation, Byzan- 
tine, ekphonetic. 

Elaphron, 293, 308. 

Elias the Patriarch, 224, 227. 

Elvira, Council of, 168. 

Emereau, C., 10, 184, 185 n., 194 n. 

Empedocles, 48. 

Emperors, Roman: Caligula, 99; Claudius, 
89; Commodus, 89, 99; Diocletian, 89; 
Domitian, 99; Nero, 99; Trajan, 99, 146. 

—, Byzantine: Anastasius I, 183; Anastasius 
II, 183 n. ; Andronicus III, 113; Andronicus 
IV, 117 sq.; Arcadius, go, 159; Basilius II, 
183 n.; Constantine the Great, 29, 31, 99; 
Constantine V, 108; Constantine VII, 90 
sq., 101 n., 103, 237, 259; Constantine IX, 
60; Heraclius, roo, 113 sq., 165, 183 n.; John 
V, 1178q.; John VIII, 114, 117 sq., 120; 
Julian the Apostate, 29, 84, 126; Justinian 
I, 89, 113, 125 sqq., 160, 162 sqq., 171, 178, 
188, 199, 369; Justinian II, 100, 167; Leo I, 
174; Leo ITI, 169; Leo VI, 237, 244; Manuel 
Il, 117, 120; Marcian, 160, 175; Michael I, 
108; Michael III, 170; Nicephorus II, 112 
sq.; Romanus Lecapenus, 91, 259; Theo- 
dosius I, 90, 105, 159; Theodosius IT, 159 
sq., 174; Theophilus, 169 sq., 237. 

‘Enjané, hymns of Syro- Jacobite Church, 163. 

Ephesus, Council of, 160. 

Ephesus, ‘Robber Synod’ of, 160. 

Ephraem, Patriarch of Antioch, 162. 

Ephraem, St., the Syrian: his hymns models 
for Greek Kontakia, 7; influence on 
Romanus, 9 sqq., 187 sq., 232; and crea- 
tion of poetical sermon, 185; Encomium in 

honour of Basil the Great, 186; ‘Nativity 
Hymns’, 358. 

Epidaurian inscriptions, 146. 

Eructavit cor meum, Ps. xliv, music, 36 sq. 


} Etheria (Ethérie), pilgrimage of, 130, 134 n. 
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Euchologion, 136 sq. 

Euphemia, see Acclamations. 
Euripides, 86, 88. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History of, 36. 
Eustratiades,.S., 141 n., 264 n., 266 n, 
Euthymius of the Studios, 229. 
Eutyches, 160, 189. 

Evangelion, 137, 139. 

*EleqMirrero 6 "Hpdins, 357 Sq. 


Férotin, Dom M:, 130 n. 

-Fétis, F. J., 11 sq. 

Fitzgerald, A., 151. 

Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, 160. 

Fleischer, 0., 12n., 138q., 16, 249n., 261, 
288 n., 297, 304 n. 

Foakes Jackson, F. J., 34 n. 

Frere, W., 22. 

Funk, F. X., 364. 


Gaisford, T., 53 n. 

Gaisser, Dom H.,-14 sqq., 18, 206 n., 301. 

Gammurini, J. F., 130 n. 

Gardthausen, V., 13, 246 n., 247 n. 

Gassisi, D. S., 239 n. 

Gastoué, A., 15.sq., 22, 64n., 66, 68, 72m, 
73 8G-, 76 N., 142, 261 $q., 274, 301, 366. 

Gaudentius, 53; Eisagoge of, 63. 

Gelzer, 183 n. 

George Codinus Curopalata, see De Officiis. 

Georgius, author of Vita S. Auxentit, 174 n. 

Georgius Choeroboscus, 249 n. . 

Georgius Sikeliotes, hymn-writer, 227. 

Gerbert, M., 2 sq., 172 n. 

Germanus of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Germanus the Patriarch, 194 sq., 225 sq. 

Gérold, T., 83 n. 

Geyer, P., 130 n. 

Gibbon, 98 n., 237- 

Gnosticism : formulae of incantation, 64 sqq.; 
the seven vowels and the seven spheres, 
65sq.; whether vowels were sung, 67 sqq.; 
formulae transcribed, 68sq.; Gnostic 
hymns, 76; in alchemical treatises, 76 sq. ; 
influence on Neoplatonism, 97. 

Goar, J., 2, 48q., 136, 239 n., 287. 

Golden Kanon, see Avacrdcews jpépas 

Gombosi, O., 73, 75 0.» 7 D- 

Gorgon, 295. 

Gospel-Lectionary, Vienna. Codex suppl. 
gr. 128, 248. 

‘Gothic pageant’ (Tor@xév), 91. 

Goussen, H., 131. 

Grabar, A., 100 n. 

Grande, C. del, 196. . 

Great Kanon of Andrew of Crete, 204 sq., 


232 Sq. 
‘Great Oktoéchos’, see Oktoéchos. 


Greek music: disappearance of, 61; no 
knowledge of in Byzantine music schools, 
62; Hymn to Nemesis, 152; compared with 
‘Christian hymn with music’, 155sq.; 
Paean from Berlin papyrus, 155 sq. 

— musica! theory : music an ethical problem, 
46, 51, 96; ‘harmonia’, 46 sqq.; the theory 
of ethos, 46 sqq., 52 sq.; Pythagorean doc- 
trine of numbers, 47sqq.; Cosmic and 
musical harmony, 48sqq.; pipqos in 
Plato, 50 sqq. ; taken up by Boétius, 51 sq. ; 
xdBapos in Aristotle, 51 sq.; attitude to 
innovation, 52; see also Aristotle; Plato. 

Greens, see Prasint. 

Grégoire, H., 369. 

Gregorian Chant: restoration of, by ‘School 
of Solesmes’, 12sq.; theory of Roman 
origin, 43; theory of origin in Eastern 
Empire, 43; origin ultimately Jewish, 43; 
principle of formulae, 156; Modes, 300. 

Gregory, St., the Great, letter of, 22 n., 348. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 83, 94. 

Gretser, 5 n. 

Grimme, 183 n., 184. 

Grottaferrata, monastery of, 157, 238 sq. 

Grumel, V., 369. 


Hagia Sophia: Office of, 26 sq.; church of, 
IOI, 104N., 109, 113 8q., 164 Sqq.; chanted 
office, 342. 

Hagiopolites, 294 n., 295, 300. 

Handschin, J., 22, 91 n., 103 n. 

Harnack, A., 159 n., 160 n., 161 n, 

Harris, Rendel, 149 n. 

Harun-ben-Jahja, 105 sq. 

Haug, M., 249 n. 

Heath, Sir T., 47 n. 

Heiming, O., 163 n. 

Heisenberg, A., 62 n., 63 n. 

Hellenism, 29 sqq., 164. 

Hellenistic musical theory, 62. 

Henderson, M. I., 47 n., 367 sq. 

Hendrix, P., 125 n., 166 n. 

Heothina Anastasima, 244. 

Heraclius, 610-41, see Emperor. 

Hercher, R., 367. 

Hermann, G., 53 n. 

Hero of Alexandria, Pneumatica of, 105. 

‘Eorepwés, 125 sqq. 

Hippodrome: political significance in Con- 
stantinople, 99; transplanted to ‘New 
Rome’, 99 sq.; the Veneti and Prasini, 100, 
102; ritual for day before opening of chariot 
races, 107, 

Hippodrome of Vegetables (Aayanxéy inzo- 
Spdyuov), 90. 

Hirmologion (Heirmologion), 23, 141 8qq.y 
27T SQ-s 275 84+ 333- 
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Hirmus (Heirmos), 143 of Kontakia, 179, 181 
$q.; of Kanons, 18 sq., 202 3 paraphrases of 
‘Hymn of Victory’, 222 sqq.; Katabasia, 
240; ‘Hirmologic Style’, 317; melodies of, 
3?5 $4q.-, 349 sq. 

Hoeg, C., 18sqq., 23, 24n., 26, 39n., 64n., 
72 Dey 73) T2T N., 137 N., 138N., 142, 144 N., 
246 ., 247 T., 257 n., 254 N., 256 n., 257, 250, 
264 n., 265 n., 267, 269 n., Zor n. 

O8 rd. xepoupiy, Hvorixds, see Cherubic Hymn. 

Horace, 148. 

Horologion, 140. 

Ore *Ievard, 358. 

Hourlier, Dom J., 21 n. 

Hucke, H., 21 n, 

Huglo, Dom M., ar n., 120, 194 N., 196. 

Humbert Sauvageot, Mme, 257. 

Hunt, A. S., 152, 

Hymn to Nemesis ('Yuvos cls Néveow), 
wrongly attributed to Mesomedes, 152, 
368. 

Hymns: ‘Suvo’, as used by St. Paul, 33 sq.; 
origin in Jewish usage, go. 

—, Byzantine: metrical Structure, 3 sqq.; 
Akathistos-hymn, 24, 26, 141, 144, I9T sqq., 
269, 2773; method of composition, 4o; type 
of melodies, 4o, 42; attitude of Eastern 
Church to, 41; of “Manicheans, rer; Trisa- 
gios Hymn, 125; Cherubic Hymn, 125, 166; 
character of, 147 sq. Neoplatonic ideas in, 
148; words and music, 157; Western 
School, 157; part in liturgy, 157 sq.; ex- 
pression of Orthodox theology, 157 sq.; 
development, 157 sq.; the hymn-writers, 
157 sq. ; style, 158; relation to Oktoéchos of 
Severus, and the ‘Enjané, 163; in Jus- 
tinian’s reign, 165; influence of, monasti- 
cism, 167; music lost in-Iconoclastic con- 
troversy, 170; new hymns prohibited, 237; 
later musiéal development, 237 sq.; in 
Sicily and Italy, 238 $q.; see also Hirmus ; 
Kanon ; Kontakion ; Troparion ; Sticheron, 
&e, 

—, Early Christian ; composed on pattern of 
psalms and Canticles, 33; condemned in 
3rd century, 40 $q.; Jewish models, 146; 
pagan models, 146; restrictions on, 147; 
‘Odes of Solomon’, 1493 in the Apocryphal 
Acts, 149; Bas Dapdv, 149; Adéa ev iplorors 
Gc, 149; Erdpiov mbrwv adacy of Clement 
of Alexandria, 149 8q.; of Synesius, 150 
sqq.; ‘Early Christian Hymn with Music’, 
152 sqq. ; Alexandrian School, 1 553 transla- 
tion from Syriac, x 56. 

Hypakee, 239 sq. 

Hypokrisis, 253. 

Hyporrhoe, 294. 

Hypsile (Hypsele), 281, 284, 293; 335. 


Jamblichus, 49 n., 97 n. 

Iconoclastic controversy, 2, 128, 168 sqq. 
199. 

“Ide 76 Zap 76 yhuxd, Euphemia, 102, 

Idelsohn, A. Z., 36 n., 44, 325, 347. 

Idiomelon, see Stichera Idiomela, 

Improperia, 359. 

ta Monachorum Exsequiis, by Theodore 
Studites, 229 sq. 

In Trullo, Council, 84 sqq., 91, 100sq., 124, 
167, 204, 364. 

Indian music, 46 sq. 

Instrumental music: in Jewish ritual, 35, 9: 
sq. in mystery religions, 92 sqq- ; forbidden 
in Early Christian Church, 93 Sq.; in pagan 
festivities, 94 sqq.; the organ in church in 
the West, 108; see also Byzantine mousic, 
instrumental. f 

Tran: influence on Byzantine civilization, 
29s8q.; Iranian elements in Christian 
civilization, 32. 

Trenaeus, St., 66 n. 

Irene, Empress, 169. 

Isidore of Miletus, 164. 

Isidore of Seville, qr. 

Ison, 16, 253, 269, 280 Sqq., 286, 288 sqq., 293. 


es 


Jacob Baradaeus (Jacob bar Theophilus), 
Monophysite Bishop of Edessa, 163. 

Jakobson, R., 25 n. 

Jan, ©. 54 n., 66n. 

Jeannin, Dom J., 44n., T40 R., 325, 

Jerome, St., 33, 83, 348. 

Jerusalem, Church of, 38, 43, 177. 

Jewish Schola cantorum, 304. 

Joannes Glykys, Melurgos, 238. 

Joannes Lampadarius, Melurgos, 238, 

Joannes Lydus, 86. 

Joannes of Grottaferrata, 230. 

John, Abbot, 173 sq. 


.John, Bishop of Syracuse, 348. 


John V Palaeologus, 1341-91, see Emperor. 
John VIIE Palaeologus, 1425~48, see Emperor. 
John Cantacuzene, 106 NL, 113 n. 

John Citrus, 103 n. 

John Dalassenos, 244, 317. 

John Damascene, St. 5, 96, 236, 287, 367; 
Oktoéchos ascribed to, 44; hymns of, 140; 
on icons, 169, 206; ‘Resurrection Kanon’ 
(‘Golden Kanon’), 206 8qq. ; music, 216 sqq. ; 
Hirmi of, 222 sq. ; hymns of John Mauropus 
attributed to, 237; introduction of Theo- 
tokion as ninth Ode of Kanon, 242; Stichera 
Dogmatika of, 244. 

John Koukouzeles, 216, 238, 262. 

John Mauropus, hymn-writer, 237. 

John Monachus, contemporary of Auxentius, 
174. 
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John Monachus, writer of Kanons, see John 
Damascene ; John Mauropus. _ 

John the Monk (John Damascene, John 
Mauropus?), 277. 

‘Teoorg, ctné piv, 357. 

Joseph Hizaja, 246. 

Joseph of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Joseph of the Studios, of Sicily, ‘the Hymn- 
writer’, 140, 234 sqq. 

Joseph of the Studios, of Thessalonica, 
brother of Theodore, 141, 229, 236. 

Joseph I, Patriarch, 114, 117. 

Julian the Apostate, 361-3, see Emperor. 

Justinian I the Great, 527-65, see Emperor. 

Justinian II, 685-95, see Emperor. 


Kahle, P., 11 n., 185 n. 

Kalophonic chant, see Chant. 

Kalophonic style, 271. 

Kanon, 171 sq., 239 sqq., 275, 361; rise of, 11; 
melodies of Kontakia used for, 128; de- 
veloped by school of the Studios Monas- 
tery, 133, 234 sqq.; place in liturgy, 141, 
198; Odes of, 141, 198 sqq.; replaced Kon- 
takion, 157, 199, 203 sq. ; Hirmi of, 181, 266 ; 
structure, 198; compared with Kontakion, 
198 sq.; influence of Byzantine monasti- 
cism on, 199; dialogue in, 199 sqq.3 
acrostic, 201 sq. ; Andrew of Crete, 204 sq.3 
school of St. Sabas, 206; ‘Resurrection 
Kanon’ of John Damascene, 206 sqq., 240 
sqq.; music, 216 sqq.; connexion of Odes 
with Canticles, 222 sqq. ; Theodore Studites, 
230 sq. 

Kanonarion, 131. 

Kantorowicz, E. H., 118 n. 

Kasia, hymns of, 15, 237, 353. 

Katabasia, 239 sq. 

Katabasma, 277. 

Kathisma, 139, 239 sq. 

Kathiste, 253 sq. 

Kattenbusch, F., 159 n., 161 n. 

Kekilidze, K. S., 131. 

Kekragarion, 145. 

Kentema, 283 sq., 293, 335. 

Kiesewetter, R., 12. 

Kircher, A., 2. 

Kirchhoff, P. Kilian, 367 n. 

Klasma (Tzakisma), 281, 295. 

Koinonikon, 138, 340. 

Kontakarion (Contacarium), see Kontakion, 
collection of. 

Kontakion, 140, 144, 179 sqq., 197, 306, 329, 
333, 366; origins, 7sqq., 179, 182sqq.; 
metrical structure of, 9, 181; collection of, 
23, 143, 274, 333, 338; transcription, 24; 
melodies set to texts of later hymns, 128 ; re- 
placed by Kanon, 157, 199, 203 sq. ; melodies 


lost 170; structure, 179 sq., 308, 334, 338, 
369; title, 180; acrostic, 180 sq.; words and 
music, 182 sq., 203; Melito’s Homily on the 
Passion, 185sq.; SS. Ephraem and 
Romanus, 187 sq.; by Romanus, 188 sqq.; 
Akathistos Hymn, 192 sq., 196; com- 
pared with Kanon, 198 sq.; direct speech 
in, 199; type of melodies, 202 sq., 3353 
homiletic character, 204; second period, 
229 sqq.; in later hymnography, 239 sq., 

- 3303 Ayyedos mpwrosrdrys, 275. 

Koschmieder, E., 25 n. 

Kosmas of Crete, see Kosmas of Jerusalem 
(of Maiuma). 

Kosmas of Jerusalem (of Maiuma), s, 141, 
206, 223, 228, 265 n., 287, 311. 

Kouphisma, 289, 291 sqq. 

Kractae, see Acclamations. 

Kraeling, C. H., 365. 

Kraemer, tor n. 

Kratema, 291, 293. 

Kratema-Hyporrhoon, 294. 

Kremaste, 252. 

Krumbacher, K., 9 sq., 180 n., 181 n, 183 n., 
187 n., 205 n., 237 n. 

Krypiakiewicz, P. F., 195 n., 196. 

Kylisma, 295. j 

Kyriakos, Melodos, 179. . 

Kiipe, 7 év modMais duapriaus, hymn of Kasia, 
353 8q. 

Kyrie Jesu Redemptor, 120. 


Lachmann, R., 47 n. 

Lagercrantz, 74. 

Laily, P. A., 23. 

Lake, Kirsopp, 10 n., 34 n. 

Lake, Silva, to n., 39 n. 

Laloy, L., 47 n. 

Lambros, 141. 

Langford- James, R. Ll., 135 n., 142, 239 n. 
Laodicea, Council of, 83 Sq. 147. 
LatySev, B., 136 n. 

Laudes, in pagan Rome, 99. 

Laudes regiae, 118, 

Laum, B., 268 n. 

Leclereq, 64 n. 

Lectio solemnis, 121. 

Lectionary, Georgian, 131. 

Leemans, C., 65 n., on. 

Legetos, 118. 

Leitner, F., 34 n. 

Leo I, St., Pope, 160 sq. 

Leo IX, Pope, 167. 

Leo I the Great, 457-74, see Emperor. 
Leo HI, 717-41, see Emperor. 

Leo VI the Wise, 886-912, see Emperor. 
Leo the Armenian, 229. 

Leontius of Byzantium, 161 sq. 
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Li Ki (Memorial of the Rites), 50 n. 
Libanius, Oratio pro Saltatoribus, 87 sq. 
Link, J., 87n. 

Litany, 193. 

Liturgy, Byzantine: chants of Mass and 
Office, 32;'in Hagia Sophia, 113 sq. ; ‘lectio 
solemnis, 121; Jewish and Early Christian 
elements, 123, 126; the service books, 123, 

" 129 sq.; Mass, 123 sqq.; Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, 124; Liturgy of Presanctified, 
124; Liturgy of St. Basil, 124; poetical 
-homily, 125; the Office, 125 sqq. ; ‘Eorepwés 
(Vespers), 125 sqq.; “OpSpos (Lauds), 125 
Sqq.3 Mecovurrixdy -(Matins), 125 sq. ; 
musical development, 127 sq.; codification, 
127 sq., 167; Apodeipnon, 128; analysis of 
Vespers, 128sq.; in reign of Justinian, 
165 sq.; element of mystery-initiation in, 
166; influence of monasteries, 166 sq. 3 
divergence from Western, 167; in 5th and 
6th centuries, 172.sqq.; introduction of 
spoken sermon, 204. 

—, Early Christian : evening prayer, 34, 126; 
types of singing in, 33 sqq.; origin of Mass, 
123; morning prayer, 126; Office in 
Apostolic Constitutions, 126 sq. 

——; Jewish, 33, 369; used by Early Christians, 
343 the Temple, 35; use of instrumental 
music, 93. 

—~, Pagan : Edict of Julian, 126; ‘Breviary’ of, 
126, 146. 

—, Western: Mass, 123; books, 130; diver- 
gence from Byzantine, 167; see also Hymns. 

Liutprand of Cremona, 1z2 sq. 

Loofs, F., 160 n, 

Lowe, E. A., 27 n,, 275 n. 

Lucian, 91; De Syria Dea, 92, 

Lupercalia, 85. 


Maas, P., gn., 10, 44, 102 n, 146n., 183 n., 
184, 186 n., 189 n., 190 n. 

Mabilion, 275. 

Macdonald, A. B., 33 n., 123 n. 

Maclean, C., z05 n. 

Madrasha, Syrian, 10, 184, 

Mahmoud Raghib, 366. 

Maioumas, orgies of, 79, go. 

Maistores, 145, 238, 329. 

Makarismoi, 259. 

Malalas, 89, 164 n. 

Mango, C., 133 n. 

Manichaeans, 169, 368; hymns of, 121, 304 sq. 

Mansi, J. D., 132 n., 147 n. 

Manuel II Palaeologus, 1391-1425, see Em- 
peror. 

Manuel Chrysaphes, 238, 30. 

Maracci, H., 5 n. 

Marcian, 450-7, see Emperor. 


Marcus, disciple of Valentinus, Sige of, 66 a, 
Marcus Monachus, hymn-writer, 237. . 
Marquardt, J., 106 n. 


Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis Philologiae ef 


Mercuri of, 53. 

Martyria, see Notation. a 

Mary, alchemical author of 1st century, 75. 

Mass, Byzantine, 123 sqq. 

Mearns, J., 38 n. 

Meester, P. de, 191 n., 195 n., 367. 

Meibom, M., 53. 

Meister, K., 130 n. 

Melismatic chant, see Chant. 

Melismatic style, 277. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 10; Homily on the 
Passion of, 185 sq. 

MemrA, Syrian, to, 184. 

Menaia, 135, 140. 

Menologion (Menologium), 135 Sq., 140, 

Mercenier, F., 128 n. 

Mesarites, Nicolas, 62 sq., 364. 

Mesodmes, see Mesomedes. 

Mesomedes, 367 sq. 

Meaovunrixdy, 125 8qq. 

Methodius, St., Patriarch of Constantinople, 
170, 236. 

Metrophanes, hymn-writer, 237. 

Meyer (Speyer), W., 4n., 7 sq., 184. 

Meyer von Knonau, G., 22 n. 

Michael I, 811-13, see Emperor. 

Michael IIT, 842-67, see Emperor, 

Michael Blemmides, 288. 

Michael Curopalata, 229. 

Michael Marullas, 317. 

Michael Psellus, Letter on Music, 60 sqq. 

Michel, A., 134 n. 

Migne, 194 n., 195 n. 

Mingana, A., 149 n. 

Mioni, E., 10, 179 n., 180.n., 184 n. 

Mocquereau, Dom A., 12 sq. 

Modes, see Byzantine music, ecclesiastical i 
Oktoéchos, origin of. 

Mommsen, T., gon. 

Mone, F. J., qn. 

Monophysites : influence on Eastern monasti- 
cism, 33; formation of Jacobite Church, 
160; conflict with Orthodox Church, 160, 
162 sq., 167; hymns of, 163. 

Monotheletic heresy, 167. 

Montfaucon, 2, 246 n. 

Mount Athos, monastery of the Georgians 
on, 141. 

Mountford, J. F., 54 n. 

Mowry, L., 365. 

Miller, D. H., 8 sq. 

Musical theory, Arabic, 46. 

———, Chinese, 46 sq. 

——, Indian, 46 sq. 
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Musical theory, Western: the three genera, 
51 sq.; see also Byzantine, Greek, Hellen- 
istic, musical theory, &c. 

Mystery religions, 65, 67, 76 $q., 92. 


Narsai of Edessa, 359. 

Neale, J. M., 4, 142, 147, 204 n., 206 sqq., 232, 
235 8-, 237 Ry 239 Ti, 240 8QQ- 

Neo-Greek music: rhythm of, 6; coloratura 
in, 42. 

Neoplatonism: aesthetic of, 45, 55 sqq.; and 
musical theory, 55 sqq., 97; influence: on 
the musician, 56 sq.; adapted to Christian 
dogma by Ps.-Dionysius, 57, 59 8q., 1483 
Gnostic and Pythagorean elements, 97; 
see also Plotinus; Proclus. 

Neo-Pythagoreanism: music and mathe- 
matics, 53 sqq.; the seven vowels and the 
seven spheres, 66; the unity of the physical 
world, 75sq.; see also Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. 

Nero, 54-68, see Emperor. 

Nestorian heresy, 160. 

Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 159 


sq., 189. 

Nicephorus II Phocas, 963-9, see Emperor. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, 47, 535q., 56, 62n., 
63, 66 sq. 

Nilles, N., 133 n., 142, 170 N., 204 N., 239 N. 

Nilsson, M. P., 146 n. 

Nilus, Abbot of Mount Sina, 173 sq. 

Nilus the Younger, 157, 238 sq. 

Nine Odes, see Canticles, Kanon. 

Nisard, T., 12. 

Notation, Armenian, 11. : 

—, Byzantine, ekphonetic, 139, 281 ; function, 
246; origin, 246; development, 246 a4: 5 

laeography, 247; relation to prosodic 

Sighs 246 See table of signs in Cod, Lei- 
mon, 250 sqq., Pl, 1; Alexandrian System, 
268. 

—,—, melismatic, see melismatic style. 

~, neumatic: early attempts to transcribe, 2; 
origins, 11 sq. ; Late (Koukouzelian), 13 sq-5 
17; deciphered, 15 sqq. ; signs for ascending 
second, 17; red auxiliary signs (‘Great 
Signs’), 17 sq.; Martyriai (‘signatures’), 18, 
283 Sq., 3008qq-, 306 Sqq., 3128q., 3313 
methods of transcription, 18 sqq.; Coislin, 
253, 269 8q:, 275, 279 n., 282; Middle, 253, 
274, 3173 the phases, 263 sqq., 272, 2743 
Avaardoews jyépa in five stages of notation, 
263 sqq.; Chartres, 272, 274; Andreatic, 272, 
277, 280, 282; Esphigmenian, 272, 280; 
intonation formulae, 303sqq., 3133 
‘Ananeanes’, 304;-table of Phthorai, 309; 
Phthorai (modulation signs), 309 sq.; the 


simultaneously, 311 sq.; transcription of 
Xaipe, éyia Ocord«e, from the Hirmologion, 
311 sqq.; transcription of Ty mevrdpOuov 
xopecay from the Sticherarion, 317 sqq.; 
Round, see Middle. 

Notation, Ethiopian, 11. 

—, Old Slavonic, 25, 274. 

—, Plainchant, 11 sqq. 

—, Syriac, ekphonetic:; origin, 121 sq. 

Nay. dzroAvers, 129. 

Nov mpodqrixy mpdppnots, 357- 


‘O povoyer}s vids, Troparion, 165, 178 sq. 

“Q nas } mapdvopos, 359 Sq. 

O quando in cruce (Ote to Stavro), 21, 

Obelisk of Theodosius I, 105. 

Obolenski, D.,- 369. 

*Qsai wvevparixal, 33 sq. 

Odes of Solomon, 149. 

Office: Lauds, Vespers. MSS. Athens 2061, 
2062, 137, 341 Sq- : : 
Office, chanted: in Hagia Sophia, 342; in 

Thessalonica, 342. 
Ogdoas, 70. 
Oikos, 144, 239, 241 8q., 305 Sq.; Structure, 
8. 

Okpéchos : ascribed to John Damascene, 44 ; 
Oktoéchos of Severus, 44, 140, 163; origin 
of, 69 sq.; Serbian Oktoéchos, 71n., 325; 
‘Great Oktoéchos’, 140; see also Parakle- 
tike. 

Oligon, 288 sq., 291 sqq. 

Olympic games, 79; musical performances 
in, 89. 

Ogee use in churches, 366; see also Byzan- 
tine music, instrumental; Instrumental 
music. 

Origen, 33. 

* Op@pos, 125 sqq. sy 

Ote to Stavro (O quando in cruce), 21. 

Otto I the Great, 936-73, 112. , 

Ouspensky (Uspensky), Archimandrite Por- 
phyry, 264, 272 n. 

Odros 6 Geds judy, 357. 

Oxeia, 252, 254, 280 sqq., 289, 291 sqq. 

Oxyrhynchus, theatre in, 87. 


Pachymeres, G., 53, 364. 

Palikarova Verdeil, Mme, 25, 274, 277 n., 281. 

Pambo, Abbot, 172, 174. 

Pancratius of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Pantelakis, E. G., 145 n. 

Pantocrator, monastery, Mount Athos, 114. 

Papadike, 284 sq.; edited, 13 sq. ; on Pneuma 
and Soma, 16. 

Papadopoulos, G, I., 9n., 206 n. 

Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A., 134, 183., 194 


theorists, 310; phases of, last and first used 


sq., 251 N., 363. 
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Parakletike, 139 sq., 253, ‘ 
Oke. / 39 8q., 253, 282, 295; see also 

Paranikas, M., 5 sq., 172 n., 194 n., 239 n. 

Pargoire, J., 12qn., 140n., 159n., 165n., 167n., 
169 n., 364. 

Paris, F., 228 n. 

Paul, St., on ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
Songs’, 33 Sq., 41 sq, 96. 

Paul the Silentiary, Description of Sancta 
Sophia, 45, 165. 

Paulician sect, 169, 368. 

Paulus, Abbot of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Pelaston, 289, 293. 

Pentekostarion, 140 sq. 

Peradze, G., 131 n. 

Petasma, see Petaste. 

Petaste, 281, 289, 291 sqq. 

Peter of Sicily, 368 sq. 

Pétré, H., 130 n. 

Petresco, J. D., 279. 

Petrides, 183 n. 

Philo of Alexandria, 75; De Vita Contem- 
plativa of, 35 sq. ‘ 

Philotheos the Protospatharius, 108. 

Pas irapdv, 129, 149. 

Photius the Patriarch, 167, 194. 

Piasma, 291. 

Pippin, King, 108. 

Pisides, G., 194. 

Pitra, Cardinal J.-B., 3 Sqq-, 114 n., 147, 174m, 
175, 176 n., 280 n., 181, 183 n.,.187 n., 190 n., 
194 D., 199, 239 n. 

Pius X, Pope, 13. : 

Plainchant, see Gregorian chant. 

Plato: source for Byzantine musical theorists, 
443 Republic, 46 n., 47, 49 8q., 55, 88, 92 n., 
97.5; Timaeus, 48 sqq., 54, 56, 67; Laws, 
49 Sq., 970.5 views contrasted with Aris- 

-totle’s, 51; influence of, 52; theory of art, 
55; philosophy the highest music, 56; 
Phaedo, 56; Phaedrus, 56; on the music of 
the spheres, 67. 

Plato, St., of the Studios, 229. 

Platonism : revival of second century (“Middle 
Platonism’), 96sq.; adapted to Christian 
theology, 96 sq. 

Pliny, 146. 

Plotinus: on nature and art, 558q.; the 
musician, the lover, and the philosopher, 
5549-3 source for Dionysian theology, 58, 
148. 

Piere, About Music, 52. 

neumata, 16 sq., 285 sqq., 289 sq. 

Poirée, E., 64 n., 68. pea 

Polychronion (Polychronisma), see Acclama- 
tions. 

Porphyry, 54 n., 55. 

Pothier, Dom, 12 n., 22 n, 


Prasini (‘Greens’), 98 sqq., 102. 
Praxapostoloi, 137. 

Presanctified, Liturgy of the, 124. 
Ips ris yervjcews ris ofs, 357. 


Proclus, 56sq.; views on music, 56 sq. ;. 


Elements of Theology, 58sq.; source for 
Dionysian theology, 148; death of, 164, 

Procopius of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Prokeimenon, 225, 138 8q., 143 . 

Prooemium (Kontakion), 191 sq., 194, 196 sq 
305, 332, 334. 

Prophetologion, 137 sq. 

Prosomoion, 275. 

Protopsaltes, see Acclamations. 

Psachos, K. A., 12 n. 

Psalmody, 341 sqq. ; origin of, 341. 

Psalms: in Byzantine liturgy, 32; term as 
used by St. Paul, 33 sq.; pattem for Early 
Christian hymns, 33; in Jewish liturgy, 34; 
in Early Christian liturgy, 34 Sq. 5 anti. 
phonal singing, 34 sqq.; in Synagogue, 353 
in Temple, 35; conservative treatment of 


+> 


melodic formulae, 36; musical structure, - 


36 sq.; treatment of melodies in East and 
West, 37; range of music, 42. 

Psaltae, see Acclamations. 

Psalter, Byzantine, 139. 

Psalter, Uspensky, 139. 

Psalter of David, 363. 

Psaltes, 338, 

Psaltic chant, see Chant. 

Psaltic style, 271. 

Psaltikon, 23, 143 sq., 339; seé also Codex Ash- 
burnham. L 64. 

Ps.-Aristotle, Problems of, 63. 

Ps,-Codinus, 164 n. 

Ps,-Cyprian, 80 sq. 

Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite : on hymns and 
the Hierarchy, 57 sq. ; view of the musician, 
58; theology: of, in Romanus, 59 sq.; view 
of art, 148, 168 sq. 

Ps.-Sophronius, 165, 166 n. 

Psilon, see Hypsile. 

Yuxi wou, by Romanus, 205, 308. 

Trwxes xai més bpvodper ce, Kipie, frag- 
ment of hymn by Auxentius, 175 sqq. 

Puyade, Dom J., 44 n., 140 n., 325, 

Pythagoras, musical doctrine of, 47 sq., 65, 
973 cosmology, 65. 

Pythagoreanism : the soul as harmony, 46. 


Quasten, J., 93 n. 
‘Queen of Kanons’, see Avacrécews tpépa. 


Rabula-Codex, crucifixion of, ror. 
Raes, A., 133 n. 

Rahlfs, A., 137 n. 

Rahner, H., 365. 
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Rambaud, A., 98 n. 

Rebours, J.-B., 13, 17, 102 N., 145 D., 249. 

Reese, G., 52 n., 64.0., 72 0., 237 n. 

Reinach, S., 365. 

Reinach, T., 152 n. 

Reiske, J. J., 100 n., 103 n. 

Reitzenstein, R., 76 n. 

‘Resurrection Kanon’, see Kanon. 

Riedel, W., 88 n. 

Riemann, H., 15 sq., 18, 152 B., 237 N., 261 sq., 
264,272 N., 30%. 

Riesemann, O., 25 n. 

Rites: Beneventan, 21; Ravennatic, 21; of 
Constantinople, 27, 133 $q-, 139, 272, 3483 
Byzantine Office, 117; chanted Office in 
Hagia Sophia, 117, 342; chanted Office in 
Thessalonica, 117, 342; Byzantine, 129 sq., 
135, 272; of Jerusalem, 130 sqq., 139, 272, 
348. 

Rituale Armenorum, see Conybeare. 

Roberts, C. H., 136 n. 

Rocchi, A., 142 n., 144. 

Romanus, St., 6sq., 10Sq.; dependence on 
Ephraem, 9, 187 sq. ; and the Ps.-Dionysian 
theology, 59:sq.; music of his hymns lost, 
170; and rise of the Kontakion, 179, 183 sq. ; 
Kontakion, ‘Joseph the Chaste’, 180; feast 
of, 182; life, 183 sq. ; Kontakion of the Ten 
Virgins, 186 sq.; poeta vere Christianus, 188 
sqq.; Kontakion on the Nativity, 190, 3343 
hymn-writer, 191, 194s8qq.; influence on 
Andrew of Crete, 2048q.; Puy pov, 205, 
308; influence on Theodore Studites, 229 
sq., 232; Resurrection Kanon, 241 sq. 

Romanus Lecapenus, 919-44, see Emperor. 

Rome, relations with Constantinople, 161, 


167. 
Roses, Feast of (rijs Téozpys), see Maioumas. 
Ruelle, C.-E., 53 n., 64 n., 65, 68 sq., 72, 74. 
Runciman, S., 29 n., 3on., 31 N., 100 n., 158 n. 


Sabas, 246 n. 

Sachs, C., 108 n. 

St. Apostles, Church of, 62 sq.; 101. 
St. Gall MS., 195 sq. 

St. Sabas, monastery of, 132, 206, 234. 
Salaville, $., 124 n., 365. 

Saliveros, M., 135 n. 

Salutations, see Chairetismoi. 
Salvo, Dom B, di, 20, 22, 144 n. 
San Salvatore, monastery of; 144. 
Sancta Sophia, see Hagia Sophia. 
Sathas, K. N., 79 n., 86 n. 
Schafke, R., 53 n., 326 n. 

Schmidt, W., 105 n. 

Schneider, H., 38 n., 139 n., 363. 
Schwarzlose, K., 168 n. 


78; in West, 78; see also Byzantine music, 

secular. 

Seisma, 295. 

Zipepov yervarar ex rapbévov, 358. 

Sergius the Patriarch, 194 sq. 

Setus, 174. 

Severus, Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, 
44, 69, 140, 162 sq., 369. 

Sherwood Taylor, F., 72 n., 75 n. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 87 n. 

Sinai, Mount, 197. 

Sirmium, Synod of, 177. 

Sdgitha, Syrian, 10, 184 sq. 

Solesmes, School of, 12 sq. 

Somata, 15 sqq., 285 sqq- 

Sophronius, Abbot, 173 sq. 

Sophronius, “St., Patriarch of Jerusalem: 
Troparia of Nativity cycle ascribed to, 357; 
contact with Syriac poetry, 359. 

Sophronius of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Sozomen, 149 n. 

Spiridon, 264 n. 

Stablein, B., 21 n. 

Staurotheotokion, 239, 243. 

Stephanus of Alexandria, 72. 

Stevenson, H. M., 5. 

Stichera, 128, 276, 283; meaning of term, 243; 
function, 243, 275; musical style and struc- 
ture, 243s8q., 317, 3528q-; the Nativity 
cycle, 277, 357; HapéSogov pvoripior, 280; 
words and music, 354 s8qq.; dramatic ele- 
ment, 357 qq. ; Syrian origin of type, 358; 
prototype of religious drama of Middle 
Ages, 350. 

Stichera Anastasima, 244. 

Stichera Anatolika, 244. 

Stichera Dogmatika, 244, 275. 

Stichera Idiomela (from the Menaia), 244, 
277; (from the Triodion and Pentekos- 
tarion), 244. 

Stichera Prosomoia, 244, 275 8q. 

Sticherarion, 23, 142 Sq., 244, 271 Sq.) 325, 333- 

Stéhr, M., 142, 279 n. 

Iréuiov mdédwy ddadv, hymn of Clement of 
Alexandria, 149 sq. 

Stopica s ockom, 281. 

Stoudios, see Studios. 

Strabo, 46 n., 49 n. 

Strunk, O., 22, 26, 117, 1371., 144, 237 Th, 
269N., 271N., 274, 2750, 305, 312 8q., 
331 ., 342 n. 

Strzygowski, J., 29 n., 195 n. 

Stuart Jones, Sir H., 152 n. 

Studios Monastery, 132, 135, 137, 140, 229, 2345 
272, 369 sq.; monks of, 14, 236 sq. 

Studius (Studios), founder of the Studios 
Monastery, 229, 370. 


Secular music: oral transmission in the East, 


Sulzer, F. J., 3. 
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Sunday of Orthodoxy, 133. 

Swete, H. B., 206 n. 

Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 1373 
On the holy Temple, 342; On the divine 
(holy) Prayer (De sacra precatione), 342 sq., 
347- 

Symeon Metaphrastes, 135 sq. 

Symeon Stylites, St., 335, 338 n. 

Synaxarium, 135 sq., 191, 195 sq. 

Synemba, 253. : 

Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene, 150 sqq-, 156, 
367 sq. 

Synodikon, 133, 258 sqq. 

Zuvdvres 7 Ged, by Joseph of the Studios, 
234 sqq. 

Syrian -hymns, 43 sq., 156; musical tech- 
nique of, 325. 

Syrmatike, 252, 254. 


Tacitus, 99 n. 

Tébe rdyer "Tso, 357. 

TaBe d€yer Kbpios, 359. 

Talbot Rice, D., 30 n. 

Tannery, P., 364. 

Tardo, Dom L., 20, 135 n., 142, 145 n., 239 0., 
244 N., 246n., 263 n., 289 n., 290 n., 294 n., 
297, 304 Ni., 306. 

Tate, J., son. 

Tatian, Address to the Greeks, of, 80. 

Taylor, A. E.; 48 n., 49 n., 50 n. 

Teleia,; 253 sq., 281. 

Tip hudpav ry ppuxrir, by Theodore Studites, 
230 sqq., 240; music, 233 sq. 

Tw revrdpByov xopelav: transcription, 318 
Sqq.; music, 322 sq. 

Ter-Mkrttschian, K:, 368. 

Tertullian, 80, 83. 

Tis obpavtou yrds aews, sticheron, 353» 

Thearvic, M., 195. 

Theatre: Tertullian on, 80; Cyprian on, 80; 
Chrysostom on, 81 sqq. ; theatrical shows at 
weddings, 83; Council of Laodicea on, 83 
sq.; condemned by Julian the Apostate, 
84; see also Byzantine theatre. 

Thema haplun, 296. 

Thematismos eso, 296. 

Thematismos exo, 296. 

Theodora, Empress, 162 sq., 170. 

Theodore Studites, 141, 236; and the Pente- 
kostarion, 141; influence of Romanus. on, 
2298q:, 2325; Ti judpav ri» doueriy, 230 
8qq., 240; music, 233 sq. 

Theodore the Lector, 174 n. 

Theodoret of Cyrus, 93 sq. 

Theodorus, writer of Kanons, 236. 

Theodorus Prodromus, 5. . 

Theodosius I the Great, 379-95, see Emperor. 

‘Theodosius IT, 408-50, see Emperor. 


Theodosius Monastery, 359. 

Thecdosius of Alexandria, 281. 

Theodulos Hieromonachus, 238. 

Theophanes, 164 n. 

Theophanes Graptos, hymn-writer, 199 sqq., 
236. 4 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 80. 

Theophilus, 829-42, see Emperor. 

Theotokion, 141, 239, 242 sq., 275, 370. 

Theotokos (Blessed Virgin Mary), see Aka: 
thistos Hymn. 

Theotokos, Church of the, Constantinople, 
183, 195. 

Therapeutae, sect of, 36. 

Thessalonica : chanted office, 342. 

Thibaut, J.-B., 13, 17, 142, 246 Re, 247n., 

+ 251, 252 N., 253 8q., 257, 261, 264, 265 n., 
271, 272N., 281, 287 n., 289 n., 291, 204 n., 
297, 301, 310 n. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 206. 

Tiby, O., 172 n., 262 n. 

Tillyard, H. J. W., 15, 18 Sq., 98 n., 102 n., 
114 ., 117, 140, 142, 172n., 182n., 189 n., 
206 n., 237.5 270 N., 272, 2748q., 277, 281 
8.) 295 N., 301, 303, 304 D., 329 n., 352. 

Timocles, hymn-writer, 174. 

Tomadakis, N. B., 191 n. 

Trajan, 98-117, see Emperor. 

Trempelas, N., 136n., 137, 3420, 343n., 
347 1. 

Triodion, 140 sq. 

Trisagion, 107, 138 n. 

Troparia, 139; place in liturgy, 131, 133, 171 
8qq.3 ‘O povoyeris vids, 138, 178 8q., 3693 
music of, 171, 175, 178; of Timocles, 1943 
of Anthimus, 174; of Auxentius, 174 $qq.; 
stanza of Kontakion, 179; ‘Hypakoe’, 239 
sq.; ‘Kathisma’, 240; ‘Kontakion’, 240 Sq. 3 
Theotokion, 242 sq.; Staurotheotokion, 
243; see also Stichera. 

Typikon (Typika), 130, 133 sq., 140, 275. 

~-,of Euergetis Monastery, Codex 788, 
Athens, 134. 

—, of Hagia Sophia, 133. 


57-, of Holy Cross, Jerusalem, Codex 435 1345 : 


363. 
—, of Patmos, Codex 266, 27 n., 133 Sq-, 191. 
—, of St, Sabas, 135. 
Tzakisma, see Klasma. 
Tzetzes, L., 246 n., 253. 


Vailhé, S., 183 n., 204 n. 
Valentinus, the Gnostic, 147. 
Vasiliev, A. A., 159 n., 34r-n. 
Velimirovié, M., 26, 277 n. 
Veneti (‘Blues’), 98 sqq., 102. 
Veterem hominem, 22. 
Villoteau, G. A., 3, i1. 
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Vogt, A., gon., 102 ., 365. 
Vota, 79, 85, 91- 


Wachsmann, K., 64 n., 69 n., 72 N., 74. 

Wagner, P., 12 n., 21 n., 22, 107. 

‘Wagner, R., 152 n. 

Wangnereck, S., 5. 

Waszink, J. H., 365. 

Wattenbach, W., 246 n. 

Wehofer, T. M., 9, 177, 187. 

Weil, H., 53 n. 

Weiss, T., 246 n. 

Wellesz, E. J., 11 n., 14n., 15 sqq., 19, 21 n., 
220, 241, 26N., 36N., 430., 440., 63n., 
YOU N., 121 N., 144, 1§2N., 172n., 182 n., 
185 N., 197 N., 202 N., 203 N., 207 N., 246 n., 
aq8n., 251n., 256n., 262, 268n., 2770., 
288 n., 305 R., 317 R., 325 N., 329n., 3380, 
352, 359 Me» 361 n. 


Werner, E., 69 sq., 256 1., 304 1., 341. 
Wessely, C., 64n., 68 n. 

Westphal, R., 52n., 53. 

Weyh, W., 370. 

Whittemore, T., 19. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von, 152 n., 367. 
Winchester, great organ of, 109. 
Winnington-Ingram, R. P., 47 n. 
Winterfeld, P. V., 195 sq. 

Wright, W., 163 n. 


Xeron klasma, 283, 295. 


Zeno, Henoticon of, 161. ; 
Zosimus of Panopolis (Ps.-Zosimus), 72 sqq., 


300. é 
Zuntz, G., 39 R., 137 0., 138 n., 186 n., 249 n., 
256 n. 


LIST OF EKPHONETIC SIGNS 
Cod. Leimon. 38, fol, 318 r., saec, xi/xii 
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Cod. Sinait, 204, saec. x Codex Laurae 152 (formerly B32). End of the Hirmi of Mode II and 
beginning of Mode IIT 
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EARLY BYZANTINE NOTATION 


Cod. Patriarch. Hierosolym., Saba 83, fol. 48 r., saec. ix/x ; Mem ey 8 Ee 
, MIDDLE BYZANTINE NOTATION 
Cod. Vindobon. theol. gy. 181, fol. 78 v., A.D. 1221 
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LATE MIDDLE BYZANTINE NOTATION 


Cod, Koutloumoussi 3380, foll. 292 v.-2931., A.D. 1376. Pentekostarion, 
finished by Joseph Hieromonachos, on 24 July 1376 
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From Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, IV, edited by Carsten Hoeg 
(E. Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1956) 


LATE BYZANTINE NOTATION 
Cod, Ashburnham. L. 64, fol. 45 r., a.p. 1289 


